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Kp^BlIILE  engaged  in  writing  an  account  of 
K% VB  '''^  grand  enterprise  of  AaiuRiA,  i 
BBMh  niy  practice  to  seek  all  kiuds  of  othI  inr 
forniaiioii  (connected  with  tLe  subjecL  Nowhere 
did  I  pick  up  more  interesting  particulars  tLaa  at 
the  table  of  Mr.  John  Jitcob  Aslor ;  who,  being 
the  patriarch  of  the  Fur  Trade  in  the  United 
Stales,  was  accnsiomed  to  have  at  his  board  va- 
rious  persons  of  adveatarous  turn, 
whom  had  been  engaged  in  his  own  great  under- 
taking; otherE,  ou  their  own  account,  had  made 
expeditions  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
waters  of  the  Columbia. 

Among  these  personages,  one  who  peculiarly 
took  my  fancy,  was  Captain  Bonnevii.lk,  of  the 
United  Slates  army;  who,  in  a  rambling  kind  of 
enterprise,  had  strangely  ingrafted  the  trapper 
and  hunter  upon  the  soldier.  As  his  expeditions 
and  adventures  will  form  the  leading  theme  of 
the  following  pages,  a  few  biograpliical  particulars 
Concerning  him  may  not  be  unaccepialile. 

Captain    Bonneville    is  of   French    parentage. 
His  &ther  was  a  worthy  old  emigrant,  i 
to  this  country  many  years  since,  and  look  up  his 
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abode  in  New  York.  He  is  represented  as  a 
man  not  much  calculated  for  the  sordid  struggle 
of  a  money-making  world,  but  possessed  of  a 
happy  temperament,  a  festivity  of  imagination, 
and  a  simplicity  of  heart,  that  made  him  proof 
against  its  rubs  and  trials.  He  was  an  excellent 
scholar ;  well  acquainted  with  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  fond  of  the  modern  classics.  His  book  was 
his  elysium  ;  once  immersed  in  the  pages  of  Vol- 
taire, Corneille,  or  Racine,  or  of  his  favorite  Eng- 
glish  author,  Shakespeare,  he  forgot  the  world  and 
all  its  concerns.  Often  would  he  be  seen  in  sum- 
mer weather,  seated  under  one  of  the  trees  on 
the  Battery,  or  the  portico  of  St.  Paul's  Church 
in  Broadway,  his  bald  head  uncovered,  his  hat 
lying  by  his  side,  his  eyes  riveted  to  the  page  of 
his  book,  and  his  whole  soul  so  engaged,  as  to 
lose  all  consciousness  of  the  passing  throng  or 
the  passing  hour. 

Captain  Bonneville,  it  will  be  found,  inherited 
something  of  his  father's  bonhommie,  and  his  ex- 
citable imagination  ;  though  the  latter  was  some- 
what disciplined  in  early  years,  by  mathematical 
studies.  He  was  educated  at  our  national  mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point,  where  he  acquitted 
himself  very  creditably;  thence,  he  entered  the 
army,  in  which  he  has  ever  since  continued. 

The  nature  of  our  military  service  took  him  to 
the  frontier,  where,  for  a  number  of  years,  he 
was  stationed  at  various  posts  in  the  Far  West. 
Here  he  was  brought  into  frequent  intercourse 
with  Indian  traders,  mountain  trappers,  and  other 
pioneers  of  the  wilderness ;  and  became  so  excited 
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hj  Iheir  tales  of  wil<l  Bcenes  and  wild  adventures, 
and  iLeir  accoonla  of  vast  and  niagiiificeut  re- 
gions as  jfX  unexplored,  tbat  an  expeditioD  ta  the 
Bocky  Mouutaius  became  the  ardent  desire  of  his 
heart,  and  an  eulerpriae  to  explore  untrodden 
tracts,  the  leading  object  of  his  arobitioii. 

By  degrees  he  shaped  this  vague  dny-dream 
into  ft  practical  reality.  Having  made  himself 
acquainted  with  all  the  requisites  for  a  Intding 
enterprise  beyond  the  mouutains,  he  determined 
^a  undertake  it.  A  leave  of  absence,  and  a  sauc- 
tion  of  his  expedition,  was  obtained  &oin  tlie 
major-general  iu  chief,  ou  his  oU'ering  to  combine 
public  utility  with  his  private  projects,  and  to 
collect  statistical  information  for  the  War  Depart- 
tnent,  coucerniiig  the  wild  countries  and  wiid 
tribes  he  might  visit  in  the  course  of  his  jouruey- 
icgs. 

Nothing  now  waa  wanting  to  the  darling  pro- 
ject of  the  captain,  but  the  ways  and  means. 
The  expedition  would  require  an  outfit  of  many 
tliousand  dollars ;  a  staggering  obstacle  to  a  sol- 
dier, whose  capital  is  seldom  anything  more  than 
Ills  Bword.  Full  of  that  buoyant  hope,  however, 
which  belongs  to  the  sanguine  teraperament,  lie 
reptured  to  New  York,  the  great  focus  of  Ameri- 
can enterprise,  where  there  are  always  funds 
ready  for  any  scheme,  however  chimerical  or  ro- 
mantic. Here  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  a  gentleman  of  high  respectability  and  in- 
fluence, who  bad  been  his  associate  in  boyhood, 
and  who  cherished  a  achool-fellow  friendship  for 
him.     He  took  a  general  interest  iu  the  scheme 
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of  the  captain ;  introduced  him  to  comroereial 
men  of  his  acquaintance,  and  in  a  little  while  an 
association  was  formed,  and  the  necessary  funds 
were  raised  to  carry  the  proposed  measure  into 
effect.  One  of  the  most  efficient  persons  in  this 
association  was  Mr.  Alfred  Seton,  who,  when  quite 
a  youth,  had  accompanied  one  of  the  expeditions 
sent  out  by  Mr.  Astor  to  his  commercied  estab- 
lishments on  the  Columbia,  and  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  activity  and  courage  at  one  of  the 
interior  posts.  Mr.  Seton  was  one  of  the  Amer- 
ican youths  who  were  at  Astoria  at  the  time  of 
its  surrender  to  the  British,  and  who  manifested 
such  grief  and  indignation  at  seeing  the  flag  of 
their  country  hauled  down.  The  hope  of  seeing 
that  flag  once  more  planted  on  the  shores  of  the 
G)lumbia,  may  have  entered  into  his  motives  for 
engaging  in  the  present  enterprise. 

Thus  backed  and  provided,  Captain  Bonneville 
undertook  his  expedition  into  the  Far  West,  and 
was  soon  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Year 
after  year  elapsed  without  his  return.  The  term 
of  his  leave  of  absence  expired,  yet  no  report  was 
made  of  him  at  head-quarters  at  Washington. 
He  was  considered  virtually  dead  or  lost,  and  his 
name  was  stricken  from  the  army  list. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  at  the  country 
seat  of  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor,  at  Hellgate,  that  I 
first  met  with  Captain  Bonneville.  He  was  then 
just  returned  from  a  residence  of  upwards  of 
three  years  among  the  mountains,  and  was  on 
his  way  to  report  himself  at  head-quarters,  in  the 
hopes  of  being  reinstated  in  the  service.     From 
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bH  that  I  could  learn,  his  wanderinge  \a  the  wil- 
demess,  though  they  hud  griitifled  his  curiosity 
and  bis  lyve  of  adventure,  had  not  much  bene- 
fited his  fortunes.  Like  Corporal  Trim  in  liia 
campaigns,  be  had  "  satisfied  (be  seDtiment,"  and 
that  was  all.  In  fact,  he  was  too  much  of  the 
frank,  free-hearted  soldier,  and  had  inherited  too 
much  of  his  father's  temperament,  to  make  a 
ecbeming  trapper,  or  a  thrifty  bargainer.  There 
was  Something  in  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
captain  that  prepossessed  me  in  his  favor.  He 
waa  of  the  middle  size,  well  made  and  well  set  j 
and  a  military  frot^k  of  foreign  cut,  that  had  seen 
service,  gave  bim  a  look  of  compactness.  Uis 
countenance  was  frank,  open,  and  engaging;  well 
browned  by  the  sun,  and  had  something  of  a 
French  expression.  He  had  a  pleasant  black  eye, 
a  higb  forehead,  and  while  he  kept  hia  hat  on, 
the  look  of  a  man  in  the  jocund  prime  of  his 
days ;  but  tlie  moment  his  head  was  uneovered,  a 
bald  crown  gained  bim  credit  for  a  few  more 
yeara  than  he  was  really  entitled  to. 

Being  extremely  cui-ious,  at  the  lime,  about 
everything  connected  with  the  Far  West,  I  ad- 
dressed numerous  questions  to  him.  They  drew 
from  him  a  uumber  of  extremely  striking  details, 
which  were  given  with  mingled  modt-sly  and 
frankness ;  and  in  a  gentleness  of  manner,  and  a 
Boft  tone  of  voice,  contrasting  singularly  with  the 
wild  and  otlen  startling  nature  of  his  themes. 
It  was  difficult  to  conceive  the  mild,  quiet-looking 
personage  before  you,  the  actual  hero  of  the  stir- 
ring scenes  related. 

In  the  course  of  three  or  four  months,  hap- 
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pening  to  be  at  the  city  of  Washington,  I  again 
came  upon  the  captain,  who  was  attending  the 
slow  adjustment  of  his  affairs  with  the  War  De- 
partment. I  found  him  quartered  witlf  a  worthy 
brother  in  arms,  a  major  in  the  army.  Here  he 
was  writing  at  a  table,  covered  with  maps  and 
papers,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  barrack  room, 
fancifully  decorated  with  Indian  arms,  and  tro- 
phies, and  war  dresses,  and  the  skins  of  various 
wild  animals,  and  hung  round  with  pictures  of 
Indian  games  and  ceremonies,  and  scenes  of  war 
and  hunting.  In  a  word,  the  captain  was  beguil- 
ing the  tediousness  of  attendance  at  court,  by  an 
attempt  at  authorship ;  and  was  rewriting  and 
extending  his  travelling  notes,  and  making  maps 
of  the  regions  he  had  explored.  As  he  sat  at 
the  table,  in  this  curious  apartment,  with  his 
high  bald  head  of  somewhat  foreign  cast,  he  re- 
minded me  of  some  of  those  antique  pictures  of 
authors  that  I  have  seen  in  old  Spanish  volumes. 

The  result  of  his  labors  was  a  mass  of  manu- 
script, which  he  subsequently  put  at  my  disposal, 
to  fit  it  for  publication  and  bring  it  before  the 
world.  I  found  it  full  of  interesting  details  of 
life  among  the  mountains,  and  of  the  singular 
castes  and  races,  both  white  men  and  red  men, 
among  whom  he  had  sojourned.  It  bore,  too, 
throughout,  the  impress  of  his  character,  his  hon- 
hommie,  his  kindliness  of  spirit,  and  his  suscep- 
tibility to  the  grand  and  beautiful. 

That  manuscript  has  formed  the  staple  of  the 
following  work.  I  have  occasionally  interwoven 
facts  and  details,  gathered  from  various  sources, 
especially  from  the  conversations  and  journals  of 
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some  of  the  captain's  contemporaries,  who  were 
actors  in  the  scenes  he  describes.  I  have  also 
given  it  a  tone  and  coloring  drawn  from  my  own 
observation,  during  an  excursion  into  the  Indian 
country  beyond  the  bounds  of  civilization ;  as  I 
before  observed,  however,  the  work  is  substan- 
tially the  narrative  of  the  worthy  captain,  and 
many  of  its  most  graphic  passages  are  but  little 
varied  fix)m  his  own  language. 

I  shall  conclude  this  notice  by  a  dedication 
which  he  had  made  of  his  manuscript  to  his  hos- 
pitable brother  in  arms,  in  whose  quarters  I  found 
him  occupied  in  his  literary  labors ;  it  is  a  ded- 
ication which,  I  believe,  possesses  the  qualities, 
not  always  found  in  complimentary  documents  of 
the  kind,  of  being  sincere,  and  being  merited. 

TO 

JAMES  HARVEY  HOOK, 

MAJOK,    U.    8.    A. 

WHOSE  JEALOUSY  OF  ITS  HONOB, 

WHOSE    ANXIETY     FOB     ITS     INTEBESTS, 

AND 
WHOSE  SENSIBILITY  FOB  ITS  WANTS, 
HAVE  ENDEABED  HIM  TO  THE  SEBVICB  AS 

ASD  WHOSE  OENEBAL  AMENITY,  CONSTANT  CHEEBFULNESS, 

DISINTEBESTED  HOSPITALITY,  AND  UNWEABIED 

BENEVOLENCE,  ENTITLE  HIM  TO  THE 

STILL  LOFTIEB  TITLE  OF 

THE   FRIEND    OF    MAN, 

THIS  WOBK  IS  INSCBIBED, 
ETC 

Neio-Tarhj  1843. 
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CHATTER  L 

ts  of  the  fiir  trade  of  tbo  Rocky  Motmtaing.  — American 
anterpriMS.  —  General  Aahley  and  hia  associntos. — Snb- 
litte,  ■  famous  leader.  —  Yearly  rendezraus  among  Uie 
mounlains.—  Stratagems  and  dangers  of  the  trade.  —  BbikIs 
of  trippera — Indian  banditti.  —  Crows  sad  Blaukteel,— 
UouDtalneers.  —  Traders  of  the  Far  West.  —Character  and 
habits  of  (he  trapper. 

I^^^^.N  a  recent  work  we  have  given  an  ac- 
Qc  •fii  nntiit  of  tbe  graiid  enterprtge  of  Mr. 
llf*'*^  Ji.ihn  Jacob  Astor,  to  establish  an  Amer- 
ican emptriiuB  for  the  fiir  trade  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia,  or  Oregon  River ;  of  the  failure  of 
that  enterprise  through  tbe  capture  of  Astoria  by 
the  Britieh,  in  1814;  and  of  the  way  in  whu:b 
ih%  control  of  tbe  trade  of  tbe  Coltimbia  and  its 
dependencies  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  North-weat 
Company.  We  have  stated,  likewise,  the  unfortu- 
nate supineness  of  the  American  government,  in 
ne^ecting  the  application  of  Mr.  Astor  for  the 
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protection  of  the  American  flag,  and  a  small  mili- 
tary force,  to  enable  him  to  reinstate  himself  in  the 
possession  of  Astoria  at  the  return  of  peace  ;  when 
the  post  was  formally  given  up  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment, though  still  occupied  by  the  North-west 
Company.  By  that  supineness  the  sovereignty  in 
the  coimtry  has  been  virtually  lost  to  the  United 
States ;  and  it  will  cost  both  governments  much 
trouble  and  difficulty  to  settle  matters  on  that  just 
and  rightful  footing,  on  which  they  would  readily 
have  been  placed,  had  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Astor 
been  attended  to.  We  shall  now  state  a  few  par- 
ticulars of  subsequent  events,  so  as  to  lead  the 
reader  up  to  the  period  of  which  we  are  about 
to  treat,  and  to  prepare  him  for  the  circumstances 
of  our  narrative. 

In  consequence  of  the  apathy  and  neglect  of 
the  American  government,  Mr.  Astor  abandoned 
all  thoughts  of  regaining  Astoria,  and  made  no 
ftirther  attempt  to  extend  his  enterprises  beyond 
the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  the  North-west  Com- 
pany considered  themselves  the  lords  of  the  coun- 
try. They  did  not  long  enjoy  unmolested  the 
sway  which  they  had  somewhat  surreptitiously 
attained. '  A  fierce  competition  ensued  between 
them  and  their  old  rivals,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany ;  which  was  carried  on  at  great  cost  and 
sacrifice,  and  occasionally  with  the  loss  of  life. 
It  ended  in  the  ruin  of  most  of  the  partners  of 
the  North-west  Company ;  and  the  merging  of  the 
relics  of  that  establishment,  in  1821,  in  the  rival 
association.  From  that  time,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade 
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from  the  coast  of  lie  Pacific  lo  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  for  a  consideralile  extent  north  and 
south.  They  removed  their  emporium  from  As- 
toria to  Fort  Vuucouver,  a  strong  post  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Columbia  River,  about  sixty  milea 
from  its  month ;  whence  they  furnished  their  in- 
terior posts,  aad  sent  forth  their  brigades  of  trap- 
pera. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  formed  a  vast  barrier 
between  them  and  the  United  States,  and  their 
stem  and  awflil  defiles,  theii'  rugged  valleys,  and 
the  great  western  plains  watered  by  their  rivera, 
remained  almost  a  terra  incoguilA  to  the  American 
trapper.  The  diificulties  experienced  ia  1808,  by 
Mr.  Henry  of  the  Missouri  Company,  the  first 
American  who  trapped  upon  the  head-waters  of 
the  Columbia;  and  the  frightful  hardships  sus- 
tained by  WHsou.  P.  Hunt,  Ramsay  Crooks, 
Robert  Stuart,  aad  other  Intrepid  Astorians,  in 
their  ill-fat«d  expeditions  across  the  mountains, 
appeared  for  a  time  to  check  all  fiirther  enterprise 
in  that  direction.  The  Ameidcan  traders  contented 
themselves  witli  following  up  the  head  branches 
of  the  Missouri,  the  ToUowstone,  and  other  rivers 
and  streams  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, but  forbore  to  attempt  those  great  saow- 
crowned  sierras. 

One  of  the  first  to  revive  these  tramontane  ex- 
peditions was  Gienera!  Ashley,  of  Missouri,  a  man 
whose  courage  and  achievements  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  enterprises,  have  rendered  him  famous  in 
the  Far  West.  In  conjunction  with  Mr-  Heury, 
already  mentioned,  he  established  a  post  on  the 
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banks  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  in  1822,  and  in 
the  following  year  pushed  a  resolute  band  of  trap- 
pers across  the  mountains  to  the  banks  of  the 
Green  River  or  Colorado  of  the  West,  often 
known  by  the  Indian  name  of  the  Seeds-ke-dee 
Agie.^  This  attempt  was  followed  up  and  sus- 
tained by  others,  until  in  1825  a  footing  was  se- 
cured, and  a  complete  system  of  trapping  organized 
beyond  the  mountains. 

It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  courage,  for- 
titude, and  perseverance  of  the  pioneers  of  the  fiir 
trade,  who  conducted  these  early  expeditions,  and 
first  broke  their  way  through  a  wilderness  where 
everything  was  calculated  to  deter  and  dismay 
them.  They  had  to  traverse  the  most  dreary 
and  desolate  mountains,  and  barren  and  trackless 
wastes,  uninhabited  by  man,  or  occasionally  in- 
fested by  predatory  and  cruel  savages.  They  knew 
nothing  of  the  country  beyond  the  verge  of  their 
horizon,  and  had  to  gather  information  as  they 
wandered.  They  beheld  volcanic  plains  stretching 
around  them,  and  ranges  of  mountains  piled  up 
to  the  clouds,  and  glistening  with  eternal  frost :  but 
knew  nothing  of  their  defiles,  nor  how  they  were  to 
be  penetrated  or  traversed.  They  launched  them- 
selves in  firail  canoes  on  rivers,  without  knowing 
whither  their  swift  currents  would  carry  them,  or 
what  rocks,  and  shoals,  .and  rapids,  they  might  en- 
counter in  their  course.  They  had  to  be  contin- 
ually on  the  alert,  too,  against  the  mountain  tribes, 
who  beset  every  defile,  laid  ambuscades  in  their 

1  i.  e.    The  Prairie  Hen  Biver.  Agie  in  the  Crow  language 
signifies  river. 
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path,  or  attacked  them  in  their  night  encamp- 
ments ;  so  that,  of  the  h^nly  bands  of  tfapperg 
that  &ist  eatered  into  these  regions,  three  fittha 
are  said  to  have  tkllen  by  the  hands  of  savage 

In  this  wild  and  warlike  school  a  number  of 
leaders  have  sprung  up,  originally  in  the  employ, 
Gubsequently  partners  of  Ashley ;  among  these 
we  may  mention  Smith,  Fitzpalrick,  Bridger, 
Robert  Campbell,  and  William  Sublette ;  whose 
adventares  and  espluita  partake  of  the  wildest 
spirit  of  romance.  The  association  commenced 
by  General  Ashley  underwent  various  modifica- 
tions. That  gentleman  having  acquired  auffident 
fortune,  sold  out  his  interest  and  retired ;  and  the 
leading  spirit  tbut  succeeded  him  was  Captain 
■WHliam  Sublette ;  a  man  worthy  of  note,  as  his 
name  has  become  renowned  in  irontier  sloiy.  He 
is  a  native  of  Kentucky,  ajid  of  game  descent ; 
lua  maternal  grand&ther.  Colonel  Wheatley,  a 
companion  of  Boon,  having  been  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  West,  celebrated  in  Indian  war- 
fere,  and  killed  in  one  of  the  contests  of  the 
"  Bloody  Ground."  We  shall  frequently  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  this  Sublette,  and  always  to 
the  credit  of  his  game  qualities.  In  1830,  the 
Hssodatiou  look  the  name  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Fur  Company,  of  which  Captain  Suhletta 
and  Robert  Cumpbell  were  promiueul  members. 

In  the  meantime,  tlie  success  of  this  company 
attracted  the  attention  and  excited  tike  emulation 
of  the  Amoricau  Fur  Company,  and  brought  them 
once  more  iuto  the  tiold  of  their  ancient  enterprise. 
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Mr.  Astor,  the  founder  of  the  association,  had  re- 
tired from  busy  life,  and  the  concerns  of  the  com- 
pany were  ably  managed  by  Mr.  Ramsay  Crooks, 
of  Snake  Eiver  renown,  who  still  officiates  as  its 
president.  A  competition  immediately  ensued 
between  the  two  companies,  for  the  trade  with  the 
mountain  tribes,  and  the  trapping  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  Columbia,  and  the  other  great  trib- 
utaries of  the  Pacific.  Beside  the  regular  ope- 
rations of  these  formidable  rivals,  there  have  been 
from  time  to  time  desultory  enterprises,  or  rather 
experiments,  of  minor  associations,  or  of  adven- 
turous individuals,  beside  roving  bands  of  independ- 
ent trappers,  who  either  hunt  for  themselves,  or 
engage  for  a  single  season,  in  the  service  of  one 
or  other  of  the  main  companies. 

The  consequence  is,  that  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  ulterior  regions,  from  the  Russian  pos- 
sessions in  the  north,  down  to  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments of  California,  have  been  traversed  and  ran- 
sacked in  every  direction  by  bands  of  hunters 
and  Indian  traders ;  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
mountain  pass,  or  defile,  that  is  not  known  and 
threaded  in  their  restless  migrations,  nor  a  name- 
less stream  that  is  not  haunted  by  the  lonely  trap- 
per. 

The  American  ftir  companies  keep  no  estab- 
lished post  beyond  the  mountains.  Everything 
there  is  regulated  by  resident  partners ;  that  is  to 
say,  partners  who  reside  in  the  tramontane  coun- 
try, but  who  move  about  from  place  to  place, 
either  with  Indian  tribes,  whose  traffic  they  wish 
to  monopolize,  or  with  main  bodies  of  their  own 
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men,  whom  they  employ  in  trading  and  trapping. 
In  the  mean  time,  they  detach  bands,  or  "  brigades" 
as  they  are  termed,  of  trappers  in  various  direc- 
dons,  assigning  to  each  a  portion  of  country  as  a 
hunting,  or  trapping  ground.  In  the  months  of 
Jone  and  July,  when  there  is  an  jnterral  between 
the  hunting  seasons,  a  general  rende^iTons  is  held, 
at  some  designated  place  in  the  mountaina,  where 
the  afKurs  of  the  past  year  are  settled  by  the  res- 
ident partners,  and  the  plans  &r  the  following 
year  arra,iiged. 

To  this  rendezvous  repair  the  various  brigades 
of  tr^ipers  from  their  widely  separated  hunting 
grounds,  bringing  in  the  products  of  their  year's 
campaign.  Hither  also  repair  the  Indian  tribes 
accnstomed  to  traffic  their  peltries  with  the  com- 
pany. Bands  of  free  trappers  resort  hither  also, 
to  sell  the  furs  they  have  coUeci«d ;  or  to  engage 
their  services  ibr  ibe  next  bunting  season. 

To  this  rendezvous  the  company  sends  amiaally 
a  convoy  of  suppliea  from  its  establishment  on 
the  Atlantic  frontier,  under  the  guidance  of  some 
experienced  partner  or  officer.  On  the  arrival 
of  this  coijvoy,  the  resident  partner  at  the  rendez- 
vous depends,  to  set  all  his  next  year's  machinery 
in  moUon. 

Now  as  the  rival  compauiea  keep  a  vi^lant  eye 
upon  each  other,  and  are  anxious  to  discover  each 
other's  plans  and  movements,  they  generally  con- 
trive to  hold  their  annual  assemblages  at  no  great 
distance  apart.  An  eager  competition  exists  also 
between  liieir  respective  convoys  of  supplies,  which 
shaU  first  reach  its  place  of  rendeavouB.     For  this 
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purpose,  they  set  off  with  the  first  appearance  of 
grass  OQ  the  Atlantic  frontier,  and  push  with  all 
diligence  for  the  mountains.  The  company  that 
can  first  open  its  tempting  supplies  of  coffee,  to- 
bacco, ammunition,  scarlet  doth,  blankets,  bright 
shawls,  and  glittering  trinkets,  has  the  greatest 
chance  to  get  all  the  peltries  and  furs  of  the  In- 
dians and  fi^e  trappers,  and  to  engage  their  ser- 
vices for  the  next  season.  It  is  able,  also,  to  fit 
out  and  dispatch  its  own  trappers  the  soonest,  so 
as  to  get  the  start  of  its  competitors,  and  to  have 
the  first  dash  into  the  hunting  and  trapping 
grounds. 

A  new  species  of  strategy  has  sprung  out  of 
this  hunting  and  trapping  competition.  The  con- 
stant  study  of  the  rival  bands  is  to  forestall  and 
outwit  each  other ;  to  supplant  each  other  in  the 
good-will  and  custom  of  the  Indian  tribes ;  to  cross 
each  other's  plans ;  to  mislead  each  other  as  to 
routes ;  in  a  word,  next  to  his  own  advantage,  the 
study  of  the  Indian  trader  is  the  disadvantage  of 
his  competitor. 

The  influx  of  this  wandering  trade  has  had  its 
effects  on  the  habits  of  the  mountain  tribes.  They 
have  found  the  trapping  of  the  beaver  their  most 
profitable  species  of  hunting ;  and  the  traffic  with 
the  white  man  has  opened  to  them  sources  of 
luxury  of  which  they  previously  had  no  idea. 
The  introduction  of  fire-arms  has  rendered  them 
more  successful  hunters,  but  at  the  same  time  more 
formidable  foes ;  some  of  them,  incorrigibly  savage 
and  warlike  in  their  nature,  have  found  the  ex- 
peditions of  the  fur  traders  grand  objects  of  prof- 
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itable  adventure.  To  waylay  and  harass  a  band 
of  trappers  with  their  pflpk-horses,  when  embar- 
rassed, in  the  rugged  defiles  of  the  mouutains.  has 
become  as  faTorite  an  exploit  with  these  Indianfi 
as  the  plunder  of  a  caravan  to  the  Arab  of  the 
desert.  The  Crows  and  Elackfeet,  who  were  sueh 
terrors  in  the  path  of  the  early  adventurers  to 
Astoria,  still  continue  their  predatory  habita,  but 
seem  to  have  brought  them  to  greater  system. 
They  know  the  routes  and  resorts  of  the  trappers  ; 
where  to  waylay  them  on  their  journeys ;  where 
to  find  them  in  the  hunting  seasons,  and  where  to 
hover  about  them  in  winter  quarters.  The  tiib  of  a 
trapper,  therefore,  is  a  perpetnal  afat«  militant, 
and  he  muet  steep  with  hia  weapons  in  his  hands. 

A  new  order  of  trappers  and  traders,  also,  have 
grown  out  of  this  system  of  things.  In  the  old 
times  of  the  great  North-west  Company,  when  the 
trade  m  furs  was  pursued  chiefly  about  the  lakes 
and  rivers,  the  expeditions  were  carried  on  in  bat- 
teanx  and  canoes.  The  voyageura  or  boatmen 
were  the  rank  and  file  in  the  service  of  the  trader, 
and  even  the  hardy  "  men  of  the  north,"  those 
great  rufflers  and  game  birds,  were  fain  to  be  pad- 
dled from  point  to  point  of  their  migrations 

A  totally  different  class  has  now  sprung  up ;  — 
"  the  Mountaineers,"  the  traders  and  trappers 
that  scale  the  vast  mountain  chains,  and  pursue 
their  hazardous  vocations  amidst  their  wild  recesses. 
They  move  from  place  to  place  on  horseback. 
The  equestrian  eiercises,  therefore,  in  which  they 
are  engaged,  the  nature  of  the  countries  they  trav- 
erse, vast   pitune  and    mountains,  pure    and  ex- 
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hilarating  in  atmospheric  qualities,  seem  to  make 
them  physically  and  mentally  a  more  lively  and 
mercurial  race  than  the  fur  traders  and  trappers 
of  former  days,  the  self-vaunting  "  men  of  the 
north."  A  man  who  bestrides  a  horse,  must  be 
essentially  different  from  a  man  who  cowers  in  a 
canoe.  We  find  them,  accordingly,  hardy,  lithe, 
vigorous,  and  active;  extravagant  iq  word,  in 
thought,  and  deed ;  heedless  of  hardship  ;  daring 
of  danger ;  prodigal  of  the  present,  and  thought- 
less of  the  friture. 

A  difference  is  to  be  perceived  even  between 
liiese  mountain  hunters  and  those  of  the  lower 
regions  along  the  waters  of  the  MissourL  The 
latter,  generally  French  Creoles,  live  comfortably 
in  cabins  and  log-huts,  well  sheltered  from  the  in- 
clemencies of  the  seasons.  They  are  within  the 
reach  of  frequent  supplies  from  the  settlements ; 
their  life  is  comparatively  free  from  danger,  and 
from  most  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  upper  wilder- 
ness. The  consequence  is,  that  they  are  less 
hardy,  self-dependent  and  game-spirited,  than  the 
mountaineer.  K  the  latter  by  chance  comes  among 
them  on  his  way  to  and  from  the  settlements,  he 
is  like  a  game-cock  among  the  common  roosters 
of  the  poultry-yard.  Accustomed  to  live  in  tents, 
or  to  bivouac  in  the  open  air,  he  despises  the  com- 
forts and  is  impatient  of  the  confinement  of  the 
log-house.  If  his  meal  is  not  ready  in  season,  he 
takes  his  rifle,  hies  to  the  forest  or  prairie,  shoots 
his  own  game,  lights  his  fire,  and  cooks  his  repast. 
With  his  horse  and  his  rifle,  he  is  iudependent  of 
the  world,  and  spurns  at  all  its  restraints.     The 
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very  Euperinteu  dents  at  the  lower  posts  will  not 
put  him  ta  mess  with  the  common  men,  the  hire- 
lings of  the  eBtahliuhment,  but  treat  liim  as  some- 
flung  superior. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  class  of  men  on  tlie  face 
of  flie  earth,  says  Captain  Bonneville,  who  lead  a 
life  of  more  continued  exertion,  peril,  and  excite- 
menl,  and  who  are  more  enamored  of  their  oc- 
cupations, tlian  the  free  trappers  of  the  West. 
No  toil,  no  danger,  no  privation  can  turn  the  trap- 
per from  his  pursuit.  His  passionals  exdtement 
at  times  resembles  a  mania.  In  vain  may  the 
most  vigilant  and  cruel  savages  beset  hib  path ;  in 
viun  may  rocks,  and  precipices,  and  wintry  torrents 
oppose  his  progress ;  let  but  a  single  track  of  a 
beaver  meet  his  eye,  and  he  forgets  all  dangers 
And  defies  aU  difficulties.  At  times,  he  may  be 
seen  with  his  traps  on  his  shoulder,  buffeting  his 
way  across  rapid  streams,  amidst  floating  blocks 
of  ice ;  at  other  times,  he  is  to  be  found  with  his 
traps  swimg  on  his  back  clambering  the  most  rug- 
ged mouniwns,  scaling  or  descending  tiie  most 
fngbtfol  precipices,  searching,  by  routes  inacces- 
Btble  to  the  borse,  and  never  before  trodden  by 
white  niiin,  for  springs  and  lakes  unknown  to  his 
comrades,  and  where  he  may  meet  with  his  favor- 
ite game.  Such  is  the  mountaineer,  the  hardy  trap- 
per of  the  West ;  and  such,  as  we  have  dighlly 
sketched  it,  is  the  wild,  Robin  Hood  kind  of  life, 
witL  all  its  strange  and  motley  populace,  now  ex- 
isting in  fidl  vigor  among  the  Bocky  MoQptains. 

Having  thus  given  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  fur  trade  in  the  Interior  of  our 
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vast  continent.,  and  made  >iim  acqnunted  with  the 
wild  chivalry  of  the  mountains,  we  will  no  longer 
delay  the  introduction  of  Captmn  EoDseville  and 
his  band  into  this  field  of  their  enterprise,  but 
launch  them  at  once  upon  the  perilous  plains  of 
the  Far  "West. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Depurture  from   Fort  Osaga.  —  Modes   of  tninsporlatioQ. — 
PMk-borsea — Wagons.  —  Walker  and  Cerrri;  their  char- 

■ctere BnoTant  feelings  on  launching  upon  the  t'rai* 

ries.  —  Wild  BquipmeiltB  of  llifl  trappers.  —  Their  gambnls 
and  aniic!!.  —  Difference  of  character  between  the  Ameriean 
■nd  Frvnch  trappfrs.  —  Agonojr  dF  the  Kansas.  —  Gineral 
Clarke.  —  White  Flume,  the  KansM  Chief.  —  Niglit  scenu 
In  a  trader's  camp.  —  Colloqay  between  White  Flame  and 
the  Captain.  — Bea-hunlers.  — Their  expeditions.  —  Their 
feuds  with  the  Indians.  —  Bargaining  talent  of  White 
PIuniB. 


nS^^T  was  on  the  first  of  Ma;,  1832,  that 
Hh  afil  Captain  Bonneville  took  his  tieparture 
p^-yjl  fi'um  the  froDtier  post  of  Fort  Ottage,  on. 
the  Missouri.  He  bad  enKsteil  a  party  of  one 
huudreii  and  t«n  men,  most  of  whom  had  been  in 
the  Indian  country,  and  some  of  whom  were  ex- 
perienced hunters  and  trappers.  Fort  Oaage,  and 
other  [^ces  on  the  borders  of  the  weateni  wilder- 
ness, abonnd  with  characters  of  the  kind,  ready 
for  any  expedition. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  transportation  in  these 
great  inland  expeditions  of  the  tiir  traders  is  on 
mules  and  pack-horses ;  but  Captain  BonneyiUe 
subslitnted  wagons.  Though  he  was  to  travel 
through  a  trackless  wildernesa,  yet  the  greater 
part  of  his  route  would  He  across  open  plains,  des- 
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titute  of  forests,  and  where  wheel  carriages  can 
pass  in  every  direction.  The  chief  difl&culty  occurs 
in  passing  tlie  deep  ravines  cut  through  the  prai- 
ries by  streams  and  winter  torrents.  Here  it  is 
often  necessary  to  dig  a  road  down  the  banks, 
and  to  make  bridges  for  the  wagons. 

In  transporting  his  baggage  in  vehicles  of  this 
kind,  Captain  Bonneville  thought  he  would  save 
the  great  delay  caused  «yery  morning  by  packing 
the  horses,  and  the  labor  of  unpacking  in  the  even- 
ing. Fewer  horses  also  would  be  required,  and 
less  risk  mcurred  of  their  wandering  away,  or 
being  frightened  or  carried  off  by  the  Indians. 
The  wagons,  also,  would  be  more  easily  defended, 
and  might  form  a  kind  of  fortification  in  case  of 
attack  in  the  open  prairies.  A  train  of  twenty 
wagons,  drawn  by  oxen,  or  by  four  mules  or  horses 
each,  and  laden  with  merchandise,  ammunition,  and 
provisions,  were  disposed  in  two  columns  in  the 
centre  of  the  party,  which  was  equally  divided 
into  a  van  and  a  rear-guard.  As  sub-leaders  or 
lieutenants  in  his  expedition.  Captain  Bonneville 
had  made  choice  of  Mr.  I.  R.  Walker  and  Mr.  M. 
S.  Cerre.  The  former  was  a  native  of  Tennessee, 
about  six  feet  high,  strong  built,  dark  complexioned, 
brave  in  spirit,  though  mild  in  manners.  He  had 
resided  for  many  years  in  Missouri,  on  the  frontier ; 
had  been  among  the  earliest  adventurers  to  Santa 
Fd,  where  he  went  to  trap  beaver,  and  was  taken 
by  the  Spaniards.  Being  liberated,  he  engaged 
with  the  Spaniards  and  Sioux  Indians  in  a  war 
against  the  Pawnees ;  then  returned  to  Missouri, 
and  had  acted  by  turns  as  sheriff,  trader,  trapper, 
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until  lie  was  eiiliuted  bs  a  leader  by  Captain 
BoDneville. 

Cerrt',  his  other  leader,  had.  likewise  been  in 
expeditions  to  Santa  F^,  in  which  he  had  eudvired 
mach  hardship.  He  was  of  tlie  middle  size,  light 
complexioned,  and  though  but  alxtut  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  was  considered  an  eiperienced  Li- 
diau  trader.  It  was  a  great  object  with  Captain 
Bonneville  to  get  to  the  mounliuns  before  the 
Bummer  heats  and  auiiiffier  flies  shoold  render  the 
travelling  across  the  prairies  distressing ;  and 
before  ihe  annual  assemblages  of  people  connected 
vritJi  itxfi  fur  trade,  should  bave  broken  up,  and 
{Aspersed  to  the  hunting  grounds. 

The  two  rival  associations  already  mentioned, 
the  American  Fur  Company  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Fur  Company,  had  their  several  places  of 
rettdeKTouB  ibr  the  present  year  at  no  great  dis- 
tance ajiart,  in  Pierre's  Hole,  a  deep  ralley  in  the 
heart  of  tJie  mountains,  and  thither  Captain  Bon- 
neviUe  intended  to  shape  hia  course. 

It  is  not  easy  to  do  jusliee  to  the  exulting  feel- 
ings of  the  worthy  captain,  at  finding  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  stout  hand  of  hunters,  trappers,  and 
woodmen ;  fairly  launched  on  the  broad  prairies, 
with  hie  &CU  to  the  boundless  West  Tlie  tamest 
inhabitant  of  dties,  the  veriest  spoiled  child  of 
ctvilizalJon,  feels  hie  heart  dUale  and  his  pulse  beat 
h^h,  on  finding  liimself  on  horseback  in  the  glo- 
rious wilderness ;  wliat  then  must  be  the  ezcitoment 
of  one  whose  imagination  had  been  stimulated  by 
a  residence  on  the  frontier,  and  to  whom  the 
wilderness  was  a  re^oa  of  romance  I 
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His  hardy  followers  partook  of  his  excitement. 
Most  of  them  had  already  experienced  the  wild 
freedom  of  savage  life,  and  looked  forward  to  a 
renewal  of  past  scenes  of  adventure  and  exploit 
Their  very  appearance  and  equipment  exhi- 
bited a  piebald  mixture,  half  civilized  and  half 
savage.  Many  of  them  looked  more  like  Indians 
than  white  men,  in  their  garbs  and  accoutre- 
ments,  and  their  very  horses  were  caparis- 
oned  in  barbaric  style,  with  fstntastic  trappings. 
The  outset  of  a  band  of  adventurers  on  one  of 
these  expeditions  is  always  animated  and  joyous. 
The  welkin  rang  with  their  shouts  and  yelps,  after 
the  manner  of  the  savages ;  and  with  boisterous 
jokes  and  light-hearted  laughter.  As  they  passed 
the  straggling  hamlets  and  solitary  cabins  that 
fringe  the  skirts  of  the  frontier,  they  would  startle 
their  inmates  by  Indian  yeUs  and  war-whoops,  or 
regale  them  with  grotesque  feats  of  horsemanship, 
well  suited  to  their  half  savage  appearance.  Most 
of  these  abodes  were  inhabited  by  men  who  had 
themselves  been  in  similar  expeditions ;  they  wel- 
comed the  travellers,  therefore,  as  brother  trappers, 
treated  them  with  a  hunter's  hospitality,  and 
cheered  them  with  an  honest  God  speed,  at  parting. 

And  here  we  would  remark  a  great  difference, 
in  point  of  character  and  quality,  between  the  two 
classes  of  trappers,  the  "  American"  and  "  French," 
as  they  are  called  in  contradistinction.  The  latter 
is  meant  to  designate  the  French  Creole  of  Canada 
or  Louisiana ;  the  former,  the  trapper  of  the  old 
American  stock,  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
others  of  the  Western  States.     The  French  trap-* 
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per  iH  represented  as  a  lighter,  softer,  more  self- 
indulgent  kmd  of  man.  He  must  have  hia  Indian 
wife,  his  lodge,  and  his  petty  conveniences.  He 
A  gay  and  thoughtless,  takea  little  heed  of  land- 
nuirks,  depends  upon  his  leaders  and  compaoioiiB 
to  think  for  the  common  weal,  and,  if  left  to  him- 
self, is  ea»ly  perplexed  and  lost. 

The  American  trapper  stauda  by  himself,  and 
13  peerless  for  the  service  of  the  wilderness.  Drop 
' '  1  in  the  midat  of  a  prairie,  or  in  the  heart  of 
mountains,  and  be  is  never  at  a  loss.  He 
notices  every  landmark ;  can  retrace  his  routfi 
through  the  moat  monotonous  plains,  or  the  most 
perplexed  labyrinths  of  the  mountains  ;  no  danger 
OOP  difficulty  can  appall  him,  and  he  scorns  to  com- 
plain under  any  privation.  In  equipping  the  two 
kinds  of  trappers,  the  Creole  and  Canadian  are 
Kpt  to  prefer  the  light  fusee ;  the  American  always 
grasps  his  rifle ;  he  despises  what  he  calls  the  "  shot- 
gun." We  give  these  eatimatea  on  the  authority 
'  a  trailer  of  long  experience,  and  a  foreigner 
\ij  birlh.  "  I  consider  one  American,"  said  he, 
"  equal  to  thi'ee  Canadians  in  point  of  sagacity, 
aptneaa  at  resources,  Eelf-depeudenee,  and  fearless- 

iB  of  spirit.  In  foot,  no  one  con  cope  with  him 
as  a  alark  tramper  of  the  wHderneaa." 

Beside  the  two  classes  of  trappers  just  men- 
Uonod,  Captain  Bonneville  had  enlisted  several 
Delaware  Indians  in  hia  employ,  on  whose  hunt 
ing  qualifications  he  placed  great  reliance. 

On  the  Rth  of  May  the  travellers  passed  the 
last  borfler  habitation,  and  hade  a  long  fiireweJl 
to  the  ease  and  security  of  civilization.    The  buoy- 
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ant  and  clamorous  spirits  with  which  they  had 
commenced  their  march,  gradually  subsided  as 
they  entered  upon  its  difficulties.  They  found 
the  prairies  saturated  with  the  heavy  cold  rains, 
prevalent  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  the  wagon  wheels  sank  deep 
in  the  mire,  the  horses  were  often  to  the  fetlock, 
and  both  steed  and  rider  were  completely  jaded 
by  the  evening  of  the  12th,  when  they  reached 
the  Kansas  Biver ;  a  fine  stream  about  three 
hundred  yards  wide,  entering  the  Missouri  from 
the  south.  Though  fordable  in  almost  every  part 
at  the  end  of  summer  and  during  the  autumn, 
yet  it  was  necessary  to  construct  a  raft  for  the 
transportation  of  the  wagons  and  effects.  All 
this  was  done  in  the  course  of  the  following  day, 
and  by  evening,  the  whole  party  arrived  at  the 
agency  of  the  Kansas  tribe.  This  was  under  the 
suBerintendence  of  General  Clarke,  brother  of  the 
celebrated  traveller  of  the  same  name,  who,  with 
Lewis,  made  the  first  expedition  down  the  waters 
of  the  Columbia.  He  was  living  like  a  patriarch, 
surrounded  by  laborers  and  interpreters,  all 
snugly  housed,  and  provided  with  excellent 
farms.  The  functionary  next  in  consequence  to 
the  agent  was  the  blacksmith,  a  most  important, 
and,  indeed,  indispensable  personage  in  a  frontier 
conmiunity.  The  Kansas  resemble  the  Osages  in 
features,  dress,  and  language  ;  they  raise  com  and 
hunt  the  buffalo,  ranging  the  Kansas  River,  and 
its  tributary  streams ;  at  the  time  of  the  captam's 
visit,  they  were  at  war  with  the  Pawnees  of  the 
Nebraska,  or  Platte  River. 
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The  iiouanal  sight  of  a,  train  of  wagons,  caused 
quite  a  sensation  among  these  ravages ;  who 
thronged  about  the  caravan,  examining  every- 
thing minutely,  and  asking  a  thousand  questions  : 
exhibidng  a  degree  of  exdtability,  and  a  lively 
curiosity,  totally  opposite  to  that  apathy  with 
which  their  race  is  so  often  reproached. 

The  personage  who  most  attracted  the  cap- 
tain's attenliou  at  this  place,  was  "  White  Plume," 
the  Bjinsas  chief,  and  they  soon  became  good 
friends.  White  Plume  (we  are  pleased  with  his 
chivalroua  sovbriquet)  inhabited  a  large  stone 
house,  built  for  him  by  order  of  the  American 
government :  but  the  establishment  had  not  been 
carried  ont  iu  corresponding  style.  It  might  be 
palace  without,  but  it  was  wigwam  within  ;  so 
^at,  between  the  stateliness  of  his  mansion,  and 
the  squalidneBS  of  his  fiimiture,  the  gallant  White 
Plume  presenteil  some  such  whimsical  incongmity 
M  we  see  in  the  gala  equipments  of  an  Indian 
due£  on  a  treaty-making  embassy  at  Washington, 
yrho  bsB  been  generously  decked  out  in  cooked  hat 
and  tiulitary  coat,  in  contrast  to  his  breech-clout 
and  leathern  leggings ;  being  grand  offleer  at  top, 
and  ragged  Indian  at  bottom. 

White  Plume  was  so  taken  with  the  courtesy 
of  the  captain,  and  pleased  with  one  or  two  pres- 
ents received  from  him,  that  he  accompanied  him 
ft  day's  journey  on  his  march,  and  passed  a  night 
in  his  camp,  on  the  margin  of  a  small  stream. 
The  method  of  encamping  generally  observed  by 
the  captain,  was  as  follows :  The  twenty  wagons 
were  disposed    in  a  square,  at  the  distance  of 
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thirty-three  feet  from  each  other.  In  every  inter- 
val there  was  a  mess  stationed ;  and  eadi  mess 
had  its  fire,  where  the  men  oooked,  ate,  gossiped, 
and  slept.  The  horses  were  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  square,  with  a  guard  stationed  over  them 
at  night. 

The  horses  were  "  side-lined,"  as  it  is  termed  : 
that  is  to  say  the  fore  and  hind  foot  on  the  same 
side  of  the  animal  were  tied  together,  so  as  to  be 
within  eighteen  inches  of  each  other.  A  horse 
thus  fettered  is  for  a  time  sadly  embarrassed,  but 
soon  becomes  sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  re- 
straint to  move  about  slowly.  It  prevents  his 
wandering;  and  his  being  easily  carried  off  at 
night  by  lurking  Indians.  When  a  horse  that  is 
"  foot  free,"  is  tied  to  one  thus  secured,  the  latter 
forms,  as  it  were,  a  pivot,  round  which  the  other 
runs  and  curvets,  in  case  of  alarm. 

The  encampment  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
presented  a  striking  scene.  The  various  mess- 
fires  were  surrounded  by  picturesque  groups, 
standing,  sitting,  and  reclining ;  some  busied  in 
cooking,  others  in  cleaning  their  weapons  :  while 
the  frequent  laugh  told  that  the  rough  joke,  or 
merry  story  was  going  on.  In  the  middle  of  the 
camp,  before  the  principal  lodge,  sat  the  two 
chieftains.  Captain  Bonneville  and  White  Plume, 
in  soldier-like  communion,  the  captain  delighted 
with  the  opportunity  of  meeting,  on  social  terms, 
with  one  of  the  red  warriors  of  the  wilderness, 
the  unsophisticated  children  of  nature.  The 
latter  was  squatted  on  his  buffalo  robe,  his  strong 
features  and  red  skin  glaring  in  the  broad  light 
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sing  fire,  while  he  recounted  astouncling 
talM  of  the  bloody  exploits  of  his  trilte  ami  him- 
gelf,  in  their  wars  with  the  Pawnees  ;  for  there 
are  no  old  soltliera  more  given  (o  long  campaign- 
ing stories,  than  Indian  "braves." 

The  fends  of  Wbite  Plume,  hovfever,  bad  not 
been  confined  to  the  red  men ;  he  had  much  to 
say  of  brushes  with  bee  hunters,  a  class  of  offend- 
ers for  whom  he  seemed  to  cherish  a  particular 
nbhorrence.  As  the  species  of  hunting  prose- 
cuted by  these  worthies  is  not  laid  down  in  any 
of  t}ie  andent  books  of  venerie,  and  is,  in  fact, 
peculiar  to  oitr  western  frontier,  a  word  or  two 
on  the  subject  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  tbe 

The  bee  hunter  is  geuerally  some  settler  on 
the  verge  of  the  prairie  ;  a  long,  lank  fellow,  of 
fever  and  ague  complexion,  acquireii  from  bving 
on  new  soil,  and  in  a  hut  built  of  green  logs.  In 
the  autumn,  when  the  harvest  is  over,  these  fron- 
tier settlers  form  parties  of  two  or  three,  and 
prepare  for  a  bee  hunt.  Having  provided  them- 
selves with  a  wagon,  and  a  number  of  empty 
casks,  they  sally  off,  armed  with  (heir  rifles,  into 
the  wilderness,  directing  their  course  east,  west, 
north,  or  south,  without  any  regard  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  American  government,  which  strictly 
fbrlflds  all  trespass  upon  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  Indian  tribes. 

The  belts  of  woodland  that  traverse  the  lower 
prmries,  and  border  the  rivers,  are  peopled  by 
innumerable  swarms  of  wild  bees,  which  make 
their  hives  in  hollow  trees,  and  fill  them  with 
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honey  tolled  from  the  rich  flowers  of  the  prairies. 
The  bees,  accordmg  to  popular  assertion,  are 
migrating,  like  the  settlers,  to  the  west.  An 
Indian  trader,  well  experienced  in  the  country, 
informs  us  that  within  ten  years  that  he  has 
passed  in  the  Far  West,  the  bee  has  advanced 
westward  above  a  hundred  miles.  It  is  said  on 
the  Missouri,  that  the  wild  turkey  and  the  wild 
bee  go  up  the  river  together :  neither  are  found 
in  the  upper  regions.  It  is  but  recently  that  the 
wild  turkey  has  been  killed  on  the  Nebraska,  or 
Platte ;  and  his  travelling  competitor,  the  wild 
bee,  appeared  there  about  the  same  time. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may :  the  course  of  our  party 
of  bee  hunters,  is  to  make  a  wide  circuit  through 
the  woody  river  bottoms,  and  the  patches  of  forest 
on  the  prairies,  marking,  as  they  go  out,  every 
tree  in  which  they  have  detected  a  hive.  These 
marks  are  generally  respected  by  any  other  bee 
himter  that  should  come  upon  their  track.  When 
they  have  marked  sufficient  to  fill  all  their  casks, 
they  turn  their  faces  homeward,  cut  down  the 
trees  as  they  proceed,  and  having  loaded  their 
wagon  with  honey  and  wax,  return  well  pleased 
to  the  settlements. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  the  Indians  relish  wild 
honey  as  highly  as  do  the  white  men,  and  are  the 
more  delighted  with  this  natural  luxury  from  its 
having,  in  many  instances,  but  recently  made  its 
appearance  in  their  lands.  The  consequence  is, 
numberless  disputes  and  conflicts  between  them 
and  the  bee  hunters :  and  often  a  party  of  the 
latter,  returning,  laden  with  rich  spoil,  from  one 
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of  their  forays,  are  apt  to  be  waylaid  by  the  na- 
tive lords  of  the  soil ;  their  honey  to  be  seized, 
their  harness  cut  to  pieces,  and  themselves  left  to 
find  their  way  home  the  best  way  they  can,  happy 
to  escape  with  no  greater  personal  harm  than  a 
sound  rib-roasting. 

Such  were  the  marauders  of  whose  offenses 
the  gallant  White  Plume  made  the  most  bitter 
complaint.  They  were  chiefly  the  settlers  of  the 
western  part  of  Missouri,  who  are  the  most  famous 
bee  hunters  on  the  frontier,  and  whose  favorite 
hunting  ground  lies  within  the  lands  of  the 
Kansas  tribe.  According  to  the  account  of  White 
Plume,  however,  matters  were  pretty  fairly  bal- 
anced between  him  and  the  offenders ;  he  having 
as  often  treated  them  to  a  taste  of  the  bitter,  as 
they  had  robbed  him  of  the  sweets. 

It  is  but  justice  to  this  gallant  chief  to  say,  that 
he  gave  proofs  of  having  acquired  some  of  the 
lights  of  civilization  from  his  proximity  to  the 
whites,  as  was  evinced  in  his  knowledge  of  driving 
a  bargain.  He  required  hard  cash  in  return  for 
some  com  with  which  he  supplied  the  worthy  cap- 
tain, and  kft  the  latter  at  a  loss  which  most  to 
admire,  his  native  chivalry  as  a  brave,  or  his 
acquired  adroitness  as  a  trader. 
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iUOM  the  middle  to   the  end  of   May, 
I  Captain  Boimeville  pursued  a  western 
r  vast  undulating  plains,  des- 
titute of  tree  or  shrub,  rendered  miiy  hy  occa- 
sional rain,  and  eut  up  by  deep  water-courBCa    ■ 
where  they  had  to  dig  roads  for  their  wagons 
down    the  soft  crumbling  banks,  and   to  throw    . 
bridges  attross  the   streains.     The  weather    had 
attained    tlie    sunuuer    heat ;    the    tliennometer  , 
standing  about  fifty-seyen  degrees  in  the  morning, 
early,  but  rising  to  about  ninely  degrees  at  noon. 
The    incessant   breezes,    however,  which    sweep  < 
these  vast  plains,  tender    the   heats    endurable.   I 
Game  was  scanty,  and  they  had  to  eke  out  their  j 
scanty  fare  with  wUd  roots  and  vegetables,  such 
as  the  Indian  potato,  the  wild  onion,  and  the 
prairie  tomato,  and  tliey  met  with  quaniJties  of 
"  red  root,"  from  which  the  hunters  make  a  very  | 
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palatable  beverage.  The  only  humau  heiDg  that 
crosBed  their  path  was  a  Kansas  warrior,  return- 
ing from  some  solitary  expedition  of  bravado  or 
revenge,  bearing  a  Pavmee  scalp  as  a  trophy. 

The  (wimtry  gradually  rose  as  they  pro(»edeil 
westward,  and  their  route  look  them  over  high 
ridges,  commaDding  wide  and  beautiful  prospects. 
The  vast  plain  was  studded  on  the  west  with  in- 
numerable hlUs  of  conical  shape,  such  as  are  seen 
north  of  the  Arkanaas  Kiver.  These  hiils  have 
thdr  Bummita  apparently  cut  off  abont  the  same 
elevation,  so  as  to  leave  flat  surfaces  at  top.  It 
is  conjectured  by  some,  that  the  whole  country 
may  originally  have  been  of  the  altitude  of  these 
tabular  hills  ;  but  through  some  process  of  nature 
may  have  sunk  to  its  present  level ;  these  insu- 
lated eminences  being  protected  by  broad  founda- 
tions of  solid  rock. 

Captain  Bonnsvillo  mentions  another  geological 
phenomenon  north  of  Red  Eiver,  where  the  sur- 
fece  of  the  eardi,  in  considerable  tracts  of  country, ' 
is  covered  with  broad  slabs  of  sandstone,  having 
the  form  and  portion  of  gravo-stoues,  and  look- 
ing as  if  they  had  been  forced  up  by  some  sub- 
terranean agitation.  "  The  resemblance,"  saya 
he,  "  which  these  very  remarkable  spots  have  in 
many  places  to  old  clmrch-yards  is  cnrious  in  the 
extreme.  One  might  almost  fancy  himself  among 
the  tombs  of  the  pre-Adamites." 

On  the  2d  of  June,  they  arrived  on  the  main 
stream  of  the  Nebraska  or  Platte  Hiver  ;  twenty- 
five  miles  below  the  head  of  the  Great  Island. 
The  low  banks  of  fliia  river  give  it  an  appearance 
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of  great  width.  Captain  Bonneville  measured  it 
in  one  place,  and  found  it  twenty-two  hundred 
yards  &om  bank  to  bank.  Its  depth  was  &om 
three  to  six  feet,  the  bottom  fuU  of  quicksands. 
The  Nebraska  is  studded  with  islands  covered 
with  that  species  of  poplar  called  the  cotton-wood 
tree.  Keeping  up  along  the  course  of  this  river 
for  several  days,  they  were  obliged,  from  the 
scarcity  of  game,  to  put  themselves  upon  short 
allowance,  and,  occasionally,  to  kill  a  steer.  They 
bore  their  daily  labors  and  privations,  however, 
with  great  good  humor,  taking  their  tone,  in  all 
probability,  from  the  buoyant  spirit  of  their 
leader.  "  K  the  weather  was  inclement,"  says 
the  captain,  "  we  watched  the  clouds,  and  hoped 
for  a  sight  of  the  blue  sky  and  the  merry  sun. 
If  food  was  scanty,  we  regaled  ourselves  with  the 
hope  of  soon  falling  in  with  herds  of  buffalo,  and 
having  nothing  to  do  but  slay  and  eat."  We 
doubt  whether  the  genial  captain  is  not  describing 
the  cheeriness  of  his  own  breast,  which  gave  a 
cheery  aspect  to  everything  around  him. 

There  certainly  were  evidences,  however,  that 
the  country  was  not  always  equally  destitute  of 
game.  At  one  place,  they  observed  a  field  dec- 
orated with  buffalo  skulls,  arranged  in  circles, 
curves,  and  other  mathematical  figures,  as  if  for 
some  mystic  rite  or  ceremony.  They  were  al- 
most innumerable,  and  seemed  to  have  been  a 
vast  hecatomb  offered  up  in  thanksgiving  to  the 
Great  Spirit  for  some  signal  success  in  the  chase. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  they  came  to  the  fork  of 
the  Nebraska,  where  it    divides  itself  into    two 
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equal  and  beautiful  atrearaa.  One  of  tLeae 
branches  rlBea  in  tha  west^BOUthwest,  near  die 
head  waters  of  the  Arkausas.  Up  tlie  course  of 
this  branch,  as  Captain  Bonneville  waa  well 
aware,  lay  the  route  to  the  Camanche  and  Kio- 
way  Indians,  and  to  the  northern  Mesican  settle- 
meats  ;  of  the  other  branch  he  knew  nothing. 
Its  sources  might  he  among  wild  and  inaccessible 
difis,  and  tumble  aod  foam  down  rugged  defiles 
and  over  crajgy  precipices  ;  but  its  direction  was 
in  the  true  course,  and  up  this  stream  he  deter- 
mined to  prosecute  his  route  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Finding  it  imposBihIe,  from  quicksands 
and  other  dangerous  impe<limeuts,  to  cross  the 
liver  in  this  neighborhood,  he  kept  up  along  the 
south  fork  for  two  days,  merely  seeking  a  safe 
fording  place.  At  length  he  encampeti,  caused 
the  bodies  of  the  wagons  fo  be  dislodged  from 
the  wheds,  covered  with  buffalo  hides,  and  he- 
ameared  with  a  compound  of  tallow  and  ashea ; 
thus  forming  rude  boats.  In  these,  they  ferried 
their  elfects  acrosH  the  stream,  which  was  six 
hundred  yards  wide,  with  a  swift  and  strong  cur- 
rent Three  men  were  in  each  boat,  to  manage 
it ;  others  waded  across,  pusliing  the  barks  be- 
fore them.  Thus  all  crossed  in  safety.  A  march 
of  nine  miles  took  Ihem  over  high  rolling  prairies 
to  the  north  fork ;  their  eyes  Iieing  regaled  with 
the  welcome  sight  of  herds  of  buffalo  at  a  dis- 
tance, some  careering  the  plain,  others  graziug 
and  reposing  in  the  natural  meadows.. 

Skirthig  along  the  north  fork  for  a  day  or  two, 
eicessively  annoyed  by  musquitoes  and  buffalo 
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gnats,  they  reached,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th, 
a  small  but  beautiM  grove,  &om  which  issued 
the  conned  notes  of  singing  birds,  the  first  they 
had  heard  since  crossing  the  boundary  of  Mis- 
souri. After  so  many  days  of  weary  travelling, 
through  a  naked,  monotonous,  and  silent  coimtry, 
it  was  delightftd  once  more  to  hear  the  song  of 
the  bird,  and  to  behold  the  verdure  of  the  grove. 
It  was  a  beautiiul  sunset,  and  a  sight  of  the 
glowing  rays,  mantling  the  tree-tops  and  rustling 
branches,  gladdened  every  heart  They  pitched 
their  camp  in  the  grove,  kindled  their  fires,  par- 
took merrily  of  their  rude  fare,  and  resigned 
themselves  to  the  sweetest  sleep  they  had  en- 
joyed since  their  outset  upon  the  prairies. 

The  country  now  became  rugged  and  broken. 
High  bluffs  advanced  upon  the  river,  and  forced 
the  travellers  occasionally  to  leave  its  banks  and 
wind  their  course  into  the  interior.  In  one  of 
the  wild  and  solitary  passes,  they  were  startled 
by  the  trail  of  four  or  five  pedestrians,  whom 
they  supposed  to  be  spies  from  some  predatory 
camp  of  either  Arickara  or  Crow  Indians.  This 
obliged  them  to  redouble  their  vigilance  at  night, 
and  to  keep  especial  watch  upon  their  horses. 
In  these  rugged  and  elevated  regions  they  began 
to  see  the  black-tailed  deer,  a  species  larger  than 
the  ordinary  kind,  and  chiefly  found  in  rocky  and 
moimtainous  coimtries.  They  had  reached  also 
a  great  buffalo  range  ;  Captain  Bonneville  as- 
cended a  high  bluff,  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  surrounding  plains.  As  fiu*  as  his 
eye  could  reach,  the  country  seemed  absolutely 
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blackened  by  innumerable  herds.  No  language. 
he  says,  could  convey  on  adequate  idea  of  ilm 
vast  living  mass  thus  presented  to  his  eye.  He 
remarked  tliat  the  bulls  and  cows  generally  con- 
gregated in  separate  herds. 

Opposite  to  the  camp  at  this  place  was  a  sin- 
gular pheuomenou,  which  la  amuug  the  curiosities 
of  the  country.  It  is  called  the  Chimney.  The 
lower  part  ia  a  conical  monnd,  rising  out  of  tlie 
naked  plain ;  from  the  summit  shoots  up  a  shaft 
ov  column,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
in  height,  from  which  it  derives  its  nafiie.  The 
height  of  the  whole,  according  to  Captain  Bonne- 
ville, is  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  yards.  It  is 
composed  of  indurated  clay,  wilJi  alternate  layers  . 
of  red  and  white  sandstone,  and  may  be  seen  at 
the  distance  of  upwards  of  thirty  miles. 

On  the  21st,  tliey  encamped  amidst  high  and 
beetling  cliffs  of  indurated  cl^y  and  aaudstune, 
bearing  the  semblance  of  towers,  castles,  churches, 
and  fortified  dties.  At  a  distance,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  persuade  one's  self  that  the  works  of 
art  were  not  mingled  with  these  iantastic  freaks 
of  nature.  They  have  received  the  name  of 
Scott's  Bluffs,  from  a  melancholy  drcumstaticc. 
A  number  of  years  since,  a  party  were  descending 
the  upper  part  of  the  river  in  canoes,  when  tlieir 
frail  barks  were  overturned  and  all  their  powder 
spoiled.  Their  lifles  being  thus  rendered  use- 
leas,  they  were  unable  lo  procure  food  by  hunting 
and  had  to  depend  upon  roots  and  wild  fruits  for 
Bubaistence.  After  sutlering  extremely  from  hun- 
ger, they  arrived  at  Laramie's  Fork,  a  small  tiih- 
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utaiy  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Nebraska,  about 
sixty  miles  above  the  diffs  just  mentioned.  Here 
one  of  the  party,  by  the  name  of  Scott,  was  taken 
ill ;  and  his  companions  came  to  a  halt,  until  he 
should  recover  health  and  strength  sufficient  to 
proceed.  While  they  were  searching  round  in 
quest  of  edible  roots,  they  discovered  a  fresh  trail 
of  white  men,  who  had  evidently  but  recently 
preceded  them.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  By  a 
forced  march  they  might  overtake  this  party,  and 
thus  be  able  to  reach  the  settlements  in  safety. 
Should  they  linger,  they  might  all  perish  of  &mine 
and  exhaustion.  Scott,  however,  was  incapable 
of  moving ;  they  were  too  feeble  to  aid  him  for- 
ward, and  dreaded  that  such  a  clog  would  pre- 
vent their  coming  up  with  the  advance  party. 
They  determined,  therefore,  to  abandon  him  to 
his  fate.  Accordingly,  under  pretense  of  seeking 
food,  and  such  simples  as  might  be  efficacious  in 
his  malady,  they  deserted  him  and  hastened  for- 
ward upon  the  trail.  They  succeeded  in  overtak- 
ing the  party  of  which  they  were  in  quest,  but 
concealed  their  faithless  desertion  of  Scott ;  alleg- 
ing that  he  had  died  of  disease. 

On  the  ensuing  summer,  these  very  individuals 
visiting  these  parts  in  company  with  others,  came 
suddenly  upon  the  bleached  bones  and  grinning 
skull  of  a  human  skeleton,  which,  by  certain  signs 
they  recognized  for  the  remains  of  Scott.  This 
was  sixty  long  miles  from  the  place  where  they 
had  abandoned  him ;  and  it  appeared  that  the 
wretched  man  had  crawled  that  immense  distance 
before  death  put  an  end  to  his  miseries.     The 
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wild  and  pictureaqiie  bluti'a  in  the  ndghborhood  of 
his  lonely  grave  have  ever- since  bonie  his  name. 

Amidst  this  nild  and  etriking  sceueiy,  Captain 
Bonneville,  for  the  first  time,  beheld  flocks  of  the 
ahaahta  or  bighorn,  an  niiimal  which  frequents 
these  clifla  in  great  itunibers.  They  accord  with 
the  nature  of  such  scenery,  and  add  much  to  its 
romantic  effect;  bounding  like  goats  from  crag 
to  crag,  often  trooping  along  tJie  lofty  shelves  of 
the  mountains,  under  the  guidance  of  some  vener- 
able patriarch,  with  horns  twisted  lower  than  his 
muzzle,  and  sometimes  peering  over  the  edge  of 
A  precipice,  so  high  that  thej  appear  scarce  bigger 
tiian  crows  ;  indeed,  it  seems  a  pleasure  to  them 
to  seek  the  most  rugged  and  frightful  situations, 
doubtless  from  a  feeling  of  security. 

This  animal  is  commonly  called  the  momitain 
sheep,  and  is  often  confounded  with  another  ani- 
mal, the  "  woolly  sheep,"  foimd  more  to  the  north- 
ward, aboDt  the  country  of  the  Flatheads.  The 
latter  likewise  inhabits  cliffs  In  summer,  but  de- 
scends into  the  valleys  in  the  winter.  It  has  white 
wool,  like  a  sheep,  mingled  with  a  thin  growth 
of  long  hair  ;  but  it  has  short  legs,  a  deep  belly, 
and  a  beard  like  a  goaL  Its  horns  are  about  five 
inches  long,  slightly  curved  backwarils,  black  as 
jet,  and  beautifully  polbhed.  Its  hoofe  are  of 
the  same  color.  This  animal  is  by  no  means  so 
active  as  the  bighorn ;  it  does  not  bound  much, 
bnt  sits  a  good  deal  upon  its  haunches.  It  is  not 
80  plentiful  either ;  rarely  more  than  two  or  three 
are  seen  at  a  time.  Its  wool  alotie  gives  a  re- 
semblance to   the  sheep  ;  it  is   more   properly  of 
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the  goat  genus.  The  flesh  is  said  to  have  a 
musty  flavor ;  some  have  thought  the  fleece  might 
be  valuable,  as  it  is  said  to  be  as  fine  as  that  of 
the  goat  of  Cashmere,  but  it  is  not  to  be  procured 
in  sufficient  quantities. 

The  ahsahta,  argali,  or  bighorn,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  short  hair  like  a  deer,  and  resembles  it 
in  shape,  but  has  the  head  and  horns  of  a  sheep, 
and  its  flesh  is  said  to  be  a  delicious  mutton. 
The  Indians  consider  it  more  sweet  and  delicate 
than  any  other  kind  of  venison.  It  abounds  in 
the  Bocky  Mountains,  from  the  fiftieth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  quite  down  to  Califomia ;  gener- 
ally in  the  highest  regions  capable  of  vegetation  ; 
sometimes  it  ventures  into  the  valleys,  but  on  the 
least  alarm,  regains  its  favorite  cliffs  and  preci- 
pices, where  it  is  perilous,  if  not  impossible  for 
the  hunter  to  follow.^ 

1  Dimensions  of  a  male  of  this  species,  from  the  nose  to  the 
base  of  the  tail,  five  feet ;  length  of  the  tail,  four  inches ;  girth 
of  the  body,  four  feet;  height,  three  feet  eight  inches;  the 
horn,  three  feet  six  inches  long;  one  foot  three  inches  in  cir- 
cumference at  base. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Aa  aliirm.  —  Craw  Indiana  —  their  uppearanoe  —  mode  of 
■ppruoch —  tbeir  TEngeful  errui(] —  tbiiir  curioBity.  —  H«' 
lillty  between  the  (Jpowb  aud  BiBukffeet,  —  Lovinjf  eoiiduct 
«f  tlieCrons.— LBroiuie'B  Fork.  —  Pint  Nsrigstion  of  the 
Nebraako — Great  elevation  of  the  country.  —  Rarity  oF  Che 
atmosphere  —  its  effect  on  the  wi:wd-wark  of  wagona. 
—  Black  HillB  —  their  wild  and  broken  HCentn7.  —  Indian 
doga-  —  Crow  trophies.  —  Sterile  and  dreary  country. — 
Banks  uf  the  Sweel  Water.  —  Buffalo  hunliiig.  —  Adyen- 
tuFE  of  Tom  Cain,  the  Irish  cook. 

SllEN  on  the  march,  Captain  Bonneville 
'nye  sent  some  of  his  be^t  hunters  in 
I  the  advance  lo  reconnoitre  the  counliy, 
as  well  OS  to  look  out  for  game.  Od  the  24lh 
of  May,  as  the  caravan  w«a  slowly  journeying 
np  the  banks  of  the  Nebraska,  the  hunters  came 
galloping  back,  waving  their  caps,  and  giving  the 
alarm  cry,  Indiana !  Initiaua  ! 

The  captain  immediately  ordered  a  halt ;  the 
hunters  now  came  up  and  announced  that  a  liii'ge 
war-parly  of  Crow  Indians  were  juat  above,  on 
the  river.  The  captaiti  knew  the  character  of 
these  savages ;  one  of  the  most  roving,  warlike, 
crafty,  and  predatory  tribes  of  the  niouutaina ; 
horse-stealera  of  the  first  order,  and  easily  pro- 
voked to  acta  of  sanguinary  violence.  Orders 
were  Bccordiugly  given  to  prepare  fur  action,  aud 
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every  one  promptly  took  the  post  that  had  be^n 
assigned  him,  in  the  general  order  of  the  march, 
in  all  cases  of  warlike  emergency. 

Everything  being  put  in  battle  array,  the  cap- 
tain took  the  lead  of  his  little  band,  and  moved 
on  slowly  and  warily.  In  a  little  while  he  be- 
held the  Crow  warriors  emerging  from  among 
the  bluffs.  '  There  were  about  sixty  of  them ; 
fine  martial-looking  fellows,  painted  and  arrayed 
for  war,  and  mounted  on  horses  decked  out  with 
all  kinds  of  wild  trappings.  They  came  pranc- 
ing along  in  gallant  style,  with  many  wild  and 
dexterous  evolutions,  for  none  can  surpass  them 
in  horsemanship;  and  their  bright  colors,  and 
fiaunting  and  fantastic  embellishments,  glaring 
and  sparkling  in  the  morning  sunshine,  gave  them 
really  a  striking  appearance. 

Their  mode  of  approach,  to  one  not  acquainted 
with  the  tactics  and  ceremonies  of  this  rude  chiv- 
alry of  the  wilderness,  had  an  air  of  direct  hos- 
tility. They  came  galloping  forward  in  a  body, 
as  if  about  to  make  a  furious  charge,  but,  when 
close  at  hand,  opened  to  the  right  and  le^  and 
wheeled  in  wide  circles  round  the  travellers, 
whooping  and  yelling  like  maniacs. 

This  done,  their  mock  fury  sank  into  a  calm, 
and  the  chief,  approaching  the  captain,  who  had 
remained  warily  drawn  up,  though  informed  of 
the  pacific  nature  of  the  manoeuvre,  extended  to 
him  the  hand  of  friendship.  The  pipe  of  peace 
was  smoked,  and  now  all  was  good  fellowship. 

The  Crows  were  in  pursuit  of  a  band  of  Chey- 
ennes,  who  had  attacked  their  village  in  the  night, 
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and  killed  one  of  their  people.  They  hod  already- 
been  five  Rnd  twenty  days  on  the  (rack  of  the 
marauders,  and  were  determined  not  to  return 
home  until  they  bad  sated  their  rereuge. 

A  few  days  previously,  some  of  their  scouts, 
who  were  ranging  the  country  at  a  distance  from 
the  main  body,  had  discovered  the  party  of  Cap- 
tain Bonneville.  They  had  dogged  it  for  a  time 
in  secret,  astonished  at  the  long  train  of  wagons 
and  oxen,  and  especially  struck  with  the  sight  of 
a  cow  and  calf,  quietly  following  the  caravan ; 
supposing  them  to  be  some  kind  of  tame  buftitlo. 
Having  satisfied  their  curiosity,  they  carried  bttck 
to  their  chief  intelligence  of  all  that  they  had 
seen.  He  had,  iu  consequence,  diverged  from 
his  pursuit  of  vengeance  to  behold  the  wonders 
described  to  him.  '•  Now  that  we  have  met  you," 
said  he  lo  Captain  Bonneville,  "and  have  seen 
these  marvels  with  our  own  eyes,  our  hearts  are 
glad. "  In  fact,  nothing  could  exceed  the  cnrios- 
ily  evinced  by  these  people  as  to  the  objects  be- 
fore tbem.  Wagons  had  never  been  seen  by  them 
before,  and  they  examined  them  with  the  greatest 
minuteness ;  but  the  calf  was  the  peculiar  object 
of  their  admiration.  They  watched  it  with  in- 
tense interest  as  it  licked  the  hands  accustomed 
to  feed  it,  and  were  struck  with  the  mild  expres- 
sion of  its  countenance  and  its  perfect  docility. 

After  much  sage  consultation,  they  at  length 
determined  (bat  it  must  be  the  "great  medicine" 
of  the  white  party ;  an  appellation  given  by  the 
Indians  to  anything  of  supernatural  and  myste- 
rious power,  that  is  guarded  as  a  talisman.     They 
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were  completely  thrown  out  in  their  conjecture, 
however,  by  an  offer  of  the  while  men  to  ex- 
change the  calf  for  a  hor.te;  tlieir  etilimfilinn  of 
the  great  medicine  sank  in  an  instant,  and  they 
declined  the  bargain. 

At  the  request  of  the  Crow  chieftain  the  two 
parties  encamped  together,  and  pusaec]  the  residue 
of  the  day  in  company.  The  captain  was  well 
pleased  with  every  opportunity  to  gain  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  "  unsophisticated  sons  of  nature,"  who 
had  so  long  been  objects  of  his  poetic  specula- 
tions ;  and  indeed  this  wild,  horee-slealiug  tribe 
is  one  of  the  most  notorious  of  the  mouatains. 
The  chief,  of  course,  had  his  scalps  to  show  and 
his  battles  to  recount.  The  Glackfoot  is  the 
hereditary  enemy  of  the  Crow,  towards  whom 
hostility  is  like  a  cherished  principle  of  retigion ; 
for  every  tribe,  besides  its  casual  antagonists,  has 
Borne  enduring  foe  with  whom  there  can  be  no 
permanent  reconciliation.  The  Crows  and  Black- 
feet,  upon  the  whole,  are  enemies  worthy  of  each 
other,  being  rogues  and  ruffiiins  of  the  first  water. 
As  their  predatory  excursions  extend  over  the 
same  regions,  they  otYen  oorae  in  contact  mth 
each  other,  and  these  casual  conflicts  serve  to 
keep  their  wits  awake  and  their  passions  alive. 

Tlie  present  parly  of  Crows,  however,  evinced 
nothing  of  the  invidious  character  for  which  they 
are  renowned.  During  the  day  and  night  that 
they  were  encamped  in  company  with  the  travel- 
lers, their  conduct  was  friendly  in  the  extreme. 
They  were,  in  fact,  quite  irksome  in  their  atten- 
tion?, nnd  had  a  caressing  manner  at  tiines  quite 
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iraportnnate.  It  was  not  until  nfter 
on.  the  following  morning,  thiit  llie 
bis  men  ascertained  the  secret  of  nil  lliia  loving- 
kindness.  In  tlie  course  of  their  fraternal  ca- 
resses, the  Crows  had  contrived  to  empty  the 
pockels  of  iheir  white  brothers ;  to  abstract  the 
very  btittoiis  from  their  coats,  and,  above  all,  to 
make  free  with  tlieir  hunting  Isnivea. 

By  equal  altitudes  of  the  sun,  taken  at  this 
last  encampment.  Captain  Bonneville  ascertained 
hia  latitude  to  be  41"  47'  north.  The  thermom- 
eter, at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  stood  at  Slly- 
nine  d^rees ;  at  two  o'clock,  r.  M.,  at  ninety-two 
degrees;  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  sct- 
eoty  degrees. 

The  Black  Hills,  or  MountainB,  now  began  to 
be  seen  at  a  distance,  printing  the  horizon  with 
their  rugged  aud  broken  outlines ;  and  threaten- 
ing tfl  oppose  a  difficult  barrier  in  tbe  way  of 
the  (ravel  ters. 

On  the  2(5th  of  May,  the  travellers  encamped 
at  Laramie's  Fork,  a  clear  and  beautiful  stream, 
rising  in  the  west-south  west,  maintaining  an 
average  width  of  twenty  yards,  and  winding 
through  broad  meadows  abounding  in  ciirranta 
and  gooseberries,  and  adorned  with  groves  and 
dumps  of  trees. 

By  an  observation  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  with 
a  Dolland  reflecting  telescope,  Captain  Bonneville 
ascertained  the  longitude  to  be  102°  57'  west  of 
Greenwich. 

We  will  here  step  ahead  of  our  narrative  to 
observe,  that  about  tliree  years  after  the  time  of 
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which  we  are  treating,  Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  for- 
merly of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company, 
descended  the  Platte  from  this  fork,  in  skin  ca- 
noes, thus  proving,  what  had  always  been  dis- 
credited, that  the  river  was  navigable.  About 
the  same  time,  he  built  a  fort  or  trading  post  at 
Laramie's  Fork,  which  he  named  Fort  William, 
after  his  friend  and  partner,  Mr.  William  Sub- 
lette. Since  that  time,  the  Platte  has  become  a 
highway  for  the  fur  traders. 

For  some  days  past.  Captain  Bonneville  had 
been  made  sensible  of  the  great  elevation  of 
country  into  which  he  was  gradually  ascending, 
by  the  effect  of  the  dryness  and  rarefaction  of 
the  atmosphere  upon  his  wagons.  The  wood- 
work shrunk ;  the  paint  boxes  of  the  wheels 
were  continually  working  out,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  support  the  spokes  by  stout  props  to  pre- 
vent their  falling  asunder.  The  travellers  were 
now  entering  one  of  those  great  steppes  of  the 
Far  West,  where  the  prevalent  aridity  of  the  at- 
mosphere renders  the  country  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion. In  these  regions  there  is  a  fresh  sweet 
growth  of  grass  in  the  spring,  but  it  is  scanty 
and  short,  and  parches  up  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  so  that  there  is  none  for  the  hunters  to 
set  fire  to  in  the  autumn.  It  is  a  common  ob- 
servation, that  "  above  the  forks  of  the  Platte 
the  grass  does  not  burn."  All  attempts  at  agri- 
culture and  gardening  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Fort  William,  have  been  attended  with  very  little 
success.  The  grain  and  vegetables  raised  there 
have  been  scanty  in  quantity  and  poor  in  quality. 
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The  great  elevalioii  of  these  plains,  and  the  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  will  (end  to  relHin  theae 
immense  regions  in  a  state  of  pristine  wililneas. 

In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  more,  the  trav- 
ellers entered  that  wild  and  broken  tract  of  the 
Crow  country  called  the  Black  Hills,  a:id  here 
their  journey  heeame  toilsome  in  the  extreme. 
Rugged  steeps  and  deep  ravines  incessantly  ob- 
structed their  progress,  so  that  a  great  part  of  the 
day  was  spent  in  the  painful  toil  of  digging 
through  banks,  tilling  up  ravines,  forcing  the 
wagons  up  the  most  forbidding  ascents,  or  swing- 
ing them  with  ropes  down  the  face  of  dangerous 
preinpices.  The  shoes  of  their  horses  were  worn 
out,  and  their  feet  injured  by  the  rugged  and 
stony  roads.  The  travellers  were  annoyed  also 
by  frequent  but  brief  storms,  which  would  come 
hurrying  over  the  hilts,  or  through  the  mountain 
defiles,  rage  with  great  fury  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  pass  off,  leaving  everything  calm  and  serene 
again. 

For  several  nights  (he  camp  had  been  infested 
by  vagabond  Indian  dogs,  prowling  about  in  quest 
of  food.  They  were  about  the  size  of  a  large 
pointer;  with  ears  short  and  erect,  and  a  long 
bushy  lail  —  aliogelher,  ihey  bore  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  d  wolfL  These  skulking  visitors 
would  keep  about  the  purlieus  of  the  camp  until 
daylight ;  when,  on  the  first  stir  of  life  among 
the  sleepers,  they  would  scamper  otf  until  they 
reached  some  rbing  ground,  where  Ihey  would 
lake  their  seats,  and  keep  a  sharp  and  hungry 
watch  upon  every  movement.     The  moment  the 
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travellers  were  fairly  on  the  march,  mid  the  camp 
was  abuadoned,  these  starveliag  hangers-on  nould 
hasten  to  the  deserted  fires  to  seizB  upon  the 
half-p!cked  bonea.  the  offala  aud  garbage  that  lay 
about ;  and,  having  made  a  hasty  meal,  with 
many  a  snap  and  suarl  and  growl,  would  follow 
leisurely  on  the  trail  of  the  caravan.  Many  at- 
tempts were  made  to  coax  or  catch  them,  but  in 
vain.  Their  quick  and  suapioious  eyes  caught 
the  slightest  sinister  movement,  and  they  turned 
and  scampered  off.  At  length  one  was  taken. 
Ho  was  terribly  alarmed,  and  crouched  and  trem- 
bled as  if  expecting  instant  death.  Soothed, 
however,  by  caresses,  he  b^an  afler  a  time 
to  gather  contidence  and  wag  his  tail,  and  at 
length  was  brought  to  follow  close  at  the  heels  j 
of  his  captors,  still,  however,  darting  around  faT~  1 
tive  and  suspicious  glances,  and  evincing  a  dispo-  I 
sitioQ  to  scamper  off  upon  the  least  alarm. 

On  the  first  of  July  the  band  of  Crow  war-  J 
riors  again  crossed  their  path.     They  cam 
vaunting  and  vainglorious  style ;  displaying  five 
Cheyenne  scalps,  the  traphies  of  their  vengeance. 
They   were   now  bound    homewards,  to    appease 
the  raanes  of  their  comrade  by  these  proofs  that 
his  death  had  been  revenged,  and    intended    to 
have  scalp-dances  and  other    triumphant  rejoic- 
ings.    Captain  Bonneville  and  hia  men,  however, 
were  hy  no  meuns  disposed  to  renew  their  c 
fiding  intimacy  with    these   crafty  savages,  and  I 
above  all,  took  care  to  avoid  their  pillering  c 
resses.     They  remarked    one   precaution  of  th« 
CrowB  with  respect  to  their  horses;   to  protect 
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tlieir    buofs  from    tbci    . 
(Dg  which  they  had  ti 


aliarp  »d<1  jagged  rocks 
I  pass,  they  had  covered 
tbem  wilh  shoes  or  buffalo  bide. 

The  route  of  tlie  travellers  lay  generally  along 
the  course  of  the  Nebraska  or  Platte,  but  occ»' 
sioualjy,  where  steep  promoiitoriea  advanced  to 
the  margin  of  the  stream,  they  were  obliged  to 
make  inland  circuits.  One  of  these  took  them 
through  a  bold  and  Blerii  country,  bordered  by  a 
range  of  low  mountains,  ruuning  east  and  weal. 
Everything  around  bore  traces  of  some  fearful 
convulsion  of  natm-e  in  times  long  past.  Hith- 
erto the  various  strata  of  rock  had  exhibited 
a  gentle  elevation  towards  the  southwest,  but 
here  everything  appeared  to  have  been  subverted, 
and  thrown  out  of  place.  In  many  places  there 
were  heavy  beds  of  white  saudstone  resting  upon 
red.  Immense  strata  of  rocks  jutted  up  into 
crags  and  cliffe ;  and  sometimes  formed  perpen- 
dicular walla  and  overhanging  precipices.  An 
air  of  sterility  prevailed  over  these  savage  wastes. 
The  valleys  were  destitute  of  herbage,  and 
sctintily  clothed  with  a  stunted  species  of  worm- 
wood, generally  known  among  traders  and  trap- 
pers by  the  name  of  sage.  From  an  elevated 
point  of  their  march  through  this  region,  the 
travellers  caught  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Powder 
Kiver  Mountains  away  to  the  north,  stretching 
along  the  very  verge  of  the  horizon,  and  seem- 
ing, from  the  snow  with  which  they  were  man- 
tled, to  be  a  chmn  of  small  white  clouds,  connect- 
ing sky  and  eiirlh. 

Though  the    tliermomeler    at    niiiiduy  ranged 
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from  eighty  to  ninety,  and  even  sometimes  rose 
to  niuetj-three  degrees,  yet  occasional  epots  of 
snow  were  to  be  seen  on  the  lops  of  the  low 
mountains,  Bmotig  which  the  travellers  were 
journejring ;  proofs  of  the  great  elevation  of  the 
whole  region. 

The  Nebraska,  in  its  passage  through  the 
Black  Hills,  is  confined  to  a  much  narrower 
channel  than  tbat  through  which  it  flows  in  the 
plains  below ;  but  it  is  deeper  and  cleiU'er,  and 
msiies  with  a  stronger  current.  The  aeenery, 
also,  ia  more  varied  and  beautiful.  Sometimes 
it  glides  rapidly  bat  smoothly  through  a  pictur- 
esque valley,  between  wooded  banks ;  then,  forc- 
ing its  way  into  the  bosom  of  rugged  mouQlains, 
it  rushes  impetuously  through  narrow  defiles, 
raaritig  and  foaming  down  rocks  and  rapids,  until 
it  ia  again  soothed  to  rest  in  some  peaceful  val- 
ley. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  Captain  Bonneville  aban- 
doned the  main  stream  of  ibe  Nebraska,  which 
was  continually  shouldered  by  rugged  promon-i 
tories,  and  making  a  bend  to  the  southwest,  for  a 
couple  of  days,  part  of  the  time  over  plains  of 
loose  sand,  encamped  on  the  Illh,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sweet  Water,  a  stream  about  twenty 
yards  in  breadth,  and  four  or  five  feet  deep,  flow- 
ing between  low  hanks  over  a  sandy  soil,  and 
forming,  one  of  the  forks  or  upper  branches  of 
the  Nebraska.  Up  this  stream  they  now  shaped 
their  course  for  several  successive  days,  tending, 
generally,  to  the  west.  The  soil  was  light  and 
sandy;     the    country    much    diversified.      Fre- 
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queiitly  the  plains  were  studded  with  Isolnted 
blocks  of  rock,  Bometimes  id  the  shape  of  a 
hair  globe,  and  from  three  to  foar  hundred  feet 
high.  These  singular  masses  hnd  occasionally  a 
very  imposing,  nnd  even  aublime  appearance,  ris- 
ing froin  the  midst  of  a  savage  and  luuely  land- 
As  the  travellers  ooatiaued  to  advance,  they 
became  more  and  more  sensible  of  the  elevatiou 
of  the  country.  The  hiUa  around  were  more 
geoerally  capped  with  saow.  The  men  com- 
plained of  cramps  and  colics,  sore  lips  and  mouths, 
and  violent  headaches.  The  wood-work  of  the 
wagons  al3o  shrank  so  much,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  the  wheels  were  kept  from  falling  to 
pieces.  The  country  bordering  upon  the  river 
was  frequently  gashed  with  deep  ravines,  or 
traversed  by  high  blnSs,  to  avoid  which,  the 
travellers  were  obliged  to  make  wide  circuits 
through  the  plains.  In  tlie  course  of  these,  they 
came  upon  immense  herds  of  bufialo,  which  kept 
scouring  off  in  the  vuu,  like  a  retreating  army. 

Among  the  motley  retainers  of  the  camp  was 
Tom  Cain,  a  raw  Irishman,  who  officiated  as 
cook,  whose  various  blunders  and  expedients  in 
his  novel  situation,  and  in  the  wilil  scenes  and 
wild  kind  of  life  into  wliich  he  had  suddenly 
been  thrown,  had  made  him  a  kind  of  butt  or 
droll  of  the  camp.  Tom,  however,  began  to  dis- 
cover an  ambition  superior  to  his  station  ;  and 
the  conversation  of  the  hunters,  and  their  stories 
of  their  exploits,  inspired  him  with  a  desire  to 
elevate    himself   to   the    digiiity  of  their    order. 
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The  buffalo  in  such  immense  droves  presented  a 
tempting  opportunity  for  making  his  first  essay. 
He  rode,  in  the  line  of  march,  all  prepared  for 
action:  his  powder-flask  and  shot-pouch  know- 
ingly slung  at  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  to  be  at 
hand ;  his  rifle  balanced  on  his  shoulder.  While 
in  this  plight,  a  troop  of  buffalo  came  trotting  by 
in  great  alarm.  In  an  instant,  Tom  sprang  from 
his  horse  and  gave  chase  on  foot.  Finding  they 
were  leaving  him  behind,  he  levelled  his  rifle  and 
pulled  trigger.  His  shot  produced  no  other  ef- 
fect than  to  increase  the  speed  of  the  bufialo,  and 
to  frighten  his  own  horse,  who  took  to  his  heels, 
and  scampered  off  with  all  the  ammunition. 
Tom  scampered  after  him,  hallooing  with  might 
and  main,  and  the  wild  horse  and  wild  Irishman 
soon  disappeared  among  the  ravines  of  the  prairie. 
Captain  Bonneville,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
line,  and  had  seen  the  transaction  at  a  distance, 
detached  a  party  in  pursuit  of  Tom.  After  a 
long  interval  they  returned,  leading  the  frightened 
horse ;  but  though  they  had  scoured  the  country, 
and  looked  out  and  shouted  from  every  height, 
they  had  seen  nothing  of  his  rider. 

As  Captain  Bonneville  knew  Tom's  utter 
awkwardness  and  inexperience,  and  the  dangers 
of  a  bewildered  Irishman  in  the  midst  of  a  prairie, 
he  halted  and  encamped  at  an  early  hour,  that 
there  might  be  a  regular  hunt  for  him  in  the 
morning. 

At  early  dawn  on  the  following  day  scouts  were 
sent  off  in  every  direction,  while  the  main  body, 
after   break&st,  proceeded  slowly  on  its  course. 
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It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  that 
the  hunters  returned,  with  honest  Tom  mounted 
behind  one  of  them.  They  had  found  him  in  a 
complete  state  of  perplexity  and  amazement.  His 
appearance  caused  shouts  Of  merriment  in  the 
camp,  —  but  Tom  for  once  could  not  join  in  the 
mirth  raised  at  his  expense :  he  was  completely 
chap^dlen,  and  apparently  cured  of  the  hunting 
mania  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Maunifiwnt  scenery.  —  Wind  River  MounlBina.  —  Trensniy 
of  WBlers.  —  A  atntj  bone,  —  An  Inflian  trji!.  — Trout 
BtraaniB.  — The  Grent  Green  ffiver  Valley.— An Klwni. - 
A  bund  of  trappers.  — FontenBlle.hia  information.- Saffer- 
inga  of  ihirat.  —  EncBmpraenl  on  the  Seeds-ke-dee.  — 
StralBgy  of  rirnl  trndera.  —  Fortification  of  the  comp — 
Tlie  Blackfool.  —  Bsntlitti  of  Uie  uiounlBins.  —  Their  char- 
ai^tec  and  bnbile. 

IbUi/^T  was  on  the  20tli  of  Jul;  that  Captain 

|Effg.^^|  LTgion  of  hU  hopes  and  auticipatiouB,  the 
Roi'ky  niouiitainB.  lie  had  be«D  making  a  bend 
to  the  south,  to  avoid  some  obstacles  along  the 
river,  and  had  attained  a  high,  rocky  ridge,  when 
a  magnificent  prospect  burst  upon  hie  sight  To 
the  west,  rose  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  with 
their  bleached  and  snowy  summits  towering  into 
the  clouds.  These  Htrel>^hed  far  to  the  north-north- 
west, unlil  they  melted  away  into  what  appeared 
to  be  faint  clouds,  but  which  the  experienced  eyes  , 
of  the  vetenm  hunters  of  the  party  recogniKed  &c 
the  rugged  mounlains  of  the  Yellowstone ;  at  the  ' 
feet  of  which,  extended  the  wild  Crow  conntry : 
a  perilous,  though  profitable  region  for  the  tra[^>eF. 
To  the  southwest,  the  eye  ranged  over  an  im- 
tuense  extent  of  wilderness,  will)  what  appeared 
to  be  a  Buowy  vajjor  resting   upon 


horizon.    ^^M 
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This,  however,  wns  poiuted  out  as  imotber  braniili 
of  the  Great  Chippewyan,  or  Rocky  chmn ;  being 
the  Euttiw  MouDtams,  at  whose  baais,  the  wander- 
iug  tribe  of  hunters  of  the  same  aome  pitch  ihetr 

We  can  imagine  the  enthusiaam  of  the  worthy 
captain,  when  lie  beheld  the  vast  a,tid  mountainous 
scene  of  his  adventurous  enterpriae  thus  suddenly 
unveiled  before  him.  We  (an  imagine  with  what 
feelings  of  awe  and  admiration  he  must  have  con- 
templated the  Wind  River  Sierra,  or  bed  of  moun- 
tains ;  that  great  fountain-head,  from  whose  springs, 
and  lakes,  and  melted  snows,  some  of  those  mighty 
rivers  take  thmr  rise,  which  wander  over  hundreda 
of  nules  of  varied  country  and  chme,  and  jind 
their  way  to  the  opposite  waves  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pat^c. 

The  Wind  River  Mountains  are,  in  feet,  among 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  whole  Rocky  chain ; 
and  voold  appear  to  be  among  the  lof);iest.  They 
form,  as  it  were,  a  great  bed  of  mountains,  about 
eighty  miles  in  length,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty 
in  breadth ;  with  rugged  peaks,  covered  with  eter- 
nal snows,  and  deep,  narrow  valleys,  full  of  springs, 
and  hrooka,  and  rock-bound  lakes.  From  this 
great  treasury  of  waters,  issue  forth  limpid  streams, 
Trhioh,  augmenting  aa  they  descend,  become  main 
tributaries,  of  the  Missouri  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Columbia  on  the  other ;  aod  give  rise  to  the 
Soeds-ke-dee  Agie,  or  Green  River,  the  great  Col- 
orado of  the  West,  that  empties  its  current  into 
tlie  Gulf  of  California. 

The  Wuid  River  Mountains  t 
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hunters'  and  trappers'  stories :  their  rugged  defiles, 
and  the  rough  tracts  about  their  neighborhood, 
having  been  lurking-places  for  the  predatory 
hordes  of  the  mountains,  and  scenes  of  rough 
encounter  with  Crows  and  Blackfeet.  It  was  to 
the  west  of  these  mountains  in  the  yalley  of  the 
Seeds-ke-dee  Agie,  or  Green  River,  that  Captain 
Bonneville  intended  to  make  a  halt,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  repose  to  his  people  and  his  horses, 
after  their  weary  journeying;  and  of  collecting 
information  as  to  his  foture  course.  This  Green 
River  Valley,  and  its  immediate  neighborhood,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  formed  the  main  point 
of  rendezvous,  for  the  present  year,  of  the  rival 
^  companies,  and  the  motley  populace,  civilized 
and  savage,  connected  with  them.  Several  days 
of  rugged  travel,  however,  yet  remained  for  the 
captain  and  his  men,  before  they  should  encamp 
in  this  desired  resting-place. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  as  they  were  pursuing 
their  course  through  one  of  the  meadows  of  the 
Sweet  TTater,  they  beheld  a  horse  grazing  at  a 
little  distance.  He  showed  no  alarm  at  their  ap- 
proach, but  suffered  himself  quietly  to  be  taken, 
evincing  a  perfect  state  of  tameness.  The  scouts 
of  the  party  were  instantly  on  the  lookout  for 
the  owners  of  this  animal;  lest  some  dangerous 
band  of  savages  might  be  lurking  in  the  vicinity. 
After  a  narrow  search,  they  discovered  the  trail 
of  an  Indian  party,  which  had  evidently  passed 
through  that  neighborhood  but  recently.  The 
horse  was  accordingly  taken  possession  of,  as 
an  estray  ;  but  a  more  vigUant  watch  than  usual 
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was  kept  round  the  camp  at  nights,  lest  \m  former 
owners  should  be  upon  the  prowl. 

The  traTeliers  had  now  attained  so  high  au 
elevation,  tlmt  on  the  23d  of  July,  at  daybreak, 
there  was  considerable  ice  in  the  water-buckets, 
and  the  thermometer  stood  at  twenty-two  degrees. 
The  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  continued  to  affect 
the  wood-work  of  the  wagons,  and  the  wheels 
were  incessantly  falling  to  pieces.  A  remedy  was 
at  length  devised.  The  tire  of  each  wheel  was 
tsikea  off;  a  band  of  wood  waa  nailed  round  the 
eztorior  of  the  felloes,  the  tire  was  then  made  red 
hot.  replaced  round  the  wheel,  and  suddenly  cooled 
with  water.  By  this  means,  the  whole  was  bound 
together  with  great  compactness. 

The  extreme  elevation  of  these  great  steppes, 
which  range  along  the  feet  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
lains,  take  away  from  the  seeming  height  of  their 
peaks,  wliich  yield  to  few  in  the  known  world  in 
point  of  altitude  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

On  the  24th,  the  travellers  took  final  leave  of 
llie  Sweet  Water,  and  keeping  weatwardly,  over 
a  low  and  very  rocky  ridge,  one  of  the  most 
aouthem  spurs  of  the  Wind  Eiver  Mountains, 
they  encamped,  after  a  march  of  seven  hours  and 
a  hal£.  on  the  banks  of  a  small  clear  stream,  run- 
ning to  the  south,  in  which  they  caught  a  number 
of  fine  trout. 

The  sight  of  these  fish  was  hailed  with  pleas- 
ure, as  a  sign  that  they  had  reached  the  waters 
which  flow  into  the  Pacific ;  for  it  is  only  on  tlie 
western  streams  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  that 
trout  are   to   be  takeu.     The  sti'eam  on  which 
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they  had  thus  encamped,  proved,  in  effect,  to  be 
tributary  to  the  Seeds-ke-dee  Agie,  or  Green 
River,  into  which  it  flowed,  at  some  distance  to 
the  south. 

Captain  Bonneville  now  considered  himself  as 
having  fairly  passed  the  crest  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains ;  and  felt  some  degree  of  exultation  in 
being  the  first  individual  that  had  crossed,  north 
of  the  settled  provinces  of  Mexico,  from  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Pacific, 
with  wagons.  Mr.  William  Sublette,  the  enter- 
prising leader  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Com- 
pany had,  two  or  three  years  previously,  reached 
the  valley  of  the  Wind  River,  which  lies  on  the 
northeast  of  the  mountains ;  but  had  proceeded 
with  them  no  ftirther. 

A  vast  vaUey  now  spread  itself  before  the 
travellers,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Wind 
River  Mountains,  and  to  the  west,  by  a  long  range 
of  high  hills.  This,  Captain  Bonneville  was 
assured  by  a  veteran  hunter  in  his  company,  was 
the  great  valley  of  the  Seeds-ke-dee ;  and  the 
s:iuio  informant  would  fain  have  persuaded  him, 
that  a  small  stream,  tliree  feet  deep,  which  he 
came  to  on  the  2oth.  was  that  river.  The  captain 
was  <x>nvinood,  however,  that  the  stream  was  too 
insignificiuit  to  drain  so  wide  a  valley  and  the 
ailjacvnt  mount^iins :  he  enaunped,  therefore,  at 
jiu  early  hour,  on  its  Iwnlers,  tliat  he  might  take 
the  whole  of  the  next  dav  to  reach  the  main 
river ;  whioli  he  presumeii  to  flow  between  him 
and  the  distant  n\n2:e  of  western  hills. 

On  the  2Gth  of  Julv,  he  commeiiced  his  march 
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at  an  eBrlj*  hour,  making  directly  across  the  val- 
ley, towards  the  liilla  m  the  west ;  proceeding  at 
as  brisk  a  rate  as  the  jaded  condition  of  his  horses 
woiild  permit.  About  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
moming,  a  great  cloud  of  dust  was  descried  m 
the  rear,  ndvandng  directly  on  the  trwl  of  the 
party.  The  alarm  was  given  ;  they  all  came  to  a 
halt,  and  held  a  council  of  war.  Some  conjec- 
tured that  the  band  of  Indians,  whose  trail  they 
had  discovered  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  stray 
horse,  had  been  lying  in  wait  for  them,  in  some 
secret  fustneaa  of  the  mountains ;  and  were  about 
to  attack  them  on  the  open  plain,  where  tbey 
would  have  no  sheiter.  Preparations  were  im- 
mediately made  for  defense ;  and  a  scouting  party 
sent  off  to  reconnoitre.  They  soon  came  gallojj- 
ing  hack,  making  signals  that  all  was  well.  The 
dond  of  dust  was  tOaAB  by  a  band  of  fifty  or  sixty 
mounted  trappers,  belonging  to  the  Ameiican  Fur 
Company,  who  soon  came  up,  leading  their  pack- 
horses.  They  were  headed  by  Mr.  FonteneUe, 
an  experienced  leader,  or  "  partisan,"  as  a  chief 
of  a  party  is  called,  in  the  technical  language  of 
the  trappers. 

Mr.  Fonlenelle  informed  Captain  Bonneville, 
that  he  was  on  hjs  way  from  the  company's 
trading  post  on  the  Yellowstone,  to  iJie  yearly  ren- 
dezvous, with  reinforcements  and  supplies  for 
tbdr  hunting  and  trading  parties  beyond  the 
mountains ;  and  that  he  expected  to  meet,  by 
appointment,  with  a  band  of  free  trappers  in  that 
very  neighborhood.  He  had  iailen  upon  the  trail 
of  Captain  Bonneville's  party,  just  after  leaving 
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the  Nebraska  ;  and,  finding  that  they  had  fright- 
ened off  all  the  game,  had  been  obliged  to  push 
on,  by  forced  marches,  to  avoid  &mine :  both 
men  and  horses  were,  therefore,  much  travel- 
wom ;  but  this  was  no  place  to  halt ;  the  plain 
before  them  he  said,  was  destitute  of  grass  and 
water,  neither  of  which  would  be  met  with  short 
of  the  Green  River,  which  was  yet  at  a  consider- 
able distance.  He  hoped,  he  added,  as  his  party 
were  all  on  horseback,  to  reach  the  river,  with 
hard  travelling,  by  night£dl :  but  he  doubted  tlie 
possibility  of  Captain  Bonneville's  arrival  there 
with  his  wagons  before  the  day  following.  Hav- 
ing imparted  this  information,  he  pushed  forward 
with  all  speed. 

Captain  Bonneville  followed  on  as  £sist  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit.  The  ground  was  firm 
and  gravelly ;  but  the  horses  were  too  much 
fatigued  to  move  rapidly.  After  a  long  and 
harassing  day's  march,  without  pausing  for  a 
noontide  meal,  they  were  compelled,  at  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  to  encamp  in  an  open  plain,  des- 
titute of  water  or  pasturage.  On  the  following 
morning,  the  horses  were  turned  loose  at  the  peep 
of  day  ;  to  slake  their  thirst,  if  possible,  from  the 
dew  collected  on  the  sparse  grass,  here  and  there 
springing  up  among  dry  sand-banks.  The  soil  of 
a  great  part  of  this  Green  River  Valley  is  a 
whitish  clay,  into  which  the  rain  cannot  penetrate, 
but  which  dries  and  cracks  with  the  sun.  In 
some  places  it  produces  a  salt  weed,  and  grass 
along  the  margins  of  the  streams  ;  but  the  wider 
expanses  of  it  are  desolate  and  barren.     It  was 
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not  until  noon  that  Captain  Bonneville  reached 
the  banks  of  flie  Seeda-ke-dee,  or  Colorado  of  ihe 
West ;  in  the  meantime,  the  aufferinga  of  both 
men  and  horses  had  been  exoessive,  and  it  wae 
with  ahnost  frantic  eagerness  that  they  hurried  to 
allay  their  btiruing  thirst  in  the  limpid  current  of 
the  river. 

Foutenelle  and  his  party  had  not  fared  much 
better;  the  chief  part  had  managed  to  reach  the 
river  by  nightMl,  hut  were  nearly  knocked  up 
bj  the  esertion ;  the  horiies  of  others  sank  under 
them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  pass  the  night  upon 
die  road. 

On  the  following  morning,  July  27Lh,  Fon- 
tenelle  moved  bis  camp  aerobe  the  river ;  while 
C^lAin  Bonneville  proceeded  some  Utde  distance 
below,  where  there  was  a  small  but  &esh  meadow, 
yielding  abundant  pasturage.  Here  the  poor 
jaded  horses  were  turned  out  to  graze,  and  take 
dieir  rest:  the  weary  journey  up  the  mountains 
had  worn  them  down  in  flesh  and  spirit ;  but  this 
last  march  across  the  thirsty  plain  hud  nearly 
finished  them. 

The  captain  had  here  the  first  tiste  of  the 
boasted  strategy  of  the  fur  trade.  During  his 
brie^  but  soinal  encampment,  in  company  with 
Fontenelle,  that  experienced  trapper  had  managed 
to  win  over  a  number  of  Delaware  Indians  whom 
the  caplaan  had  brought  with  him,  by  offering 
them  four  hundred  dollars  each,  for  the  ensuing 
autumnal  hunt.  The  captain  was  somewhat 
astonished  when  he  saw  these  hunters,  on  whose 
B  he  bad  calculated  securely,  suddenly  pack 
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up  their  traps,  and  go  over  to  the  rival  camp. 
That  he  might,  in  some  measore,  however,  be 
even  with  his  competitor,  he  dispatched  two  scouts 
to  look  out  for  tlie  band  of  free  trappers  who 
were  to  meet  Fontenelle  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  to  endeavor  to  bring  them  to  his  camp. 

As  it  would  be  necessary  to  remain  some  time 
in  this  neighborhood,  that  both  men  and  horses 
might  repose  and  recruit  their  strength ;  and  as 
it  was  a  region  full  of  danger.  Captain  Bonneville 
proceeded  to  fortify  his  camp  with  breastworks 
of  logs  and  pickets. 

These  precautions  were,  at  that  time,  pecul- 
iarly necessary,  from  the  bands  of  Blackfeet  In- 
dians which  were  roving  about  the  neighborhood. 
These  savages  are  the  most  dangerous  banditti 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  inveterate  foe  of  the 
trappers.  They  are  Ishmaelites  of  the  first 
order ;  always  with  weapon  in  hand,  ready  for 
action.  The  young  braves  of  the  tribe,  who  are 
destitute  of  property,  go  to  war  for  booty;  to 
gain  horses,  and  acquire  the  means  of  setting  up 
a  lodge,  supporting  a  family,  and  entitling  tliem- 
selves  to  a  seat  in  the  public  councils.  The  vet- 
eran warriors  fight  merely  for  the  love  of  the 
thing,  and  the  consequence  which  success  gives 
them  among  their  people. 

They  are  capital  horsemen,  and  are  generally 
well  mounted  on  short,  stout  horses,  similar  to 
the  prairie  ponies,  to  be  met  vdth  at  St.  Louis. 
When  on  a  war  party,  however,  they  go  on  foot, 
to  enable  them  to  skulk  through  the  country  with 
greater  secrecy ;  to  keep  in  thickets  and  ravineS) 
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and  QBe  more  adroit  subterfuges  and  stratagema. 
Th^  mode  of  warfare  is  entirely  b;  ambush, 
surprise,  and  suddea  aseaulta  is  the  night  time. 
If  they  succeed  in  causing  a  ponii^  the;  dash  fbr- 
mtrd  with  a  headlong  fury :  if  the  enemy  ia  on 
the  alert,  and  showx  no  signs  of  fear,  they  become 
wary  and  deliberate  in  tlieir  movements. 

Some  of  them  are  armed  in  the  primitive  style, 
with  bows  and  arrows ;  the  greater  part  have 
Aioeiican  liisees,  made  after  the  fashion  of  those 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  These  they  pro- 
cure at  the  trading  post  of  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, on  MaHas  ffiver,  where  they  trafiic  their  pel- 
tries for  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  and  trinkets. 
They  are  extremely  fond  of  spirituous  liquors 
asd  tobacco  ;  for  wliidi  nuisances  Ihey  are  ready 
to  exchange,  not  merely  their  guns  and  horses, 
but  evea  their  wives  and  daughters.  As  they 
are  a  treacherous  race,  and  have  cherished  a  lufk- 
ing  hostility  to  the  whites  ever  since  one  of  their 
tribe  iras  killed  by  Mr.  Lewis,  the  associate  of 
General  Clarke,  in  his  exploring  expedition  across 
the  fiocky  Mountains,  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany is  obliged  constantly  to  keep  at  that  post  a 
garrison  of  sixty  or  seventy  men. 

Under  the  general  name  of  Blackfeet,  are  com- 
prehended several  tribes :  such  as  the  Surcies, 
the  Feagans,  the  Blood  Indi-ins,  and  the  Gros 
Ventres  of  the  Prairies :  who  roam  about  the 
Boulhem  branches  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Mis- 
souri rivers,  together  with  some  otlier  tribes  fur- 
ther north. 

The  bands  infesting  the  Wind  River  Moun- 
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taina,  and  the  country  adjacent,  at  the  time  of' 
which  we  are  treating,  were  Gros  Ventres  of  the 
Prairie* ,  which  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Gros  Ventres  of  the  AKMSouri,  who  keep  about  _ 
the  lower  part  of  that  river,  and  are  friendly  tQj 
tlie  while  men. 

Thie  hostile  band  keeps  about  the  bead  v 
of  the  Missouri,  and  numbers  about  i ' 
dre<l  fighting  men.  Once  in  the  course  of  twi 
or  three  years  they  abandon  their  usual  aboda^ 
and  make  a  visit  to  the  Arapahoes  of  the  Ar*fl 
kansaa.  Tlieir  route  lies  either  through  the 
Crow  country,  and  the  Black  Ilills,  or  through 
the  lands  of  the  Nez  Percys,  Flatbeads,  Ban- 
nacks,  and  Shoshonies.  As  they  enjoy  their 
favorite  state  of  kostihty  with  all  these  tribes, 
their  expeditions  are  prone  lo  be  conducted  in 
the  most  lawless  and  predatory  style ; 
they  hesitate  to  extend  their  maraudings  to  oa^M 
party  of  white  men  they  meet  with ;  foIlowT 
their  traiJs;  hovering  about  their  c 
laying  and  dug^g  the  caravans  of  the  : 
traders,  and  mnrdering  the  solitary  trapper, 
consequences  are,  frequent  and  desperate  i  _ 
between  them  and  the  "  mountaineers,"  in  ■ 
wild  defiles  and  fastnesses  of  the   Rocky  Uoui 

The  band  in  question  was,  at  this  time,  0  _ 

way  homeward  from  one  of  their  customary  ridts 
ta  the  Arapahoes ;  and  in  the  ensuing  chapter, 
we  shall  treat  of  some  bloody  encounters  between 
them  and  the  trappers,  which  had  taken  plM 
just  before  the  arrival  of  Captain 
among  tlie  moimtains. 


CHAPTER  VT. 

Subletle  and  bin  band,  — Robert  Campbelt.  —  Mt.Wj'eth  and 
a  tundof  "Down-eBstere."  — Vankee  Eolerprize.  —  Fits' 
paliiek  — bis  adventure  with  the  Blaokreet.  —  A  raadBi- 
vaaaot  mountaineera.  —  The  battle  of  Pierre's  Hole. —  An 
todiui  ambufcade.  — Sublette's  relum. 

E,\VING   Captam  Bonneville  and   his 
biiitd   etisconsced    within  their   fortified 

camp  in    the  Green  Riyer  Valley,  we 

iball  atep  baek  and  areonipany  a  party  of  the 
Rocky  MouutaJn  Fur  Company  in  Its  progreBs, 
with  supplies  from  St.  Lonis,  to  the  annual  ren- 
deavoua  at  Pierre's  Hole.  This  party  consisted 
of  sixty  men,  well  mounted,  and  condacting  a. 
line  of  pack-horses.  They  were  commanded  by 
Captiun  William  Sublette,  a  partner  in  the  com- 
pany, and  one  of  the  most  active,  intrepid,  and 
renowned  leaders  in  this  half  military  kind  of 
service.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  associate 
in  bnsinesB,  and  tried  companioa  in  danger,  Mr. 
Bobert  Campbell,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  trade 
beyond  the  mountains,  who  had  commanded  trap- 
ping parties  there  in  times  of  the  greatest  peril. 

Ab  these  worthy  compeers  were  on  their  route 
to  the  frontier,  they  felJ  in  with  another  expedi- 
tion, likewise  on  its  way  to  the  mountmns.  This 
was  a  party  of  regular  "  Down -casters,"  that  is  to 
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say,  people  of  New  Eogiand,  who,  with  the  all- J 
penetrutiug  and  ull-pervadiiig  apirit  of  their  raca,  1 
were  now  pushing  their  way  into  a  new  field  of  1 
enterprise,  with    which  they  were  totaUy  i 
quaiDted.     The  party  had  been   fitted  out,  and 
was  maintained  and  commanded  by  Mr.  Nathan- 
iel J.  Wyeth,  of  Boston.'     This  gentlem 
conceived  an  idea,  that  a  profitable  fishery  for  i 
Balmou  might  be    established  on  the  Columbia  | 
River,  and  counected  with  the  lar  trade, 
had,  aoeordingly,  invested  capital  in  goods,  cal- 
culated,  as  he  supposed,  for  the  Indian  trade,  and 
had  enlisted  a  number  of  Eastern  men  i 
employ,  who  had  never  been  in  the  Far  Wes^ 
nor    knew   anything    of  the    wilderness.     WitiJ 
these,  he  was  bravely  steering  his  way  ucro 
continent,    undismayed  by   danger,  difficulty,  a 
distance,  in  the  same  way  that  a  New  England  I 
coaster  and  his  neighbors  will  coolly  launch  fortltl 
on  a  voyage  to  the  Black  Sea,  or  a  whaling  cruise  f 
to  the  Paofic. 

With  all  their  national  aptitude  at  expedient 
and  resource,  Wyelh  and  his  men  felt  themselves 
completely  at  a  loss  when  they  reached  the  fron- 
tier, and  found  that  the  wilderness  required  ex- 
perience and  habitudes  of  which  they  were  totally 
deficient.     Not  one  of  the  party,  excepting  the 
leader,  bad  ever  seen  an  Indian  or  handled  a  . 
rifle ;  they  were  without  guide  or  interpreter,  and  J 
totaUy  unacquainted  with  "  wood  craft,"  and  the  4 
modes  of  making  their  way  among  savage  hordes,  J 

t  Id  the  fonner  editiona  of  this  work  we  hare  e: 
liTen  this  eDteipriaiug  mdividiuU  the  title  of  CBjitsin. 
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and  snbMsting  ttemselvea  during  long  marches 
over  wild  mouutaiiiH  and  barren  plaiiia. 

In  this  predicameot,  Coptain  Sublette  found 
them,  in  a  manner  becalmed,  or  rather  run 
aground,  at  the  little  frontier  town  of  Independ- 
ence, in  ^Uissouri,  and  kindly  took  them  in  tow. 
The  two  parties  traveUed  lunicably  together  ;  the 
frontier  men  of  Sublette's  party  gave  their  Yan- 
kee comrades  some  lessons  is  hunting,  and  some 
inught  into  the  art  and  mystery  of  dealing  with 
the  Indians,  and  they  all  arrived  without  accident 
at  the  upper  branches  of  the  Nebraska  or  Platte 

In  the  course  of  their  march,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
the  partner  of  the  company  who  was  resident  at 
that  time  beyond  the  mountains,  came  down  from 
^le  rendezvous  at  Pierre's  Hole  to  meet  them, 
and  burry  them  forward.  He  travelled  in  cma- 
pany  with  them  until  they  reached  the  Sweet 
Water ;  then  taking  a  couple  of  horses,  one  for 
the  saddle,  and  llie  other  as  a  pack-horse,  he 
started  off  express  for  Pierre's  Hole,  to  make 
arrangements  against  their  arrival,  that  he  might 
commence  his  hunting  campaign  before  the  rival 
company. 

Fitzpatriuk  was  a  hardy  and  experienced  moun- 
taineer, and  knew  all  the  passes  and  defiles.  As 
he  was  pursuing  his  lonely  course  up  the  Green 
Biver  Valley,  he  descried  several  horsemen  at  a 
distance,  and  came  to  a  bolt  to  recoDuoitre.  He 
supposed  them  to  be  some  detachment  from  the 
rendezvous,  or  a  party  of  friendly  Indiana.  They 
perceived    him,  and  setting  up   the    war-whoop, 
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dashed  forward  at  Ml  speed :  he  saw  at  once  his 
mistake  and  his  peril  —  they  were  Blaokfeet 
Springing  upon  his  fleetest  horse,  and  abandon- 
ing the  other  to  the  enemy,  he  made  for  the 
mountains,  and  succeeded  in  escaping  up  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  defiles.  Here  he  concealed 
himself  until  he  thought  the  Indians  had  gone 
off,  when  he  returned  into  the  valley.  He  was 
again  pursued,  lost  his  remaining  horse,  and  only 
escaped  by  scrambling  up  among  the  difis.  For 
several  days  he  i^mained  lurking  among  rocks 
and  precipices,  and  almost  i&mished,  having  but 
one  remaining  charge  in  his  rifie,  which  he  kept 
for  self-defense. 

In  the  meantime,  Sublette  and  Campbell,  with 
their  fellow-traveller,  Wyeth,  had  pursued  their 
march  unmolested,  and  arrived  in  the  Green 
River  Valley,  totally  unconscious  that  there  was 
any  lurking  enemy  at  hand.  They  had  en- 
camped one  night  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream, 
which  came  down  from  the  Wind  River  Moun- 
tains, when  about  midnight,  a  band  of  Indians 
burst  uj)on  their  camp,  with  horrible,  yells  and 
whoops,  and  a  discharge  of  guns  and  arrows. 
Happily  no  other  harm  was  done  than  wounding 
one  mule,  and  causing  several  horses  to  break 
loose  from  their  pickets.  The  camp  was  in- 
stantly in  arms ;  but  the  Indians  retreated  with 
yells  of  exultation,  carrying  off  several  of  the 
horses,  under  covert  of  the  night. 

This  was  somewhat  of  a  disagreeable  foretaste 
of  mountain  lifo  to  some  of  Wyeth's  band,  ac- 
customed only  to  the  regular  and  peaceful  Ufe  of 
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New  England ;  nor  was  it  altogether  to  the  tasto 
of  Captain  Suhlette'a  men,  who  were  chiefly 
Creoles  and  townsmen  from  St,  Louia.  They 
continued  their  march  the  next  morning,  keep- 
ing scouts  ahead  and  upon  their  Hanks,  and  ar- 
rived without  fiirther  molestation  at  Pierre's 
Hole. 

The  first  inquiry  of  Captain  Subletfe,  on  reach- 
ing the  rendezvous,  was  for  Fitzpatrick.  He  had 
not  arrived,  nor  had  any  intelligence  been  received 
concerning  him.  Great  uneasiness  waa  now  enter- 
tained, lest  he  should  have  &llen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Blackfeet,  who  had  made  the  midnight  at- 
tack opon  the  camp.  It  was  a  matter  of  general 
joy,  therefore,  when  he  made  his  appearance,  con- 
^cted  by  two  half-breed  Iroquois  hunters.  Ho 
had  lurked  for  several  days  among  the  mountains, 
until  almoat  starved ;  at  length  he  escaped  the 
Ti^lance  of  his  enemies  in  the  night,  and  was  so 
finiunate  as  to  meet  the  two  Iroquois  hunters, 
who.  being  on  horseback,  conveyed  him  without 
iiirllier  difficulty  to  the  rendezvous.  He  arrived 
there  so  emaciated  that  he  could  scarcely  be  rec- 


The  valley  called  Pierre's  Hole  is  about  thirty 
miles  in  length  and  fifteen  in  width,  bounded  to 
the  west  and  south  by  low  and  broken  ridges, 
and  overlooked  to  the  east  by  three  lofty  moun- 
twns,  called  the  three  Tetons,  which  domineer  as 
landmarks  over  a  vast  extent  of  country. 

A  fine  stream,  fed  by  rivulets  and  mountain 
springs,  pours  through  the  valley  towards  the 
north,  dividing  it  into  nearly  equal  parts.     The 
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meadows  on  its  borders  are  broad  and  extensive, 
covered  with  willow  and  cotton-wood  trees,  so 
closely  interlocked  and  matted  together,  as  to  be 
nearly  impassable. 

In  this  valley  was  congregated  the  motley 
populace  connected  with  tlie  fur  trade.  Here 
the  two  rival  companies  had  their  encampments, 
with  their  retainers  of  aU  kinds :  traders,  trappers, 
hunters,  and  half-breeds,  assembled  from  all  quar- 
ters, awaiting  their  yearly  supplies,  and  their 
orders  to  start  off  in  new  directions.  Here,  also, 
the  savage  tribes  connected  with  the  trade,  the 
Nez  Percys  or  Chopunnish  Indians,  and  Flat- 
heads,  had  pitched  their  lodges  beside  the  streams, 
and  with  their  squaws  awaited  the  distribution 
of  goods  and  finery.  There  was,  moreover,  a 
band  of  fifteen  free  trappers,  commanded  by  a 
gallant  leader  from  Arkansas,  named  Sinclair, 
who  held  their  encampment  a  little  apart  from 
the  rest  Such  was  the  wild  and  heterogeneous 
assemblage,  amounting  to  several  hundred  men, 
civilized  and  savage,  distributed  in  tents  and 
lodges  in  the  several  camps. 

The  arrival  of  Captain  Sublette  with  supplies 
put  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company  in  full 
activity.  The  wares  and  merchandise  were 
quickly  opened,  and  as  quickly  disposed  of  to 
trappers  and  Indians ;  the  usual  excitement  and 
revelry  took  place,  after  which,  all  hands  began  to 
disperse  to  their  several  destinations. 

On  the  17  th  of  July,  a  small  brigade  of  four- 
teen trappers,  led  by  Milton  Sublette,  brother  of 
the  captain,  set  out  with  the  intention  of  proceed- 
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ing  to  the  southwest.  They  were  accompanied 
by  Sindair  and  his  fifteea  free  trappers  ;  Wyeth, 
also,  and  his  New  England  band  of  bearer  hunt- 
era  and  salmon  fishers,  now  dwindled  down  lo 
eleven,  took  this  opportunity  to  prosecute  their 
croiae  in  tlie  wilderness,  accompanied  with  euch 
experienced  piJota.  On  the  first  day,  they  pro- 
ceeded about  eight  mDes  to  tlie  southeast,  and 
encampeil  for  the  night,  still  in  the  valley  of 
PieTre's  Hole,  On  the  following  morning,  jtist 
as  they  were  r^jng  their  camp,  they  observed  a 
long  line  of  people  pouring  down  a  defile  of  the 
mountains.  They  at  first  supposed  them  to  be 
Fontenelle  and  bis  party,  whose  arrival  had  been 
daily  expected,  Wyeth,  however,  reconnoilered 
them  with  a  spy-glass,  and  soon  perceived  they 
were  Indiana.  They  were  divided  into  two  par- 
.tiea,  forming,  in  the  whole,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  persons,  men,  women,  and  children. 
Some  were  on  horseback,  fantastically  painted 
and  arrayed,  with  scarlet  blankets  fiuttering  in 
the  wind.  The  greater  part,  however,  were  on 
foot.  They  had  perceived  the  trappers  before 
they  were  themselves  discovered,  and  came  down 
yelling  and  whooping  into  the  plain.  On  nearer 
approach,  they  were  ascertained  to  be.Blackfeet, 

One  of  the  trappers  of  Sublette's  brigade,  a 
balf-breed,  named  Antoine  Grodin,  now  mounted 
his  horse,  and  rode  forth  as  if  to  hold  a  confer- 
ence, Ue  was  the  son  of  an  Iroquois  hunter, 
who  had  been  cruelly  murdered  by  the  Blackfeet 
at  a  small  stream  below  the  mountains,  which 
atiU  bears  bis  name.     In  company  with  Autoiue 
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rode  forth  a  Flathead  Indian,  whose  onoe  power- 
ful tribe  had  been  completely  broken  down  in 
their  wars  with  the  Blackfeet  Both  of  than, 
therefore,  cherished  the  most  vengeful  hostility 
against  these  marauders  of  the  mountains.  The 
Blackfeet  came  to  a  halt  One  of  the  chiefs  ad- 
vanced singly  and  unarmed,  bearing  the  pipe  of 
peace.  This  overture  was  certainly  pacific ;  but 
Antoine  and  the  Flathead  were  predisposed  to 
hostility,  and  pretended  to  consider  it  a  treacheiv 
ous  movement. 

^^  Is  your  piece  charged  ?  "  said  Antoine,  to  hni 
red  companion. 

"  It  is." 

"  Then  cock  it,  and  follow  me." 

They  met  the  Blackfoot  chief  half  way,  who 
extended  his  hand  in  friendship.  Antoine  grasped 
it 

"  Fire  ! "  cried  he. 

The  Flathead  levelled  his  piece,  and  brought 
the  Blackfoot  to  the  ground.  Antoine  snatched 
off  his  scarlet  blanket,  which  was  richly  orna- 
mented, and  galloped  off  with  it  as  a  trophy  to 
the  camp,  the  bullets  of  the  enemy  whistling 
after  him.  The  Indians  immediately  threw  them- 
selves into  ^he  edge  of  a  swamp,  among  willows 
and  cotton-wood  trees,  interwoven  with  vines. 
Here  they  began  to  fortify  themselves;  the 
women  digging  a  trench,  and  throwing  up  a 
breastwork  of  logs  and  branches,  deep  hid  in  the 
bosom  of  the  wood,  while  the  warriors  skirmished 
at  the  edge  to  keep  the  trappers  at  bay. 

The  latter  took  their  station  in  a  ravine  in 
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ttoat,  whence  they  kept  up  a  acatt«ring  fire.  As 
to  Wyelh,  and  his  little  band  of  "  Down-eaetere," 
they  were  perfectly  astounded  hy  this  second 
specimen  of  life  in  the  wilderness  ;  the  meo,  be- 
ing especially  nnused  ia  hush-fighting  and  the 
nse  of  the  rifle,  were  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed. 
Wyeth,  however,  acted  as  a  Bbillful  commander. 
He  got  all  his  horses  into  camp  and  secured 
them ;  then,  making  a  breastwork  of  his  packs  of 
goods,  he  charged  hia  men  to  remain  in  garrison, 
ftttd  not  to  stir  out  of  their  fort.  For  himself, 
he  minted  with  the  other  leaders,  determined  to 
take  his  share  in  the  conflict 

In  the  meantime,  an  express  had  been  sent  off 
to  the  rendezvous  for  reinforcementd.  Captiun 
Sublette,  and  his  associate,  Campbell,  were  at 
their  camp  when  die  express  came  galloping 
across  the  plain,  waving  his  cap,  and  giving  the 
alarm;  "Blackieet!  Blackfeet!  a  fight  in  the 
npper    part   of    the     valley  !  —  to    anna  !     to 

The  alarm  was  passed  from  camp  to  camp.  It 
was  a  common  cause.  Every  one  turned  ont 
with  horse  and  rifle.  The  Nez  Perces  and  Flat- 
hends  joined.  As  fast  as  horsemen  could  arm 
and  mount  they  galloped  off;  the  valley  was  soon 
alive  with  while  men  and  red  men  scouring  at 
full  speed. 

Snhlette  ordered  his  men  to  keep  to  the  camp, 
being  recniits  from  St  Louis,  and  unuaed  to  In- 
dian warfitre.  He  and  hia  friend  Campbell  pre- 
pared for  action.  Throwing  off  their  coats,  roll- 
ing up  their  sleeves,  and  ai'ming  tliemselvea  with 
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pistols  aud  rifles,  they  mounted  their  horses  and 
dashed  forward  among  the  first  As  they  rode 
along,  they  made  their  wills  in  soldier-like  style ; 
each  stating  how  his  effects  should  be  disposed  of 
in  case  of  his  death,  and  appointing  the  other  his 
executor. 

The  Blackfeet  warriors  had  supposed  the  brig- 
ade of  Milton  Sublette  all  the  foe  they  had  to 
deal  with,  and  were  astonished  to  behold  the 
whole  valley  suddenly  swarming  with  horsemen, 
^gallophig  to  the  field  of  action.  They  withdrew 
into  their  fort,  which  was  completely  hid  from 
sight  in  the  dark  and  tangled  wood.  Most  of 
their  women  and  children  had  retreated  to  the 
mountains.  The  trappers  now  sallied  forth  and 
approached  the  swamp,  firing  into  the  thickets  at 
random ;  the  Blackfeet  had  a  better  sight  at  their 
adversaries,  who  were  in  the  open  field,  and  a 
half-breed  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder. 

When  Captain  Sublette  arrived,  he  urged  to 
penetrate  the  swamp  and  storm  the  fort,  but  all 
hung  back  in  awe  of  the  dismal  horrors  of 
the  place,  and  the  danger  of  attacking  such  des- 
peradoes in  their  savage  den.  The  very  Indian 
allies,  though  accustomed  to  bush-fighting,  re- 
garded it  as  almost  impenetrable,  and  full  of 
frightful  danger.  Sublette  was  not  to  be  turned 
from  his  purpose,  but  offered  to  lead  the  way  into 
the  swamp.  Campbell  stepped  forward  to  accom- 
pany him.  Before  entering  the  perilous  wood, 
Sublette  took  his  brothers  aside,  and  told  them 
that  in  case  he  fell,  Campbell,  who  knew  his  will, 
was  to  be  his  executor.     This  done,  he  grasped 
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his  rifle  and  poshed  into  the  thickets,  followed  bj 
CampbelL  Siuchdr,  the  partisan  from  ArkoDBaa, 
was  at  the  edge  of  the  wood  with  his  brother  and 
a  few  of  his  men.  Estdted  by  the  gallant  exam- 
ple of  the  two  friends,  he  pressed  forward  to 
share  their  dangers. 

The  swamp  was  produced  by  the  labors  of  the 
beaver,  which,  by  damming  up  a  stream,  had  in- 
undated a  portion  of  the  valley.  The  place  was 
all  Overgrown  with  woods  and  thickets,  so  closely 
matted  and  eotangled,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
see  ten  paces  ahead,  and  the  three  assodat«a  in 
peril  had  to  crawl  along,  one  after  another,  mak- 
ing their  way  by  putting  the  branches  and  vines 
aside ;  but  doing  it  with  caution,  lest  they  should 
attract  the  eye  of  some  lurking  marksman.  They 
took  ihe  lead  by  tnms,  each  advancing  about 
twenty  yarda  at  a  time,  and  now  and  then  hal- 
looing to  their  men  to  follow-  Some  of  the  latter 
gradnaUy  entered  the  swamp,  and  followed  a  little 
distance  in  their  rear. 

They  had  now  reached  a  more  open  part  of 
tiie  wood,  and  had  glimpses  of  the  rude  fortress 
from  between  the  trees.  It  was  a  mere  breast- 
work, as  we  have  said,  of  logs  and  branches,  with 
blankets,  buf^o  robes,  and  the  leathern  covers  of 
lodges,  extended  round  the  top  as  a  screen.  The 
movements  of  the  leaders,  as  they  groped  their 
way,  had  been  descried  by  the  ^arp-sighted 
enemy.  As  Sinclair,  who  was  in  the  advance, 
was  putting  some  branches  aside,  he  was  shot 
through  the  body.  He  fell  on  the  spot.  "  Take 
me   to  my  brother,"  said  he  to  Campbell.     The 
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latter  gave  him  id  charge  to  eome  of  the  n: 
wbo  conveyed  him  oat  of  the  swamp. 

Sub!ett«  now  took  the  odvuiiL-e.     As  he  was 
recoiiuoiteriiig  the  fort,  he  perceived  an  Indiaa 
peeping  through  an  aperture.     In  an  instant  hia 
rifle  was  levelled  and  discharged,  and  the  ball 
struuk  the  savage  in  the  eye.     While  he  was  re- 
loot^g,  he  called  lo  Ciunpljell,  and  pointed  out  to 
him  the  hole  ;  "  Watch  that  place,"  said  he,  "  and    ■ 
you  will  HOon  have  a  &ir  chance  for  a  Bhot."    < 
Scarce   had  he  uttertid  the  words,  when  a  ball    i 
atruek  him  in   the   shoulder,  and   almost  wheeled 
him  round.     Ills  first  thought  was  lo  take  hold 
of  his  arm  with  his  other  hand,  and  move  it  up 
and  down.     He  ascertained,  to  his  satisfaction, 
that  the  bone  was  not  broken.    The  nest  moment 
he  was  so  faint  that  he  could  not  stand.     Campbell 
look  him  in  his  arms  and  carried  him  out  of  the 
thicket.      The  same   shot  that    struck  Sublette,  ^ 
wounded  another  man  in  the  head. 

A  brisk  fire  was  now  opened  by  Ihe  moim- 
taineers  from  the  wood,  answered  occasionally 
from  the  fort  Unluckily,  the  trappers  and  their  I 
allieg,  in  searching  for  the  fort,  had  got  scattered, 
GO  that  Wyeth,  and  a  number  of  Nez  Fere^s, 
approached  the  fort  on  tlie  northwest  side,  while 
others  did  the  same  on  the  opposite  quarter.  Jl 
crosR-fire  thus  took  place,  which  occasionally  did 
mischief  to  Mends  as  well  as  foes.  An  Indian 
was  shot  down,  close  to  Wyeth,  by  a  ball  whii^ 
he  was  convinced,  had  been  sped  from  the  rifle  of 
a  trapper  on  ihe  other  side  of  the  fort. 

The  number  of  whiti^s  and  Uieir  Indian  allies, 
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had  by  this  time  so  much  increased  by  arrivals 
from  the  rendezvous,  tliat  the  Bluckfeet  were 
completely  oyermatched.  They  kept  doggedly 
in  ^eir  fort,  however,  making  uo  offer  of  sur- 
render. An  occasional  iiring  into  the  breastwork 
WHS  kept  up  during  Ihe  day.  Now  and  then, 
one  of  the  ludiau  allies,  in  bravado,  would  rush 
up  to  the  fort,  fire  over  the  ramparts,  tear  off  a 
buffalo  robe  or  a  scarlet  blanket,  oiid  return  with 
it  in  triumph  to  hiE  comrades.  Most  of  the  savage 
garrison  that  fell,  however,  were  killed  in  the  first 
part  of  the  attack. 

At  one  time  it  was  resolved  to  set  fire  to  the 
fort ;  and  the  squaws  belonging  to  the  allies  were 
employed  to  collect  combustibles.  This,  however, 
was  abandoned  ;  the  Nea  Perees  being  unwilling 
to  destroy  the  robes  and  blankets,  and  other  spoils 
of  the  enemy,  which  they  felt  sure  would  fall  into 
their  hands. 

The  Indians,  when  fighting,  are  prone  to  taunt 
and  revile  each  other.  Dui'ing  one  of  the  pauses 
of  the  battle,  the  voice  of  the  Blackfeet  chief  was 
heard. 

"  So  long,"  stud  he,  ■'  as  we  had  powder  and 
ball,  we  foughi  you  in  the  open  field  :  when  those 
were  spent,  we  retreated  here  to  die  with  our 
women  and  children.  You  may  bum  us  in  our 
■fcrt ;  but,  atay  by  our  ashea,  and  you  who  are  so 
for  fighting,  will  soon  have  enough. 
)  are  four  hundred  lodges  of  our  brethren 
They  will  soon  he  here  —  their  anna 

'  strong  —  their  hearts  are  big  —  they  will 
avenge  us ! " 
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This  speech  was  translated  two  or  three  times 
by  Nez  Perc^  and  Creole  interpreters.  By  the 
time  it  was  rendered  into  English,  the  chief  was 
made  to  say,  that  four  hundred  lodges  of  his  tribe 
were  attacking  the  encampment  at  the  other  end 
of  the  valley.  Every  one  now  was  for  hurrying 
to  the  defense  of  the  rendezvous.  A  party  was 
left  to  keep  watch  upon  the  fort ;  the  rest  galloped 
off  to  the  camp.  As  night  came  on,  the  trappers 
drew  out  of  the  swamp,  and  remained  about  the 
skirts  of  the  wood.  By  morning,  their  com- 
panions returned  from  the  rendezvous,  with  the 
report  that  all  was  safe.  As  the  day  opened,  they 
ventured  within  the  swamp  and  approached  the 
fort.  All  was  silent  They  advanced  up  to  it 
without  opposition.  They  entered :  it  had  been 
abandoned  in  the  night,  and  the  Blackfeet  had 
effected  their  retreat,  carrying  off  their  wounded 
on  litters  made  of  branches,  leaving  bloody  traces 
on  the  herbage.  The  bodies  of  ten  Indians  were 
found  within  the  fort ;  among  them  the  one  shot  in 
the  eye  by  Sublette.  .The  Blackfeet  afterwards 
reported  that  they  had  lost  twenty-six  warriors  in 
this  battle.  Thirty-two  horses  were  likewise 
found  killed ;  among  them  were  some  of  those 
recently  carried  off  from  Sublette's  party,  in  the 
night ;  which  showed  that  these  were  the  very 
savages  that  had  attacked  him.  They  proved  to 
be  an  advance  party  of  the  main  body  of  Black- 
feet, which  had  been  upon  the  trail  of  Sublette's 
party.  Five  white  men  and  one  half-breed  were 
killed,  and  several  wounded.  Seven  of  the  Nez 
Percys  were  also  killed,  and  six  wounded.     They 
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had  aa  old  chief,  who  wus  repntecl  us  Invulaerable. 
In  the  course  of  Lhe  acdoD  he  was  hit  by  a  spent 
hall,  anil  thi-few  up  blood  ;  but  his  skin  was  iin- 
brokeu.  Ilk  people  were  now  fuHy  convinced 
that  he  was  proof  agmnst  powder  and  ball. 

A  striking  circurastaaca  is  related  as  having 
occurred  the  morning  after  the  battle.  As  some 
of  the  trappers  and  their  Initian  allies  were  ap- 
proaching the  fort,  through  the  woods,  they  be- 
held an  Indian  woman,  of  noble  form  and  features, 
leading  against  a  tree.  Their  surprise  at  her 
liimienDg  here  alone,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  her 
eneinies,  was  dispelled,  when  they  saw  the  corpse 
of  a  warrior  at  her  feeL  Either  she  was  so  lost 
in  grief  as  not  to  perceive  their  approach ,  or  a 
proud  spirit  kept  her  silent  and  motionless.  The 
Indians  set  up  a  yell,  on  digcovering  her,  and 
before  the  trappers  could  interfere,  her  mangled 
body  fell  upon  the  corpse  which  she  had  refused 
to  abandon.  We  have  heard  this  anecdote 
discredited  by  one  of  the  leaders  who  had 
been  in  the  Itattle :  but  the  fiict  may  have  taken 
place  without  his  seeing  it,  and  been  concealed 
from  him.  It  is  an  instance  of  female  devodon, 
even  to  the  death,  which  we  site  well  disposed  to 
believe  and  to  record. 

After  the  battle,  the  brigade  of  Milton  Sublette, 
together  with  the  free  trappers,  ajid  Wyeth's  New 
England  band,  remained  some  days  at  the  rendez- 
Tona,  to  see  if  the  main  body  of  Blackfeet  intended 
to  make  an  attack ;  nothing  of  the  kind  occurring, 
ihey  once  more  pat  themselves  in  motion,  and 
proceeded  on  their  route  towards  the  southwest. 
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Captain  Sublette  having  distributed  his  supplies, 
had  intended  to  set  off  on  his  return  to  St  Louis, 
taking  with  him  the  peltries  collected  from  the 
trappers  and  Indians.  His  wound,  however, 
obliged  him  to  postpone  his  departure.  Several 
who  were  to  have  accompanied  him,  became  im- 
patient of  this  delay.  Among  these  was  a  young 
Bostonian,  Mr.  Joseph  More,  one  of  the  followers 
of  Mr.  Wyeth,  who  had  seen  enough  of  mountain 
life  and  savage  warfere,  and  was  eager  to  return 
to  the  abodes  of  civilization.  He  and  six  others, 
among  whom  were  a  Mr.  Foy,  of  Mississippi, 
Mr.  Alfred  K.  Stephens,  of  St  Louis,  and  two 
grandsons  of  the  celebrated  Daniel  Boon,  set  out 
together,  in  advance  of  Sublette's  party,  thinking 
they  would  make  their  own  way  through  the 
mountains. 

It  was  just  five  days  after  the  battle  of  the 
swamp,  that  these  seven  companions  were  making 
their  way  through  Jackson's  Hole,  a  valley  not 
fex  from  the  three  Teton s,  when,  as  they  were  de- 
scending a  hill,  a  party  of  Blackfeet  that  lay  in 
ambush  started  up  with  terrific  yells.  The  horse 
of  the  young  Bostonian,  who  was  in  front,  wheeled 
round  with  affright,  and  threw  his  unskillful  rider. 
The  young  man  scrambled  up  the  side  of  the  hill, 
but,  unaccustomed  to  such  wild  scenes,  lost  his 
presence  of  mind,  and  stood,  as  if  paralyzed,  on 
the  edge  of  a  bank,  until  the  Blackfeet  came  up 
and  slew  him  on  the  spot.  His  comrades  had  fled 
on  the  first  alarm;  but  two  of  them,  Foy  and 
Stephens,  seeing  his  danger,  paused  when  they 
had  got  half  way  up  the  hill,  turned  back,  dis- 
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mounted,  and  hastened  to  his  n.'^sistance.  Foy 
was  iQataotly  killed.  Stephens  was  severely 
wonnded,  but  escaped,  to  die  five  days  afterwards. 
The  Burvivora  returned  to  the  camp  of  Captain 
Sublette,  bringing  tidings  of  this  new  iliaaater. 
That  hardy  leader,  aa  soon  as  he  could  bear  the 
journey,  set  out  on  his  return  to  St,  Louis,  ac- 
companied by  CampbelL  As  they  had  a  number 
of  pack-horses  richly  laden  with  peltries  to  convoy, 
they  chose  a  different  route  through  the  moun- 
tains, out  of  the  way,  as  they  hoi)ed,  of  the  lurk- 
ing bands  of  Blackfeet.  They  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing the  frontier  in  safety.  We  remember  to  have 
seen  them  with  their  band,  about  two  or  three 
months  afterwards,  passing  tJirough  a  skirt  of 
woodland  in  the  upper  part  of  Missouri.  Th^r 
long  cavalcade  stretched  in  single  file  for  nearly 
half  a  mile.  Sublette  still  wore  his  arm  in  a  sling. 
The  mountaineers  in  their  rude  hunting  dresses, 
armed  with  rifles,  and  roughly  mounted,  and  lead- 
ing th^  pack-horses  down  a  hill  of  the  forest, 
looked  like  banditti  returning  with  plunder.  On 
the  lop  of  some  of  the  pocks  were  perched  several 
half-breed  chililrea,  perfect  little  imps,  with  wild 
black  eyes  glaring  from  among  elf  locks.  Tlieae, 
I  was  told,  were  children  of  the  trappers :  pledges 
of  love  from  their  squaw  spouses  in  the  wilder- 
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|n£    Blackfeet  warriors,  when   they  e^J 
I   fected  their  midnight  retreat  from  tbow  J 
vild  fastEiesB  ill  Pierre's  Hole,  fell  back  I 
into    the  valley  of  the  Seeds-ke-dee,  or    Green  1 
River,  where  they  joined  the  main  body  of  their 
baiid.    The  whole  force  aniouiited  to  several  hun- 
dred fighting  men,  gloomy  aud   exasperated   by 
their  late  disaster.     They  had  with  ibera  their 
wives  and  children,  which  incapacitated  them  for    . 
any  bold  and  extensive  enterprise  of  a  warlike  na-  J 
ture ;  but   when,  in  ibe  comne  of  their  wander^  J 
inga,  Ibey  came  in  sight  of  the  encampment  of    , 
Fontenelle,  who  had   moved  some    distance  up 
Green  River  Valley  in  search  of  the  free  trappers, 
lliey  put  up  tremendous  war-cries,  and  advanced 
fiercely   as    if  to   attack    it.       Second    thoughts 
caused  them  lo  moderate  their  fury.     They  r 
ollecled    the   severe    lesson    juat    received,    and 
could  not  but  ramark  llie  strength  of  Fonleiielle's 
position ;  which  had  been  chosen  with  great  judg-  j 
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A  formiil  tnlk  eoaued.  The  Biackfeet  said 
nothing  of  the  late  battle,  of  which  Fontendle 
had  as  yet  received  no  Bccomita  ;  the  Irttler,  how- 
ever, knew  the  hostile  and  perlidiouB  nature  of 
the^e  savages,  and  took  care  to  inform  them  of 
the  encampment  of  Captain  Bonneville,  that  they 
might  know  there  wei%  more  white  men  in  the 
neigh  borliood. 

The  eonference  ended,  Fontenelle  sent  a  Dela- 
ware Indian  of  hia  party  to  condaet  fifteen  of  the 
Btaekfeet  lo  the  camp  of  Captain  Bonneville. 
There  were  at  that  time  two  Crow  Indiana  in  the 
captain's  ctimp,  who  had  recently  arrived  there. 
They  looked  with  dismay  at  this  deputation  from 
their  implacable  enemies,  and  gave  the  Captain  ft 
terrible  character  of  them,  assuring  him  that  the 
best  thing  he  could  possibly  do,  was  to  put  those 
Blackfeet  deputies  to  death  on  the  spot.  The 
cspl^n,  however,  who  had  heard  nothing  of  the 
conflict  at  Pierre's  Hole,  declined  all  complianee 
with  this  sage  counsel.  lie  treated  the  grim 
wari-iora  with  his  usual  urbanity.  They  passed 
some  little  time  at  the  camp ;  saw,  no  doubt,  that 
everything  was  conducted  with  military  skill  and 
vigilance ;  and  ttiat  such  an  enemy  was  not  to  be 
easily  surprised,  nor  to  be  molested  with  impu- 
nity, and  then  departed,  lo  report  alt  that  they 
had  seen  to  their  comrades. 

The  two  seonts  which  Captain  Bonneville  had 
wot  out  to  seek  for  the  band  of  free  trappers,  ex- 
pected by  Fonteuelle,  and  to  invite  (hem  to  hia 
camp,  had  heen  successful  in  their  search,  and  on 
the  12th  of  August  those  worthies  made  their  ap- 
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pearance.  To  explain  the  metiiiing  of  the  appel- 
latioD,  tree  irapper,  it  is  oeoessurj  to  slate  the 
terras  oa  which  tlie  men  enlist  in  the  service  of 
the  fur  compauies.  Some  have  regular  wages, 
and  are  furnished  with  weapons,  horses,  traps, 
and  other  requisites.  These  are  under  command, 
and  bound  to  do  every  duty  required  of  them 
connected  with  the  service ;  such  as  hunting,  trap- 
ping, loading  and  unloading  the  Itorses,  mounting 
guard ;  and,  in  short,  all  the  drudgery  of  the 
camp.     These  are  the  hired  trappers. 

The  free  trappers  are  a  more  independent 
clasa  ;  and  in  describing  them,  we  shall  do  little 
more  than  transcribe  the  graphic  description  of 
them  by  Captain  Bonneville.  "  They  come  and 
go,"  says  he,  *■  when  and  where  they  please  ; 
provide  their  own  horses,  arms,  and  other  equip- 
ments ;  trap  and  trade  on  their  own  accoimt,  and 
dispose  of  iheir  skius  and  peltries  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Sometimes,  in  a  dangerous  hunting 
ground,  they  attach  themselves  to  the  camp  of 
some  trader  for  protection.  Here  lliey  come  un- 
der some  restrictions ;  they  have  to  conform  to 
(he  ordinary  rules  for  trapping,  and  to  submit  to 
such  restraints,  and  to  take  part  in  such  general 
duties,  as  are  established  for  ihe  good  order  and 
safety  of  the  camp.  In  return  for  this  protee- 
tion,  and  for  their  camj)  keeping,  they  are  bound 
to  dispose  of  all  the  heaver  they  take,  to  the  tr»- 
der  who  commands  the  camp,  at  a  certain  rata 
per  skin  ;  or,  should  they  prefer  seeking 
ket  elsewhere,  they  are  to  make  him  an  allow-*^ 
anee,  of  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars  for  the  whols; 
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Tliere  b  an  Siiferior  order,  who,  eillier  from 
prudence  or  poverly,  come  to  tliese  dangerous 
huntiDg  gronuds  witbout  hnraea  or  eccoutrements, 
aud  are  furnialied  hy  the  tr&ders.  These,  like  the 
hired  trappers,  are  Iwund  to  exert  themselves  to 
the  utmost  in  tuking  beaver,  which,  without  sliin- 
ning,  they  render  in  at  the  trader's  lodge,  where  a 
stipulated  price  for  each  is  plnced  to  their  credit. 
These,  thougli  generally  included  iu  the  generic 
uaruB  of  free  trappers,  have  the  more  specific  title 
of  skin  trappers. 

The  WBTiilering  whites  who  mingle  for  any 
length  of  time  with  the  savages,  have  invariably  a 
proneuesa  to  adopt  savage  habitudes  ;  but  none 
more  so  than  the  free  trappers.  It  is  a  matter  of 
vanity  and  ambition  with  them  to  discard  every- 
thing that  may  bear  the  stamp  of  civilized  life, 
and  to  adopt  (he  manners,  habits,  dress,  gesture, 
and  even  walk  of  the  Indian.  You  cannot  pay 
a  free  trapper  a  greater  compliment,  than  to  per- 
suade him  you  have  mistaken  him  for  an  Indian 
brave;  and,  in  truth,  the  counterfeit  is  complete. 
His  hair,  suffered  to  attain  to  a  great  length,  is 
carefuUy  combed  out,  and  either  lell  to  fall  care- 
lessly over  his  shoulders,  or  plaited  neatly  and 
tied  up  in  otter  skins,  or  parti-colored  ribbons. 
A  hunting-shirt  of  ruffled  calico  of  bright  dyes, 
OF  of  ornamented  leather,  falls  to  his  knee ;  be- 
low which,  curiously  fashioned  leggins,  orna- 
mented with  strlugs,  fringes,  and  a  profusion  of 
lutwka'  bells,  reach  to  a  costly  pair  of  moccasins 
of  the  ficiest  Indian  fabric,  richly  embroidered 
with  beads.     A  blanket  of  scarlet,  or  some  other 
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bright  color,  hitiigs  fram  his  shoulders,  mid  ia 
girL  round  liis  wiiist  wilii  a  red  sosb,  in  which 
he  bestows  his  pir)tol»>,  knife,  nnd  the  slem  of  his 
Indian  pipe  ;  prepnrntiona  either  for  puaoe  or 
war.  His  gun  is  lavislilj?  decornted  with  brass 
t«cka  and  Termilion,  and  proTided  with  a  fringed 
cover,  occHsionally  of  buckskin,  omameriltsl  here 
nnd  there  with  a  feather.  His  horse,  the  noble 
r  to  the  pride,  pleasure,  and  profit  of  the 
'  <  seLecled  for  bis  speed  and  spirit, 
aud  prancing  gait,  and  holds  a  place  in  his  esti> 
mation  second  only  lo  himself.  He  shares 
largely  of  his  bounty,  and  of  bis  pride  and  pbmp 
of  trapping.  He  is  caparisoned  in  the  most  dash- 
ing and  fantafltic  style  ;  the  bridles  and  crupper 
are  weightily  embossed  with  beads  and  cockades  ; 
and  head,  mane,  and  tail  are  interwoven  with 
abundance  of  eagles'  plumes,  which  flutter  in  the 
wind.  To  complete  this  grolesque  equipment, 
the  proud  animal  is  bestreuked  and  bespotted 
with  fermilion,  or  with  white  day,  whichever 
presents  the  most  glaring  contrast    to    bis    real 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Captain  Bonne* 
viile  of  these  rangers  of  the  wilderness,  and  their 
a|ipeiirance  tit  the  camp  was  strikingly  character- 
istic. They  came  dashing  forward  ut  lull  speed, 
firing  their  fusees,  and  yelling  in  Indian  style. 
Their  dark  sunburnt  faces,  and  long  flowing  Iwir, 
their  leggings,  flaps,  moccasins,  and  richly-dyed 
blankets,  and  iheii'  painted  horsea  gaudily  capuri- 
Eoned,  gave  them  so  much  the  air  and  appearance 
of  Indians,  that  it  was  ditficult  to  persuade 
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aelf  that  tliey  were  white    men,  and    had  been 
brought  up  in  civilized  life. 

Ciiptain  Eonneville,  who  was  deligliteil  with 
the  game  look  of  these  cavaliers  of  llic  mountains, 
welcomed  them  heartily  to  his  camp,  aud  ordered 
a  fi^e  allowance  of  grog  to  regale  tlicm,  which 
soon  put  them  in  the  most  braggart  spirita. 
They  pronounL-ed  the  captnin  the  finest  fellow  in 
the  world,  and  his  men  all  hons  gargom,  jovial 
htde,  and  swore  they  would  pans  the  day  with 
them.  They  did  ao  ;  and  a  day  it  was.  of  boast, 
swRgger,  aod  rodomontade.  The  prime  bailies 
and  braves  among  the  free  trappers  hiid  each  his 
circlti  of  novices,  from  among  the  captain's  band  ; 
mere  greenhorus,  men  unused  to  Indian  life ; 
mangeHT»  c/t  herd,  or  pork  eaters ;  as  such  new- 
comers are  superciliously  called  by  the  veterans 
of  the  wilderness.  Tliesc  he  would  astonish  and 
deliglit  by  Ihe  hour,  with  prodigious  tales  of  his 
doings  among  the  Indian!) ;  and  of  the  wonders 
he  had  seen,  and  (he  wonders  he  had  performed, 
in    bis    adventurous    peregrinations     among    the 


In  the  evening,  the  free  trappers  drew  off,  and 
returned  lo  Ihe  camp  of  Fontenelle,  highly  da- 
lighted  with  Iheir  visit  and  with  their  new  acqnain- 
taiicea,  and  promising  lo  return  tite  following  day. 
They  kept  their  word:  day  after  day  their  visits 
were  repealed  ;  they  became  "  hail  fellow  well 
met "  with  Captain  Bonneville's  raeu  ;  treat  after 
treat  succeeded,  until  both  parties  got  most  po- 
tently convinced,  or  rather  confounded,  by  liquor. 
Now  came   on  confusion  and  uproar.     The  free 
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irappei'B  were  no  longer  aiiRered   lo  have  all  the 
swaggier  lo  thcmsijlves.     The  camp  bullies  and 
prime  trappers  of  tbe  party  began  to  ruffle  up, 
niid  to  brag,  iu  turn,  of  tbejr   perils  ami   atihieve- 
ments.      Eai;li  uow  tried  lo  oui-boast  and  onl- 
tiilk  the  other;  a  qniirrul  erisued   us   a  matter  of 
course,  and   a  general   liglit,  according  to  Iroatier 
usagti.      The  two  Actions   drew  out    Iheir   fun 
for  a  pitched  battle.     Tbe^  fell  to  work    and  be-  | 
labored   each   oilier  with  might  and   main  ;   kicks  I 
and  cuffd  and  drjr  blows  were  as  well  bestowed  as  J 
they  were  well    nieriled,   until,  having    fought  t 
their  hearl:i'  content,  and  been  drubbed  into  a   fa-  I 
miliar  acqiiRinlance  with  each  other's  prowess  and  i 
good  qnalities,  they  ended  the  fight  by  becoming 
firmer  friends  than  they  could  have  been  reudered 
by  a  year's  peaceable  corapnnionsbip. 

While  Captain  ItonneviUe  amused  himsetf  \if 
observing  the  habits  and  characleristicg  of  tl 
singular  class  of  men,  and  indulged  them,  far  (I 
time,  in  ail  their  vagaries,  be  profited  by  the  0 
portunity  to  collect  from  them  informatio: 
ceruing  the  different  parts  of  the  country  a 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  t 
ehuraclerH  of  the  tribes,  and,  in  short,  every  thin 
importarjt  to  his  euterprise.  lie  also  succeeded 
iu  securing  the  services  of  several  to  guide  and 
aid  him  iu  hia  peregrinations  among  the  i 
tains,  and  to  trap  for  him  during  the  ensuing  sea- 
son. Having  strengthened  his  party  with  such 
valuable  recruits,  he  felt  in  some  measure  coa- 
soleJ  for  the  loss  of  the  Delaivarc  Indians,  de-'  J 
coyt'd  fium  him  by  filr.  Fonteiielle. 
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information  derived  from  the  free 
(I'iipperB  ileturmiDeil  Cnptain  Bonnes 
to  liis  further  movements.  He  leftrnt 
11  the  Green  River  Valley  the  winters  » 
re,  the  snow  frequently  falling  to  the  depth 
of  Bcvenil  feet;  ntid  Ihal  there  was  no  good  win- 
tering ground  in  the  neighborhood.  The  upper 
part  of  Salmon  River  was  represented  as  far 
more  eligible,  besides  being  in  au  excellent  bea- 
rer conntrj ;  and  thither  the  Cflptai 
bend  his  uiuTse. 

The  Salmon  River  is  one  of  the  upper  branches 
of  the  Oregon  or  Columbia ;  and  takes  its  rise 
from  various  sources,  among  «  group  of  ti 
tains  to  the  northwest  of  the  Wind  River  chain. 
It  owes  its  name  to  the  immense  shoals  of  salmon 
which  ascend  it  in  the  moiitlis  of  September  and 
October.     The  Balmon  on  the  west  side  of  tlie 
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Hockj  MountaiDS  are,  like  the  buffalo  on  the 
eastern  plains,  vast  migratory  sapplies  for  the 
wants  of  man,  that  come  and  go  with  the  seasons. 
As  the  buffalo  in  countless  throngs  find  their  cer- 
tain'way  in  the  transient  pasturage  on  the  prairies, 
along  the  fresh  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  up  every 
valley  and  green  defile  of  the  mountains,  so  the 
salmon,  at  their  allotted  seasons,  regulated  by  a 
sublime  and  all-seeing  Providence,  swarm  in 
myriads  up  the  great  rivers,  and  find  their  way 
up  their  main  branches,  and  into  the  minutest 
tributary  streams ;  so  as  to  pervade  the  great 
arid  plains,  and  to  penetrate  even  among  barren 
mountains.  Thus  wandering  tribes  are  fed  in 
the  desert  places  of  the  wilderness,  where  there  is 
no  herbage  for  the  animals  of  the  chase,  and 
where,  but  for  these  periodical  supplies,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  man  to  subsist 

The  rapid  currents  of  the  rivers  which  run 
into  the  Pacific  render  the  ascent  of  them  very 
exhausting  to  the  salmon.  When  the  fish  first 
run  up  the  rivers,  they  are  fat  and  in  fine  order. 
The  struggle  against  impetuous  streams  and  fre- 
quent rapids  gradually  renders  them  thin  and 
weak,  and  great  numbers  are  seen  floating  down 
the  rivers  on  their  backs.  As  the  season  ad- 
vances aud  the  water  becomes  chilled,  they  are 
fluug  in  myriads  on  the  shores,  where  the  wolves 
and  bears  assemble  to  banquet  on  them.  Often 
they  rot  in  such  quantities  along  the  river  banks, 
as  to  taint  the  atmosphere.  They  are  commonly 
from  two  to  three  feet  long. 

Captain    Bonneville    now    made  his    arrange* 
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mmits  for  the  nutumn  anil  Ibe  winter.  The  na* 
ture  of  the  country  through  which  he  was  about 
to  traTel  rendered  it  impoesible  to  proceed  with 
wagons.  He  had  mora  goods  and  supplies  of 
varioua  kinds,  also,  than  were  required  for  ^rea-  * 
ent  purposes,  or  than  could  be  conveniently  Irans- 
ported  on  horseback ;  aided,  therefore,  by  a  few 
confidential  men,  he  made  caches,  or  secret  pits, 
during  the  night,  when  all  ibe  rest  of  the  camp 
were  asleep,  and  in  these  deposited  the  superflu- 
ous efleets,  together  with  the  wagons.  All  traces 
of  the  caches  were  then  carefully  obliterated. 
This  is  a  common  expedient  with  the  traders  and 
trappers  of  the  mountains.  Having  no  estab- 
lished poets  and  magazines,  they  make  these 
caches  or  deposits  at  certain  points,  whrtber  they 
repair  occasionally,  for  supplies.  It  is  an  expe- 
dient derived  fixim  the  wandering  tribes  of  In- 
Many  of  the  horses  were  still  so  weak  and 
lame  as  to  be  unfit  for  a  long  scramble  through 
the  .mountains.  These  were  collected  into  one 
cavalcade,  and  given  in  charge  to  an  experienced 
trapper,  of  the  name  of  Matthleu.  He  was  to 
pnweed  westward,  with  a  brigade  of  trappers,  to 
Bear  Hirer ;  a  stream  to  the  west  of  the  Greeu 
Bifer  or  Colorado,  where  there  was  good  pas- 
turage for  the  hoi'sea.  In  this  neighborhood  it 
was  expected  he  would  meet  the  Shoslionie  vil- 
lages or  bands,^  on  their  yearly  migrations,  with 
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whom  he  was  to  trade  for  peltries  and  provisions. 
After  he  had  traded  witb  these  people,  finished 
his  trappings,  aod  recruited  the  strength  of  the 
horses,  he  was  to  proceed  to  Salmon  Hiver  and 
*  rejoia  Captain  Bonneville,  who  inteoded  to  lix 
hiB  quarters  there  for  the  winter. 

While  these  amingetnenis  were  in  progress 
in  the  camp  of  Captain  Bonneville,  there  was  a 
sudden  bustle  and  siir  in  the  camp  of  Funleuelle. 
One  of  the  partners  of  the  Ameriran  Fur  Com- 
pany had  arrived,  in  all  haste,  from  the  rendei- 
voua  at  Pierre's  Mote,  in  quest  of  the  Buppliet 
The  competition  between  the  two  rival  eompaniea 
waEJusI  now  at  its  height,  and  prosecuted  with  u 
usual  zeaL  The  tramontane  ooncerna  of  the 
Rucky  Mountain  Fur  Company  were  mduaged  \)j 
two  resident  partners,  Fitzpatrick  and  Bridger ; 
those  of  Ihe  American  Fur  Company,  by  Vander- 
burgh and  Dripps.  The  latter  were  ignorant  of 
the  mountain  regions,  but  Inieted  to  moke  up  by 
vigilance  and  activity  for  Iheir  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  country. 

Fitzpatrick,  on  experienced  trader  and  trapper, 
knew  the  evils  of  competition  in  the  same  hunting 
grounds,  and  had  propo&ed  that  the  two  compa- 
nies should  divide  the  eouulry,  so  as  to  hunt  iu 
different  directions :  this  proposition  being  re- 
jected, he  had  exerted  himself  to  get  first  into 
the  field.  His  exertiuns,  as  has  already  beea 
shoivu,    were   effectual.     The   early    arrival    of 


10  wukd  rcaidenceti ;  bul  are  b  nooiadic  peopU,  dwell- 
teate  di  lodgcis  and  shitting  Ihiir  i>ncampmeiit>  from 
ii  iDd  game  kbouad< 
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Subl<:tte,  will)  suppllL'ii.  had  ennbled  Ilic  various 
brigades  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Company  la 
start  off  to  their  respective  hunting  grounds. 
Fitzpatrick  himself,  with  hs  associiite,  Bridger, 
had  pushed  off  with  a  strong  party  of  trappers, 
Tor  a  prime  beaver  country  to  the  north-north- 

This  faaii  put  Vanderburgh  upon  hia  mettle. 
He  had  hastened  on  to  meet  Fonlenelle.  Fiud- 
ing  him  at  his  camp  in  Green  liiver  Valley,  he 
immediately  furnished  himself  with  the  supplies ; 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  free  trappers  and 
Delnwarea,  and  set  off  with  all  speed,  determined 
lo  follow  hard  upon  the  heels  of  Fitzpatrick  and 
Bridger.  Of  the  adventures  of  these  parties 
among  the  mountains,  and  the  disastrous  effects 
of  their  competition,  we  ahall  have  oucaaion  to 
treat  in  a  future  chapter. 

Fontenelle  having  now  delivered  his  supplies 
and  accomplished  his  errand,  struck  his  tents  and 
set  off  on  his  return  to  the  Yellowstone,  Captain 
Bonneville  and  his  band,  theretbre,  remained 
alone  In  the  Green  River  Valley  ;  and  their  sit- 
uation miglit  have  been  perilous,  had  the  Black- 
feet  band  still  lingered  in  the  vicinity.  Those 
marauders,  however,  had  been  dismayed  at  find- 
ing so  many  resolute  and  well-appointed  parties 
of  white  men  in  this  neighborhood.  They  had, 
therefore,  abandoned  this  part  of  the  country, 
passing  over  the  head  waters  of  the  Green  River, 
aad  bending  their  course  towards  the  Yellow- 
Btoiie.  Mislbrtune  pursued  tliem.  Their  route 
lay  through  the  country  of  their  deadly  e 
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the  Crows.  In  the  Wind  River  Valley,  which 
lies  east  of  the  mountains,  thej  were  encountered 
by  a  powerful  war  party  of  that  tribe,  and  com- 
pletely put  to  rout.  Forty  of  them  were  killed, 
many  of  their  women  and  children  captured,  and 
the  scattered  fugitives  hunted  like  wild  beasts, 
until  they  were  completely  chased  out  of  the 
Crow  country. 

On  the  2 2d  of  August  Captain  Bonneville 
broke  up  his  camp,  and  set  out  on  his  route  for 
Salmon  River.  His  baggage  was  arranged  in 
packs,  three  to  a  mule,  or  pack-horse ;  one  being 
disposed  oti  each  side  of  the  animal,  and  one  oa  the 
top ;  the  three  forming  a  load  of  from  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  to  two  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds.  This  is  the  trappers'  style  of  loading 
their  pack-horses ;  his  men,  however,  were  in* 
expert  at  adjusting  the  packs ;  which  were  prone 
to  get  loose  and  slip  off ;  so  that  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  a  rear-guard  to  assist  in  reloading.  A 
few  days*  experience,  however,  brought  them  into 
proper  trtiiuing. 

Their  march  lay  up  the  valley  of  the  Seeds- 
ke-dee,  overlooked  to  the  right  by  the  lof^y  peaks 
of  the  Wind  River  Mountains.  From  bright 
little  lakes  and  fountain-heads  of  this  remarkable 
bed  of  mountains,  poured  forth  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Seeds-ke-dee.  Some  came  rush- 
ing down  gullies  and  ravines;  others  tumbling 
in  crystal  aiscades  from  inaccessible  clefls  and 
rocks,  and  others  winding  their  way  in  rapid  and 
pellucid  currents  across  the  valley,  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  main  river.     So  transpareat 
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were  Iheae  wntere,  that  the  troul  with  which  lliey 
abouiideJ  could  be  seen  gliding  about  aa  if  in 
the  air ;  and  their  pebbly  beds  were  dialinclly 
visible  at  the  depth  of  mftny  feet.  Tbis  beautiful 
and  diaphanous  quality  of  tbi;  Rocky  Mountain 
streamB,  prevails  for  a  long  time  after  they  have 
mingled  their  wafers  and  swollen  into  iraportaut 

Issuing  from  the  upper  part  of  the  vnlley, 
Captain  Bonneville  continued  to  the  east-uorth- 
eaet,  across  rough  and  lofty  ridges,  and  deep 
rocky  defiles,  extremely  fatiguing  both  to  man 
and  horse.  Among  his  hunters  was  a  Delawai* 
Indian  who  had  remained  faithful  to  him.  His 
natoe  was  Buckeye.  He  had  often  prided  him- 
self on  bis  skill  and  success  in  coping  with  the 
grizzly  bear,  that  terror  of  the  hunters.  Though 
crippled  in  the  letl  arm,  he  declared  he  had  no 
hesitation  to  close  with  a  wounded  bear,  and 
attack  him  with  a  sword.  If  armed  with  a  riile, 
he  w-ea  willing  to  brave  the  animal  when  in  lull 
force  and  fury.  He  had  twice  aa  opportunity 
of  proving  his  prowess,  in  the  course  of  this 
mountain  journey,  and  was  each  time  successful. 
His  mode  was  to  seat  himself  upon  the  ground, 
with  his  rifle  cocked  and  restiug  on  his  lame  arm. 
Thus  prepared,  he  would  await  the  approach  of 
the  bear  with  perfect  coolness,  nor  pull  trigger 
nutil  he  was  close  at  hand.  In  each  instance,  he 
laid  the  motiater  dead  upon  the  spot. 

A  march  of  three  or  four  days,  through  savage 
and  lonely  scenes,  brought  Captain  Bonneville  to 
the  &lal    defile  of  Jackson's  Hole,  where  poor 
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More  and  Foy  had  been  surprised  niid  murdered 
by  llie  Biftckfeel.  The  feeliugs  of  tlie  uaptniii 
were  shi>cke<)  nt  beholding  the  bones  of  these  un 
fortunnte  young  men  bleaching  among  the  rocka 
and  he  caused  them  to  be  decently  interred. 

On  (be  third  of  September  he  arrived  on  thi 
summit  of  a  mountain  which  commanded  a  full 
view  of  the  eventful  valley  of  Pierre's  Hole 
whence  he  couM  trace  the  winding  of  its  stream' 
through  green  meadows  and  Ibreats  of  wUloir 
and  cotton-wood,  and  have  a  prospect,  between 
distant  mountains,  of  the  lava  plains  of  Snake 
River,  dimly  spread  forth  like  a  sleeping  ocean 

After  enjoying  this  magnificent  prospect,  he 
descended  into  the  valley,  and  visited  the  scenea 
of  the  late  desperate  conflict.  There  were  the 
remains  of  the  rude  fortress  in  the  swamp,  shat- 
tered by  rifle  shot,  and  strewed  with  the  minglecl 
bones  of  savages  and  horses.  There  was  the  late 
populous  and  noisy  rendezvous,  with  t)ie  IraoeB 
of  trappers'  camps  and  Indian  lodges ;  but  th«r 
tires  were  extinguished,  the  motley  assemblage 
of  trappers  and  hunters,  while  traders  and  Indian 
braves,  had  all  dispersed  to  different  points  of  the 
wilderness,  and  the  valley  had  relapsed  into  its 
pristine  solitude  and  silence. 

That  night  the  captain  encamped  upon  the 
battle  ground ;  the  nest  day  he  resumed  his  toil- 
some peregrinations  through  the  mountains.  For 
upwards  of  two  weeks  he  continued  bis  painful 
march;  both  meu  and  horses  suffering  exceso- 
ively  at  times  from  hunger  and  thirst.     At  length. 
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the  19th  of  September,  he  reached  tlie  upper 
wniers  of  Salmon  River, 

The  weather  was  colJ,  »nJ  there  were  symp- 
toms of  aQ  irapeuding  storm.  The  night  get  in, 
but  Buekej'e,  the  Delaware  Indian,  waa  mitising. 
He  had  left  the  party  early  in  the  morning,  to 
hunt  by  himself,  according  to  his  cuatoni.  Fears 
were  eutertained  lest  he  should  lose  hia  way 
and  become  bewildered  in  tempestuous  weather. 
These  fears  increased  on  the  following  rooming, 
when  a  violent  suow-atorm  came  on,  which  soon 
covered  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  several  inehea. 
Captain  Bonneville  immediately  encamped,  iuid 
sent  out  scouta  in  every  direction.  Alter  some 
aearcli  Buckeye  was  discovered,  quietly  seated  at 
a  considerable  distauce  in  the  rear,  waiting  the 
expected  approach  of  the  party,  not  knowing  that 
they  had  passed,  the  snow  having  covered  their 
trail. 

On  the  ensuing  morning  they  resumed  their 
march  at  an  early  hour,  but  hud  not  proceeded 
far  when  the  hunters,  who  were  beating  up  the 
country  in  the  advance,  came  galloping  back,  mak- 
ing signals  to  encamp,  and  crying  Iiidiaus !  Indians ! 

Captain  Bonneville  immediately  struck  into  a 
skirl  of  wood  and  prepared  for  action.  The  sav- 
(iges  were  now  seen  trooping  over  tbe  hills  in 
great  numbers.  One  of  them  left  the  main  body 
and  eame  forward  singly,  making  signals  of  peace. 
He  announced    ihem  as  a  band  of  Nez  Perc^' 

>  We  should  observa  tliat  Ihii  tribe  is  universally  rsHad  by 
iU  Fieacb  nune,  whicli  is  pronounced  by  Ihe  Imppers,  JVc. 
ptivjj.  There  are  two  main  bruiiclies  of  thie  tribe,  the  nppet 
Kepercys  uid  the  loiter  Nepercys,  as  ire  Eball  show  beresitcr. 
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or  Pierced-nosed  IndianB,  friendly  to  the  whiles, 
whereupon  an  invitation  was  returned  hj  Captaia 
Bonneville,  for  them  to  come  and  encamp  with 
him.  Thej  halu^d  for  a  short  time  to  make 
their  toilette,  an  operation  as  important  with  an 
Indian  warrior  ns  with  a  fashionable  beauty. 
This  done,  they  arranged  themselves  in  martial 
style,  the  chiefs  leading  the  van,  the  braves  fol- 
lowing in  a  long  line,  painted  aud  decorated,  and 
lopped  off  with  fluttering  plumes.  Id  this  way 
they  advanced,  shouting  and  singing,  firing  off 
their  fusees,  and  clashing  their  shielda.  Tha 
two  parties  encamped  hard  by  each  other.  Tb^ 
Nez  Perc^  were  on  a  hunting  expedition,  but 
had  been  alraoat  famished  on  their  march.  They 
had  no  provisions  lef\  but  a  few  dried  salmon,  yet 
finding  the  white  men  equally  in  want,  they  gen- 
erously ofTered  to  share  even  this  meagre  pittance, 
and  frequently  repealed  the  offer,  with  an  ear- 
nestness that  left  no  doubt  of  their  sincerity. 
Their  generosity  won  the  heart  of  Captaia  Bon- 
neville, and  produced  the  most  cordial  good-will 
on  the  part  of  bis  men.  For  two  days  that  the 
parties  remained  in  company,  the  most  amicable 
intercourse  prevailed,  and  they  parted  the  best  of 
fnends.  Captain  Bonneville  detached  a  few  men^r 
under  Mr.  Cerr^,  an  able  leader,  to  accompany 
the  Nez  Percys  on  their  hunting  expedition,  and 
to  trade  with  iliem  for  meat  for  the  winter's 
supply.  After  this,  he  proceeded  down  the  river 
about  five  miles  below  tlie  forks,  when  he  came 
to  a  halt  on  the  26th  of  September,  to 
his  winter  quarters, 


1  he  came  ^^1 
)  establish  ^^^| 
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Bones  tnrned  Iooa& — Preparationi  for  winter  quarlerB. — 
Hungry  times. — Nez  Ferc^,  thsir  honentv,  piuT^,  pacific 
habita,  religious  cenmoniea. — Captain  Bonnevitla'e  aon- 
TereatioDE  with  them. — Their  love  of  gnnibllng. 

HT  was  gratifyiDg  to  Captaiu  BonneTille, 
after  so  long  and  toilsome  a  course  of 

I  travel,  to  relieve  bia  poor  jaded  horses 

of  the  burdens  under  which  tLey  were  almost 
read;  to  give  out,  and  to  behold  them  rolling 
upon  the  grass,  and  taking  a  long  repose  after  all 
their  sufferings.  Indeed,  so  exhausted  were  they, 
that  those  employed  under  the  saddle  were  no 
longer  capable  of  hunting  for  the  daily  subsia* 
t«Dce  of  the  t;amp. 

All  hands  now  sot  lo  work  to  prepare  a  win- 
ter cantonment.  A  temporary  fortification  was 
thrown  up  for  the  protection  of  the  party  ;  a 
secure  and  comfortable  pen,  into  which  the  horses 
could  be  driven  at  night ;  and  huta  were  built 
ibr  the  reception  of  the  merchandise. 

This  done,  Captain  Bonneville  made  a  distri- 
batioo  of  his  forces :  twenty  men  were  to  remain 
with  him  in  garrison  to  protect  the  property  ;  the 
reet  were  organized  into  three  brigades,  and  sent 
oS  in  different  directions,  to  subsist  themselves  by 
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boDthiff  ihe  buffalo,  antil  the  snow  should  become 
loo  deep. 

Indeed,  it  would  hare  been  impo^ible  to  pro- 
vide for  tbe  whole  party  in  tbb  neighborhood. 
Il  was  al  the  extreme  western  limtl  of  tbe'btif- 
falo  range,  and  these  animale  had  retentlj  been 
ix>mpletel7  banted  onl  of  the  neighborhood  by 
the  Nez  Perce?,  so  that,  althongh  the  hunters  of 
the  gnrrison  were  coniionally  on  tbe  alert,  rang- 
ing the  country  rouud,  they  brought  in  scarce 
game  sufficient  lo  keep  famine  from  the  door. 
Kow  and  then  there  was  a  scanty  meal  of  fish  or 
wild  fowl,  occasionally  an  anlelnpe;  but  fi«- 
qiienlly  the  cravings  of  hunger  had  lo  be  a{>< 
peased  with  root.«,  or  the  flesh  of  wolves  and 
muskrats.  Rarely  cmM  the  inmates  of  the  can- 
tonment bonst  of  having  made  a  fall  meal,  and 
never  of  having  wherewithal  for  the  morrow.  In 
this  way  they  starved  along  until  tbe  8ih  of  Oo- 
tober,  when  they  were  joined  by  a  party  of  five 
families  of  Nez  Percys,  who  in  some  measure 
reconciled  them  to  the  hardships  of  theip  «[ua- 
tion,  by  exhibiting  a  lot  still  more  destitute.  A 
more  forlorn  set  they  had  never  encountered: 
tliey  had  not  a  morsel  of  meat  or  lisb  ;  nor  any- 
thing to  subsist  on,  excepting  roots,  wild  ivsebuds,  i 
the  barks  of  certain  plants,  and  other  vegetable  \ 
productions  ;  neither  had  they  any  weapon  for  i 
bunting  or  defense,  excepting  an  old  spear:  yet  I 
tbe  poor  fellows  tnEiJe  no  murmur  nor  complaint ;  1 
but  seemed  accustomed  to  their  hard  fiire. 
they  could  not  teach  the  white  men  their  practi- 
cal Btoioism,  they  at  least  tnade  them  acquainted  j 
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with  the  edible  properties  of  roots  auJ  wild  rose- 
buds, tinti  Tumislied  them  a,  eiipply  from  their  own 
store.  The  necesaitieB  of  the  camp  »t  length 
became  so  urgeDt,  that  Captain  Bonnoyille  ile- 
terminod  to  dispatch  a  party  to  the  Horse  Prairie, 
a  plain  Xo  the  north  of  his  CHnlonraent,  to  procure 
a  supply  of  profiaiona.  When  the  men  were 
about  to  depart,  he  proposed  to  the  Nez  Perciis 
that  they,  or  some  of  them,  should  join  the  hunt- 
ing party.  To  his  surprise,  tliey  promptly  de- 
clined. He  inquired  the  reason  for  their  refusal, 
seeing  that  they  were  in  nearly  as  starving  a 
situation  as  his  own  people.  They  replied  that 
it  was  a  sacred  day  with  them,  and  the  Great 
Spirit  would  be  angry  should  they  devote  it  to 
bunting.  They  offered,  however,  to  accompany 
tbe  party  if  it  would  delay  its  departure  until  the 
following  day ;  but  thb  the  pinching  demands  of 
hunger  would  not  permit,  and  the    detachment 


A  few  days  afterwards,  four  of  thera  signified 
to  Captain  Bonneville  that  they  were  about  to 
hunt.  "  What !  "  exclaimed  he,  "  without  guns 
or  arrows  ;  and  with  only  one  old  spear  ?  What 
do  you  expect  to  kill  ? "  They  smiled  among 
themselves,  hut  made  no  answer.  Preparatory 
to  the  chase,  they  performed  some  religious  rites, 
and  offered  up  to  llie  Gi'eat  Spirit  a  few  short 
prayers  for  safety  and  success  ;  then,  having  re- 
ceived the  blesaingH  of  their  wives,  they  leaped 
npon  tiieir  horses  and  departed,  leaving  the  wliuto 
party  of  Christian  s[«ctnlora  amazed  and  rebuked 
by  this  lesson  of  faith  and  dependence  on  a  su- 
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preme  mid  benevolent  Being.  "  Awuslomed," 
adds  Ciipluiii  Bonneville,  "  ab  I  Ijnd  huretofore 
been,  lo  Kiiil  the  wretched  IiidiiLii  refeling  iq 
bltxxi,  and  alained  by  every  vice  whiuli  can  de- 
grade human  nature,  I  could  scarcely  realize  the 
scene  which  I  had  witnessed.  Wonder  at  Buch 
unaSected  tenderneas  and  piety,  where  it  was 
least  to  have  been  sought,  contended  in  nil  our 
bosoius  with  shame  and  confusion,  at  receiving 
such  pure  and  wholesome  inBlrucuons  from  crea- 
tures no  far  below  us  in  all  the  arts  and  comfortB 
of  life."  The  simple  prayers  of  the  poor  Indiana 
were  not  unheard.  In  the  course  of  four  or  five 
days  they  returned,  laden  with  meat.  Captain 
Bonneville  was  curious  to  kuow  how  they  bad 
attained  such  success  with  such  scauty  means. 
They  gave  him  to  understand  that  they  had 
chased  the  herds  of  buffalo  at  full  speed,  uutil 
ihey  tired  them  down,  when  they  easily  dis- 
patched them  with  the  spear,  and  made  use  of 
the  same  weapon  lo  flay  the  carcasses.  To  carry 
through  their  lesson  lo  their  Christian  friends, 
the  poor  savages  were  as  charitable  as  they  had 
beeci  pious,  and  generously  shared  with  them  the 
spoils  of  their  hunting  ;  giving  them  food 
to  last  for  several  days. 

A  further  and  more  iolimale  intercourse  with' 
this  tribe  gave  Captain  Bonneville  still  greater 
cause  to  admire  their  stroug  devotiouul  feeling. 
"  Simply  to  cnll  these  people  religious,"  says  he, 
''  would  convey  but  a  taint  idea  of  the  deep  hue 
of  piety  and  devotion  which  pervades  their  whols 
conduct.     Their  honesty  is  immaculate,  and  the^ 
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purity  of  purpose,  and  their  observance  of  the 
rites  of  their  religiou,  are  most  uniform  and 
remarkahle.  They  are,  certainly,  more  like  a 
nation  of  saints  than  a  hoi-de  of  aavagea." 

In  fact,  the  antibelligerent  policy  of  thia  tribe 
may  have  sprung  from  the  doctrines  of  Christian 
charity,  for  it  would  appear  that  they  had  im- 
bibed some  notions  of  the  Christian  faith  from 
Catholic  missionaries  and  traders  who  had  been 
among  them.  They  OTcn  had  a  rude  calendar  of 
the  lasts  and  festivals  of  the  Boniiah  Church,  and 
some  traces  of  its  ceremonials.  These  hare  be- 
come blended  with  their  own  wild  rites,  and 
present  a  strange  medley,  civilized  and  bar- 
barous.  On  the  Sabbath,  men,  women,  and 
children  array  Hieinselves  in  their  best  style,  and 
assemble  round  a  pole  erected  at  the  head  of  the 
camp.  Here  they  go  through  a  wild  fanlastic 
ceremonial ;  strongly  resembling  the  religious 
dance  of  the  Shaking  Quakers ;  but  &om  its 
enthusiasm,  much  more  striking  and  impressive. 
During  the  intervals  of  the  ceremony,  the  prin- 
cipal chiefs,  who  officiate  as  priests,  instruct  them 
in  their  duties,  and  exhort  them  to  virtue  and 
good  deeds. 

"  There  is  something  antique  and  patriarchal," 
observes  Captain  Bonneville,  "  iu  tliis  union  of 
the  offices  of  leader  and  priest  ;  as  there  is  in 
many  of  their  customs  aud  manuers,  which  are 
all  strongly  imbued  with  religion." 

The  worthy  captain,  indeed,  appears  to  have 
been  strongly  intei-esled  by  this  gleam  of  ujdooked 
for  light  amidst  the  darkness  of  the  wilderness. 
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He  exerted  liimself,  rliiring  bis  sojourn  among 
this  simple  and  well-dtspoeed  people,  to  inculcate, 
as  far  OS  he  was  nble,  the  gentle  and  humtmizing 
precepts  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  the  leading  points  of  its  history  ; 
and  it  speak?  highly  for  the  purity  and  benignity 
of  his  heart,  that  he  derived  unmixed  happinesa 
from  the  task. 

"  Many  a  time,"  saya  he,  "  was  my  little  lodge 
tiironged,  or  ralher  piled  with  hearers,  for  they 
lay  on  the  ground,  one  leaniug  over  the  other, 
until  there  waa  no  further  room,  all  listening 
with  greedy  ears  to  iha  wonders  which  the  Gi-eat 
Spirit  had  revealed  to  the  white  man.  No  other 
Bubject  gave  them  half  the  satisfaction,  or  com-' 
mnnded  half  the  attention ;  and  but  few  seem 
ill  my  life  remain  so  freshly  on  my  memory,  op" 
are  so  pleasurably  recalled  to  my  contemplaUon, 
as  these  hours  of  intercourse  with  a  distant  and 
benighted  race  in  the  midst  of  the  deserL" 

The  only  excesses  indulged  iu  by  this  temper- 
ate and  exemplary  people,  appear  lo  be  gambling 
and  horseraciog.  In  these  they  engage  with  an 
eagerness  that  amounts  to  inliiluatiun.  Knots  of 
gamblers  will  assemble  before  one  of  their  lodge 
fires,  early  in  the  evejiing,  and  remaiu  ah»>rbed 
in  the  chances  and  changes  uf  the  game  until 
loug  after  dawn  of  the  following  day.  As  night 
advances,  they  wax  warmer  and  warmer.  Bets  , 
increase  iu  amount,  one  loss  only  serves  to  lead,' 
to  a  greater,  until  iu  the  course  of  a  single  nightV 
gambling,  the  richest  chief  mny  become  tba,- 
poorest  varlet  in  the  eauip. 


CHAPTER  X- 

Blukfcet  in  tha  Hone  Prairie.  —  Search  altar  llic  hantere.  — 
DifBculties  ind  daagers.  —  A  card  party  in  [be  wildemesa. 
—  Tlie  cardpailj  intemipted.  — "  Old  Sledge,"  b  l™[ng 
gune.  —  Visitors  lo  tlie  camp.  —  Iroquois  huntets.  —  Haug- 
ing-earcd  Indinns. 

N  the  12th  of  October,  two  young  In- 
dians of  the  Nbz    PercS  tribe  arrived 

at    Captain    Bonneville's    encampment. 

They  were  on  their  way  hotnenai'd,  but  had 
been  obliged  to  swerve  from  their  ordinary  route 
llirough  the  mountains,  by  deep  snows.  Their 
new  route  took  them  through  the  Horse  Prairie. 
In  traversing  it,  they  had  been  attracted  by  the 
distant  smoke  of  a  camp  fire,  and,  on  stealing 
near  to  reconnoitre,  had  discovered  a  war  party 
of  Blackfeet.  They  had  several  horses  with 
them ;  and,  as  they  generally  go  on  foot  on 
warlike  escarsious,  it  was  concluded  that  these 
horses  had  been  captured  in  the  course  of  their 
maraudings. 

This  intelligence  awakened  solicitude  on  Ibe 
mind  of  Captain  Bonneville,  for  the  party  of 
hunters  whom  he  hod  eent  to  that  neighborhood ; 
and  the  Nez  Pereds,  when  informed  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, Bhook  their  heads,  and  declared  their 
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belief  that  the   liorses  they  had  seen  had  been 
eColea  from  that  veiy  part;. 

Anxioiu  for  information  on  the  Bubject,  Cap- 
lain  Bonneville  dispaWhed  two  hunttrs  to  beat 
up  the  country  in  that  direction.  They  searched 
in  vain  j  not  a  trace  of  the  men  could  be 
but  they  got  into  a  region  deittitute  of  game,  where 
they  were  well-nigh  CimiBhed.  At  one  time,  they 
were  three  entire  days  without  a  mouthfol  of 
food ;  at  length  they  beheld  a  buffalo  grazing  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain.  Af)«r  maneuvering  so 
as  to  get  within  shot,  they  fired,  but  merely 
wounded  him.  He  took  to  flight,  and  they  fol- 
lowed him  over  hill  and  dale,  with  the  eageroeM 
and  perseverance  of  starving  men.  I 
luuky  shot  brought  him  to  the  ground-  Stanfield 
sprang  upon  him,  plunged  his  knife  into  hia 
throat,  and  allayed  his  raging  hunger  by  drink- 
ing his  blood.  A  fire  wua  instantly  kindled  be- 
ude  the  carcass,  when  the  two  hunters  cooked^ 
and  ate  again  and  agidn,  until,  perfecdy  gorged 
they  sank  to  sleep  before  their  hunting  fire.  Oa 
the  following  morning  they  rose  early,  made  aa- 
other  hearty  meal,  then  loading  themselves  wilb 
buffalo  meat,  set  out  on  their  return  to  the  camj 
to  report  the  fruitlessness  of  their  misBioti. 

At  length,  after  six  weeks*  absence,  the  hi 
ters  made  their   appearance,  and  were  receivf 
with  joy,  proportioned  to  the  anxiety  that 
been  felt  oa   their  account.     They  had  hunted 
with  success  on  the  prairie,  but,  while  busy  dryt 
ing  buffalo   meat,  were  joined  by   a  few  panic- 
stricken  Flatlieada,  who    informed   them  that 
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powerftil  band  of  Blacifeet  were  at  hand.  The 
hnnt«rs  immediately  abandoned  the  dangerous 
liuntiiig  ground,  and  accompanied  the  Flatheads 
to  their  village.  Here  they  found  Mr.  Cerr^, 
and  the  detachment  of  hunters  sent  with  him  to 
accompany  the  hunUng  party  of  tlie  Nez  Perw^a. 
After  remnining  some  time  at  the  village,  until 
they  supposed  the  Blackfeet  to  have  lefl  the 
neighborhood,  they  set  off  with  some  of  Mr. 
Gerry's  men,  for  the  cantonment  of  Salmon 
ffiver,  where  they  arrived  without  acddent. 
They  informed  Captain  Bonneville,  however, 
Host  not  far  from  his  quarters,  they  had  found  a 
wallet  of  fresh  meat  and  a  cord,  which  they  sup- 
posed had  been  left  by  some  prowling  BlaekfeeL 
A  few  days  afterwards,  Mr.  CerrS,  with  the  re- 
miunder  of  his  men,  likewise  arrived  at  the  cun- 


Mr.  Walker,  one  of  the  suhleaders,  who  had 
gone  with  a  band  of  twenty  hunters,  to  range  the 
country  just  beyond  the  Horae  Prairie,  had,  iike- 
irise,  his  share  of  adventures  with  the  alt-pervad- 
ing Blackfeet,  At  one  of  hia  encampments,  the 
guard  stationed  to  keep  watch  round  the  camp 
grew  weary  of  their  duty,  and  feeling  a  little  too 
secure,  and  too  much  at  home  on  these  prairies, 
retired  to  a  smaU  grove  of  willows,  to  amuse 
themselves  with  a  social  game  of  cards,  called 
"old  sledge,"  which  is  as  popular  among  these 
trunpers  of  the  prairies,  as  whist  or  ecort^  among 
the  polite  circles  of  the  ci£ies.  From  the  midst 
of  their  sport,  they  were  suddenly  roused  by  a 
discharge  of  fire-arms,  and    a  shrill  war-whoop. 
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Starting  on  their  feet,  and  anatching  up  their 
riHes,  they  beheld  in  dismay  their  horsea  and 
mules  alrendy  is  posaessiou  of  the  enemy,  who 
had  stolen  upon  the  camp  unperceived,  whi 
they  were  spell-bound  by  the  magic  of 
eled^."  The  Indians  sprang  upon  the  ai 
barebacked,  and  endeavored  to  urge  them 
under  a  galling  fire,  that  did  some  execulioa. 
The  moles,  however,  confounded  by  the  hurly- 
burly,  and  disliking  their  new  riders,  kicked  up 
their  heels  and  dismounted  h^  of  them,  in  spita 
of  their  horsemanship.  This  threw  the  rest  into 
confusion  ;  they  endeavored  to  protect  their  nn- 
horsed  comrades  from  the  furious  assaulu  of  ths 
whites!  but,  afier  a  scene  of  "confiision  worse 
confounded,"  horses  and  mules  were  abandoned, 
and  the  Indians  betook  themselves  to  the  bushes. 
Here  they  quickly  scratched  holes  in  the  earth 
about  two  feet  deep,  in  which  they  prostrated 
themselves,  and  while  thus  screened  from  the 
shots  of  the  white  men,  were  enabled 
Bucb  use  of  their  bows  and  arrows  and  fusees 
to  repulse  their  assailante,  and  to  effect  their 
treat  This  adventure  threw  a  temporary 
upon  the  game  of  "  old  sledge." 

In    the  course  of  the  autumn,  four  Iroquois 
hunters,  driven  by  the  snow  from  their  hunting 
grounds,  made  Iheir  appearance  at  the  cantonment. 
They  were  kindly  welcomed,  and  during  their 
joum   made  themselves  useful    in  a  variety 
ways,  being  excellent  trappers  and  first-rate  w< 
men.     They  were  of  the  remnants  of  a  party 
Iroquois  hunters,  that  came  from  Canada  into 
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tnanatain  regions  many  years  previously,  in  the 
employ  of  the  Hnilson'a  Bay  Company.  They 
were  led  by  a  brave  chieftain,  named  Pierre,  who 
fell  by  the  hands  of  the  Blacfcfeet,  ai>d  gave  his 
name  to  the  fiited  valley  of  Pierre's  Hole.  This 
branch  of  the  Iroquois  tribe  has  ever  since  re- 
mained among  these  mountains,  at  mortal  enmity 
with  the  Blackfeet,  and  have  lost  many  of  their 
prime  hunters  in  their  feuds  wilh  that  ferocious 
race.  Some  of  them  fell  in  with  Greneral  Ashley, 
in  the  course  of  one  of  his  gallant  eiccursions  into 
the  wilderness,  and  have  continued  ever  since  in 
the  employ  of  the  company. 

Among  the  motley  visitors  to  the  winter 
qnarlers  of  Captain  Bonneville,  was  a  party  of 
Fende  Oreilles  (or  Hanging-ears)  and  their  chief. 
These  Indians  have  a  strong  resemblance,  in 
diaracter  and  customs,  to  the  Nez  Percys.  They 
amount  to  about  three  hundred  lodges,  and  are 
well  armed,  and  possess  groat  numbers  of  horses. 
During  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  they 
hunt  the  buffalo  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri, Henry's  Fork  of  the  Snake  River,  and  the 
northern  branches  of  Salmon  River.  Their  winter 
quarters  are  upon  the  Racine  Amere,  where  they 
subsist  upon  roots  and  dried  buffalo  meat.  Upon 
this  river  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  estab- 
lished a  trading  post,  where  the  Fends  Oreilles 
xaA  the  Flatheads  bring  their  peltries  to  exchange 
Ibr  arms,  dotliing,  and  trinkets. 

This  tribe,  like  the  Nez  Perces,  erince  strong 
and  peculiar  feelings  of  natural  piety.  Their 
religion  is  not  a  mere  superstitious  fear,  like  that 
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of  most  savages ;  they  evince  abstract  notions  of 
morality,  a  deep  reverence  for  an  overruling 
Spirit,  and  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  their  fellow- 
men.  In  one  respect,  their  religion  partakes  of 
the  pacific  doctrines  of  the  Quakers.  They  hold 
that  the  Great  Spirit  is  displeased  with  all  nations 
who  wantonly  engage  in  war ;  they  abstain,  there- 
fore, firom  all  aggressive  hostilities.  But  though 
thus  unoffending  in  their  policy,  they  are  caUed 
upon  continually  to  wage  defensive  warfare, 
especially  with  the  Blackfeet ;  with  whom,  in  the 
course  of  their  hunting  expeditions,  they  come  in 
frequent  collision,  and  have  desperate  battles. 
Their  conduct  as  warriors  is  without  fear  or  re- 
proach, and  they  can  never  be  driven  to  abuidon 
their  hunting  grounds. 

Like  most  savages,  they  are  firm  believers  in 
dreams,  and  in  the  power  and  efiicacy  of  charmg 
and  amulets,  or  medicines,  as  they  term  them* 
Some  of  their  braves,  also,  who  have  had  numer- 
ous hair-breadth  'scapes,  like  the  old  Nez  Perce 
chief  in  the  battle  of  Pierre's  Hole,  are  believed 
to  wear  a  charmed  life,  and  to  be  bullet  proof. 
Of  these  gifted  beings  marvelous  anecdotes  are 
related,  which  are  most  potently  believed  by  their 
fellow-savages,  and  sometimes  almost  credited  by 
the  white  hunters. 
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d  Clapping  paitiee.  —  ManeuTering,  —  A  dup^raH  gams. 
— Vandfltburgii  uid  the  Blackfeet.  —  Dewrwa  climp  fir*.— 
A  dark  il«nle.  — An  Indian  pmbuah.  — A  fierce  mel^e.— 
Fatal  lotiBequencDS.  — Fitipmrick  and  Bridger.  —  Trappers' 
preoBWioHs.  —  Meeilng  with  Oie  Blackfeet. —  More  %lil- 
iiig.  —  Auetdute  of  a  youug  Mesiean  and  an  Indiaa  girl. 

SHILE  CuptaJii  Bonneville  and  bis  men 
■e  sojourning  among  the  Nez  PercBs, 
:i  Salmon  River,  we  will  inquire  after 
the  tbrtuueg  of  those  doughty  rivals  of  liie  Rocky 
Mountains  and  American  Fur  Companies,  who 
started  off  for  the  trapping  grounds  to  tho  north- 
northwest. 

Fitzpatrick  and  Bridger,  of  the  former  company, 
fu  we  have  already  shown,  having  received  their 
supplies,  hod  taken  the  lead,  and  hoped  to  have  the 
lirst  sweep  of  the  hunting  ground.  Vanderburgh 
sod  Dripps,  however,  the  two  resident  partners 
of  the  opposite  company,  by  extraordinary  eser- 

08,  were  enabled  soon  to  put  themselves  upon 
xh&r  traces,  and  pressed  forward  with  such  speed 
aa  to  overtake  them  just  as  they  had  reached  the 
heart  of  the  beaver  country.  In  fiict,  being  ig- 
it  of  the  best  trapping  grotmds,  it  was  their 
object  to  follow  on  and  profit  by  the  superior 
knowledge  of  tlie  other  paity. 
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Nothing  could  equal  the  chagrin  of  Fitzpatrick 
and  Bridger,  at  being  dogged  by  thmr  inexpeii- 
eiiced  rivals ;  especially  after  their  offer  to  divide 
the  country  wilh  them.  They  tried  in  every  way  to 
blind  and  baffle  tliem ;  to  steal  a  march  upon  them, 
or  lead  them  on  a  wrong  scent ;  bnt  all 
Vanderburgh  made  up  by  activity  and  intelligence, 
for  his  ignorance  of  tlie  country ;  was  always  wary, 
always  on  the  alert ;  discovered  every  movement 
of  his  rivals,  however  secret,  and  was  not  to  be 
eluded  or  misled. 

Fitzpatrick  and  his  colleague  now 
patience :  since  the  others  persisted  in  : 
them,  they  determined  to  give  them  an  unprofit- 
able chase,  and  to  sacrifice  the  himliug  season, 
rather  than  share  the  products  with  tJieir  rivals. 
They  accordingly  took  np  their  line  of  march  down 
the  course  of  tlie  Misaouri,  keeping  the 
Blackfool  trail,  and  tramping  doggedly  forward, 
without  stopping  to  set  a  single  trap.  The  others 
beat  the  hoof  after  them  for  some  time,  but  by 
degrees  began  to  perceive  that  tliey  were  on  a 
wild-goose  chase,  and  getting  into  a  country  per- 
fectly barren  to  the  trapper.  They  now  came  to 
a  halt,  and  bethought  themselves  how  to  make  up 
for  lost  time,  and  improve  the  remainder  of  the 
season.  It  was  thought  best  to  divide  their  forces 
and  try  different  trapping  grounds.  While  Drippa 
went  in  one  direction,  Vanderburgh,  witli  about 
fifty  men,  proceeded  in  another.  The  latter,  in 
hia  headlong  march,  had  got  inta  the  very  heart 
of  lie  Blackfoot  country,  yet  seems  to  have  been 
unconadous  of  his  danger.     As  his  scouts  were 
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out  one  day,  they  came  upoii  die  traces  of  a  rewiit 
band  of  savagea.  There  were  the  deserted  fires 
still  Bmokiog,  surrounded  by  the  carcasses  of 
huSaloes  just  killed.  It  was  evident  a  party  of 
Blackfeet  had  been  frightened  from  their  hunting 
camp,  and  had  retreated,  probably  to  seek  reinfarce- 
ments.  The  scoutfi  hastened  back  to  the  camp, 
and  told  Vanderburgh  what  they  had  seen.  He 
made  light  of  the  alarm,  and,  taking  nine  men  with 
him,  galloped  off  to  reconnoitre  for  himself.  He 
found  the  deserted  hunting  camp  just  aa  they  had 
rapresented  it ;  there  lay  the  carcasses  of  buffa- 
loes, partly  dismembered ;  there  were  the  smoulder- 
ing fires,  still  sending  up  their  wreathe  of  smoke  ; 
everything  bore  traces  of  recent  and  tasty  retreat ; 
and  gave  reason  to  believe  that  tbe  savages  were 
still  lurking  in  the  neighborhood.  Witli  heedless 
daring,  Vanderlmrgh  put  himself  upon  their  trail, 
to  trace  them  to  their  place  of  concealment.  It 
led  him  over  prairies,  and  through  skirts  of  wood- 
landt  until  it  entered  a  dark  and  dangerous  ravine. 
Vanderburgh  pushed  in,  without  hesitation,  fol- 
lowed by  his  little  band.  They  soon  found  them- 
selves in  a  gloomy  dell,  between  steep  banks  over- 
hung witli  trees ;  where  the  profound  silence  was 
only  broken  by  the  tramp  of  their  own  horses. 
Sudilenly  the  horrid  war-whoop  burst  on  their 
ears,  mingled  with  the  sharp  report  of  rifles,  and 
a  l^on  of  savages  sprang  from  their  conceal- 
menta,  yelling,  and  shaking  tlieir  buffalo  robes  to 
frighten  the  horses.  Vanderburgh's  horse  fell, 
mortally  wounded  by  the  first  discharge.  In  his 
Bill,   he  pmned  his  rider    to  the  ground ;    who 
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called  in  vain  upon  his  men  u>  assist  in  eztrical- 
iDg  him.     One  was  shol  down  and  scsJped  a  few 
paces  distant ;  most  of  Uie  Others  were  severely 
wounded,  and  sought  their  safety  in  flight     The 
savBges  approached  to  dispatch  the  unfortunate   i 
leader,  a»  he  lay  strn^ling  beneath  his  horM.    , 
He  had  still  his  rifle  in  his  hand,  and  hia  pbtola    i 
in  his  belt.     The  first  savage  that  advanced  i 
ceived  the  contents  of  the  rifle  in  his  breast,  and 
fell  dead  upon  the  spot ;  but  before  Vauderbor^  j 
could  draw  a  pistol,  a  blow  from  a  tomahawk  laid  J 
him  prostrate,  and  he  was  dispatched  by  repeated  1 
woiindfl. 

Such  was  the  fote  of  Major  Henry  Vander- 
burgh :  one  of  the  best  and  worthiest  leaders  of 
the  American  Fur  Company  ;  who,  by  hia  manly 
bearing  and  dauntless  courage,  is  said  to  bava,  J 
made  himself  universally  popular  among  the  hold^  \ 
hearted  rovers  of  the  wilderness. 

Those  of  the  little  baud  who  escaped  fled  in  J 
consternation  to  the  camp,  and  spread  direful  re- 
ports  of  the  force  and  ferodty  of  the  enemy. 
The  party,  being  without  a  head,  were  in  com- 
plete confusion  and  (^smay,  and  made  a  precipi- 
tate retreat,  without  attempting  to  recover  the  re-^ 
mains  of  their  butchered  leader.     They  made  r 
bait  until  they  reached  the  encampment  of  € 
Penda    Oreilles,    or    Hanging-ears,   where    tbe^ 
offered  a  reward  for  the  recovery  of  the  bodj^ 
but  without  success  ;  it  never  could  be  found.       ', 

In  the  meantime  Fit^patrick  and  Briilger,  of  ■ 
the  Bocky  Mountain  Company,  fiired  but  littl<J 
Ijetitir  than  their  rivals.     In   tlieir  eagerness  toB 
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misleaii  them,  they  hod  betrayed  themselves  into 
danger,  and  got  into  a  re^on  infested  with  the 
Blackfeet.  They  eoon  found  that  foes  were  on 
the  waU-h  for  them ;  but  they  were  experienced 
in  Indian  war&re,  ajid  not  to  be  Burprixed  at 
night,  nor  drawn  into  an  ambush  in  tlie  day-time. 
Ab  the  evening  advanced,  the  horsea  were  all 
brooght  in  and  picketed,  and  a  guard  was  sta- 
tioned round  the  camp.  At  the  earliest  streak 
of  day  one  of  the  leaders  would  mount  his  horse, 
and  gallop  ofi*  fiill  speed  for  about  half  a  mile  ; 
then  look  roimd  for  Indian  trails,  to  aacertain 
whether  there  had  been  any  lurkers  round  the 
camp :  returning  slowly,  he  would  reconnoitre 
every  ravine  and  thicket  where  there  might  be 
an  ambush.  This  dune,  he  would  gallop  off  in 
an  opposiM  direc^on  and  repeat  the  same  scnt- 
tiny,  Finding  all  things  safe,  the  horses  would 
be  turned  loose  to  graze,  but  always  under  the 
^e  of  a  guard. 

A  caution  equally  vigilant  was  observed  in  the 
march,  on  approaching  any  defile  or  place  where 
an  enemy  might  lie  in  wait ;  and  scouts  were  al- 
ways kept  in  the  advance,  or  along  the  ridges  and 
jising  grounds  on  the  flanks. 

At  length,  one  day,  &  large  band  of  Blackfeet 
appeared  in  the  open  field,  but  in  the  vicinity  of 
rocks  and  cliffs.  They  kept  at  a  wary  diatance, 
bat  made  friendly  sigas.  The  trappers  rephed 
in  the  same  way,  hiit  likewise  kept  aloof.  A 
email  party  of  Indians  now  advanced,  hearing  the 
pipe  of  peace ;  Ihey  were  met  by  an  equal  num- 
ber of  white  men,  and  they  formed  a  group,  mid- 
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way  between  the  two  bands,  where  the  pipe  wss 
circukted  from  hand  to  baud,  and  smoked  with 
all  due  ceremony.  An  instance  of  natural  afieo 
tiou  took  place  at  thia  pacific  moeting-  ArooDg 
tMe  free  trappers  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  band, 
WOK  a  spirited  young  Mexican,  named  Loretto ; 
who,  in  ibe  course  of  his  wanderings,  had  ran- 
somed 3  beautiful  Blackfoot  girl  from  a.  band  of 
Crows  by  whom  she  had  been  captured.  He 
made  her  liia  wife,  nft«i  the  Indian  style,  and  she 
had  followed  his  fortunes  ever  since,  with  the 
most  devolod  affection. 

Among  the  Blackfeet  warriora  who  advanced 
with  the  calumet  of  peace,  she  recognized  a 
brother.  Leaving  her  iu&ut  with  Loretto,  she 
rushed  forward  and  threw  herself  upon  her  broth< 
er's  neck ;  who  clasped  his  long-lost  ^ter  to  his 
heart,  with  a  warmth  of  aifection  but  liltle  com- 
patible with  the  reputed  stoidsm  of  the  savage. 

While  this  scene  was  taking  place,  Bridger 
left  the  main  body  of  trappers,  and  rode  slowly 
towards  the  group  of  smokers,  with  his  rifle  rest- 
ing across  the  pommel  of  his  saddle.  The  chief 
of  the  Blackfeet  stepped  forward  lo  meet  him. 
From  some  unfortwiate  feeling  of  distrust,  Brid- 
ger coded  his  rifie  jost  as  the  chief  was  extend* 
ing  his  hand  in  friendship.  The  quidc  ear  of  the 
Mvage  cau^t  the  dick  of  the  lock  ;  in  a  twink- 
ling, he  grasped  the  barrel,  forcing  the  mnzEle 
downward,  and  the  contents  were  (^charged  into 
the  earth  at  his  feel.  His  nest  movement 
to  WT«st  the  weapon  tiota  the  hand  of  Bridger, 
and  fell  him  with  it   to  the  earth.     ~ 
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have  found  this  no  easy  lAsk,  had  not  the  unfor- 
tunate lender  received  two  arrows  m  his  back 
during  the  struggle. 

The  chief  now  sprang  into  the  Tacant  saddle 
and  galloped  off  to  his  baod.  A  wild  huiry- 
sliurrj  scene  ensued;  each  party  look  to  the 
banks,  the  rucks,  and  trees,  to  gain  favorable  po- 
sitions, and  an  irregular  firing  was  kept  up  on 
either  side,  without  much  effect.  The  Indian 
girl  haj]  been  hurried  off  by  her  people,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  affray.  She  would  have  returned, 
through  the  dangers  of  the  fight,  lo  her  husband 
and  her  cliild.  but  was  prevented  by  her  brother. 
The  young  Mexican  saw  her  struggles  and  her 
agony,  and  heard  her  pierdng  cries.  With  a 
generous  impulse,  he  caught  up  the  child  in  his 
arms,  rushed  forward,  regardless  of  Indian  shaft 
or  rifle,  and  placed  it  in  safety  upon  her  bosom. 
Even  the  savage  heart  of  the  Blackfoot  chief  was 
reached  by  this  noble  deed.  He  pronounced 
Loretto  a  madman  for  !iis  temerity,  but  bade  him 
depart  in  peace.  The  young  Mexican  hesitated  ; 
lie  urged  to  have  his  wife  restored  to  him,  but  her 
brother  interfered,  and  the  countenance  of  the 
chief  grew  dark.  The  girl,  he  said,  belonged  to 
his  tribe  —  she  must  remaiu  with  her  people. 
Loretio  would  still  have  lingerwl,  but  his  wife 
implored  him  to  depart,  lest  his  life  should  be  en- 
dangered. It  was  with  the  greatest  reluctance 
that  he  returned  to  liis  companions. 

The  approach  of  night  put  au  end  to  the  skir- 
mishing fire  of  the  adverse  parties,  and  the  sav- 
ages drew  off  without  renewuig  their  hostilities. 
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cannot  but  remark,  that  both 
a  that  of  Pierre's  Hole,  the  affray  commenced 
hostile  act  on  the  part  of  white  men,  at  die 
when  the  Indiim  warrior  was  extending 
the  hand  of  amity.  In  neither  instance, 
as  circumstances  have  been  stated  to  uh  by  differ-j 
ent  persouB,  do  we  §ee  any  reason  to  suspect  dwj 
savage  chiefs  of  perfidy  in  Uieir  overtures  of  friend- 
ship. They  advanced  in  the  confiding  way,  nsnal 
among  Indians  when  they  bear  the  pipe  of  peao^ 
and  consider  themselves  sacred  from  attack.  If 
we  violate  the  sanctity  of  this  ceremonial,  by  any 
hostile  movement  on  onr  part,  it  is  we  who  incar 
the  charge  of  faithleesness  ;  and  we  doubt  not  that 
in  both  these  instances  the  white  men  have  been 
considered  by  the  Blackfcet  as  the  aggressors,  and 
have,  in  consequence,  been  held  up  as  men  aot 
to  be  trusted. 

A  word  to  conclude  the  romantic  incident  of 
Loretto  and  his  IniUan  bride.  A  few  montha 
subsequent  to  the  event  just  related,  the  young 
Mexican  settled  his  accounts  with  the  " 
Mountain  Company,  and  obtained  his  i 
Ue  then  left  his  comrades  and  set  off  to  rejoi 
his  wife  and  child  among  her  people;  and 
understand  tliat.  at  the  time  we  arc  writing  theee 
pages,  ho  resides  at  a  trading-house  established  rf 
late  fay  the  American  Fnr  Company,  in  the  Black- 
foot  country,  where  he  acts  as  an  in 
has  his  Indian  giri  with  him. 
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k  winlec  ramp  in  Ihe  vildcmeBB.  —  M«d1ey  of  Irappeni,  liun- 
leni,  and  IndiiuiB.  —  Srawity  of  game.  —  New  airanee- 
meplB  in  Ihe  camp —  Detai^hnionlB  sent  ta  a  diilanca.  — 
CsraleseneiB  of  Ihe  Indians  when  encamped.  —  BIchncpa 
■monglhe  [ndians.  — Excel  lent  cbaracte 
—  The  Captain's  effort  as  a  pacificator — A  Nei  Percy's  «r- 
goroent  In  favor  of  war,  —  Robberies  by  the  Blackfeet.  — 
Long  suRering  of  Ihe  Nez  Percda.  —  A  hunter's  Bljraiam 
amnng  Ihe  moanlaioH.  —  More  robberiea.  ^  The  Captain 
preachea  up  a  cnuade. --ThB  effect  npun  his  bearera- 

lOR  the  greater  part  of   the  month    of 
November,  Caplairi  Bonneville  remained 

in  his  temporary  post  ou  Siilim 

Re  was  now  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  wishes : 
leading  a  hunter's  life  in  the  heart  of  the  wiliier- 
nesa,  with  all  its  wild  populace  around  him. 
Beside  his  own  people,  motley  in  character  and 
coatnme  —  Creole,  Kentuckinn,  Indian,  half-breed, 
hired  trapper,  and  free  (rapper - 
rounded  by  encampments  of  Nez  Perees  and 
Flalbeada,  with  their  droves  of  horses  covering 
the  hills  and  plains.  It  was,  he  declares,  n  wild 
and  bustling  scene.  The  hunting  parties  of  white 
mea  and  red  men,  continually  rallying  forth  and 
returning ;  the  groups  at  the  various  encamp- 
ments, some  cfMjking,  some  working,  e 
ing  themselves  at  different  gnmes  ;  the  neighing 
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of  liorses,  the  braying  of  asses,  ihe  resounding 
strokes  of  the  axe,  the  sharp  report  of  the  rifle, 
the  whoop,  the  hulloo,  aod  the  frequent  burst  of 
hiughter,  utl  id  the  midst  of  a  region  suddenly  _ 
roused  from  perfect  eilence  and  londiuess  hj  liiigT 
transient  hunters'  sojourn,  realized,  he  says,  ihoa 
idea  of  B.  •'  populous  solitude." 

The  kind  and  genial  character  of  the  captaisj 
had,  evidently,  its  influence  on  the  opposite  t 
thus  fortuitously  congregated  togeiber. 
most  perfect  harmony  prevailed  between  ihem.  - 
The  Indians,  he  says,  were  friendly  in  llieir  dLs- 
posiiions,  and  honest  to  the  most  scrupulous  de- 
gree, in  their  intercourse  with  ihe  white  men. 
It  is  true  lliey  were  somewhat  importunate  in 
tlieir  curiosity,  and  apt  to  be  continually  in  the 
way,  examining  everything  with  keen  and  pry- 
ing eye,  and  watching  every  movement  of  the 
while  men.  All  this,  however,  was  borne  witb 
great  good  humor  by  the  captain,  and  through  his 
example  by  his  men.  Indeed,  throughout  all  hia 
Iraiisaclions,  he  shows  himself  the  friend  of  the  < 
poor  Indians,  and  his  conduct  towards  them  !•  1 
above  ail  praise.  I 

Tlie  Nez  Perces,  the  Fkiheads,  and  liie 
Hanging-ears,  pride  themselves  upon  Ihe  number 
of  their  horses,  of  which  they  pu^ess  more  in 
proportion  than  any  other  of  tiie  mountain  tribes 
wilbin  the  biitfalo  range.  Many  of  the  Indian 
warriors  and  hunters,  encamped  around  Captain 
Bonneville,  possess  from  thirty  to  forty  horaea 
each.  Their  horses  are  atout,  well  built  [ 
of    grejit    nind,    and    capable    of    enduring    the   I 
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severest  har^sliip  and  fittigae.  The  sn^fleat  of 
them,  however,  are  those  obtnined  from  the 
whites,  while  eufficieotly  yuung  to  become  accli- 
mated and  inured  to    the  rough  service  of  tl>e 


By  degrees  the  populoiisness  of  this  eucanip- 
ment  begun  to  produce  ita  inuonvenieDcea.  The 
imniense  drovea  of  horses  owned  by  the  IiidiHivt 
consumed  the  herbage  of  the  surrounding  hills; 
while,  to  drive  them  to  any  dialant  pasturage,  iu  a 
neigliborhood  abounding  with  lurking  and  deadly 
enemies,  would  be  lo  endanger  the  loss  both  of 
man  and  beast.  Grame,  too,  begnn  to  grow  scarce. 
It  was  iHwn  hunted  and  frightened  out  of  the 
vicinity,  and  though  Ihe  Indiana  niade  a  wide 
drcnit  through  the  mountains  in  the  hope  of 
driving  the  buffalo  towards  the  ciintonment,  their 
expedition  was  unsuccessful.  It  was  plain  that 
80  large  a  party  could  not  subsist  themselves 
tlicre,  nor  in  any  one  place,  throughout  the  win- 
ter. Captain  Bonneville,  therefore,  altered  his 
whole  arrangements.  He  detatched  fifty  men 
towards  the  south  to  winter  upon  Snake  River, 
and  to  trap  about  its  i 
orders  to  rejoin  him  i: 
Horee  Crtek,  in  Gree 
bad  fixed  upon  as  the  g 
company  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Of  ail  his  late  pai'ty,  he  now  retained  with 
him  merely  a  small  number  of  free  trappera,  with 
whom  he  intended  to  gojoum  among  the  Nee 
Purc>^  and  Flatheads,  and  adopt  tlie  Indinn 
mode    of    moving    with    the    game    and    grass. 


•alers  in  the  spring,  wiili 
the   month   of   July,   nt 

I  River  Valley,  which  he 
9neral   rendezvous  of  his 


1 
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Tbooe  banils.  tn  effect,  shortly  antrwards 
itf  tfacir  eManipments  and  set  < 
knttn  aei^borhood.  Captain  Bonneville 
waimtA  bdiind  for  a  fen  days,  that  he  might  se- 
ctvtljr  prepare  eackts,  in  which  to  deposit  every- 
ikMig  not  required  for  carrent  use.  Thus  lighi- 
«Md  oT  an  superfluous  incumbrance,  he  set  off 
«■  tha  30lh  of  November  to  rejoin  bia  Indian 
alliM.  He  foand  them  encamped  in  a  secluded 
part  oT'  ihe  couiilry,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
nnnn.  CouHidering  themselves  out  of  all  dan> 
g«T,  in  this  sequesiered  spot,  from  their  old  eD&- 
niM,  tin:  Btsckfeet.  their  encampment  manifeatod 
the  MosI  negligent  security.  Their  lodges 
MHtrered  iu  every  direction,  and  iheir  horsM. 
covered  every  hill  for  a  great  distance  rom 
prafitig  npon  the  upland  bunch  grass,  wlii< 
ftfi  in  great  abundance,  and  though  dry,  re- 
inined  its  nutritious  properties  instead  of  losing 
them,  like  iither  grasses,  in  the  autumn. 

mien  the  Nez  Perc(!a,  Flathends,  aud  Pends 
t>rcillcs  ure  encamped  in  a  dangerous  neighbor* 
Iniod,  says  Captain  Bonneville,  the  greatest  care 
in  (ateu  of  their  horses,  those  prime  articles  of 
Imliaii  wealth,  and  objects  of  Indian  depredation. 
Bach  warrior  has  his  horse  tied  by  one  knX,  at 
tAfta  to  a  stake  planted  before  liig  lodge.  Here 
tlwy  remain  until  broad  daylight;  by  that  time 
tht)  young  men  of  the  camp  are  already  ranging 
■  I  surrounding  hilts.  Each  family  then 
drives  its  horses  to  some  eligible  spot,  where  they 
MV  left  to  graze  unattended.  A  young  Indian 
repairs  occasionally  to  the  pasture  to  give  them 
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water,  and  (o  see  that  all  is  well.  So  accustomed 
are  the  horses  to  this  management,  that  they 
keep  together  iu  the  pasture  where  they  have 
been  left.  As  the  sua  sinks  beliind  the  hills, 
they  may  be  seen  moving  from  all  points  towards 
the  camp,  where  they  surrender  themselves  to  be 
tied  up  for  the  night.  Even  in  situations  of  dan- 
ger, the  Indians  rarely  set  guards  over  their 
camp  at  nighl,  iutrusting  that  office  entirely  lo 
their  vigilant  and  well-trained  dogs. 

In  an  encampment,  however,  of  such  fancied 
security  as  that  in  which  Captain  Bonneville 
found  his  Indian  friends,  much  of  these  precau- 
tions with  respect  to  their  horses  are  omitted. 
They  merely  drive  them,  at  nightfall,  to  some  se- 
questered  little  dell,  and  leave  them  there,  at  per- 
fect liberty,  until  the  morning. 

One  object  of  Captain  Bonneville  in  wintering 
among  these  Indians,  was  to  procure  a  supply  of 
horses  against  the  spring.  They  were,  however, 
extremely  unwilling  to  part  with  any,  and  it  was 
with  great  ditliculty  tliat  be  purchased,  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  dollara  each,  a  few  for  the  use  of 
some  of  his  free  trappers,  who  were  on  foot,  and 
dependent  on  him  fur  their  equipment. 

Id  this  encampment  Captain  Bonneville  re- 
mained from  the  21st  of  November  to  the  9th  of 
December.  During  this  period  the  tliermometer 
ranged  from  thirteen  to  forty-two  degrees.  There 
were  occasional  falls  of  enow ;  but  it  generally 
melted  away  almost  immediately,  and  the  tender 
blades  of  new  grass  began  to  shoot  up  among 
the  old.  On  the  7tli  of  December,  however,  the 
Hiermometer  fell  to  seven  degrees. 
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The  reader  will  recollect  that,  od  distributing 
his  forces,  when  in  Green  River  Valley,  Captain 
Bonneville  had  detached  a  party,  headed  by  a 
leader  of  the  name  of  Matthieu,  with  all  the 
weak  and  disabled  horses,  to  sojourn  about  Bear 
River,  meet  the  Soshonie  bands,  and  afterwards 
Co  rejoin  him  at  his  winter  camp  on  Salmon 
River. 

More  than  sufficient  time  had  elapsed,  yet 
Maiihieu  fsuied  to  nuke  hb  aippearance,  and  un- 
e.^iness  began  ft>  be  frh  -xi  hii;  account.  Captain 
Bonneville  ?<?:::  v:u:  rour  ai«?u.to  range  the  country 
:r.rx»a^*':  wiich  ie  would  have  to  pass,  and  en- 
i:e*Vv.r  i^  £V3  <«.aK  ::ii\»rmiicion  concerning  him  ; 
I'l^r  his  :>;'-:  :e  liv  ji-.t.>sj<  the  :rreiit  Snake  River 
rU:::.  w. *.•.••-  *"fr;uii5  iaeir'  ouc  like  an  Arabian 
d-^a^.-^  i2'i  ,'a  ^iiicii  d  cavaJaule  could  be  de- 
<cr^i  a:  a  jt^u;  ii^c^iuce.  The  scouts  soon  re- 
r*T>ec.  !.4*.u;i  •jr'jv'^^;«.ii."i  uo  rurther  than  the  edge 
■c  .1^?  -litru  ■ji'^aMiiifi^  :iiiiL  their  horses  were 
Itiw  .  ?»!■-  ».  ♦-»2^  ,'v'.ueui  ".iicy  bad  feared  to  ven- 
;x^.  ^:.;i   s.»  >;iiali  .fc  X'lre,  iuto  chesc   exposed 

A  ::^<lv'<.  »  \^k\\  v\ii.uaiii  l>?uaeville  supposed 
u»  .»t:  jnf  i>ii\'iui*i  ««■'»*  -M't't'iired  among  the  In- 
n«ii»s^  .^.  ^i't*  »i  iiunoci^  :i  :Liem.  after  an  ill- 
,o<«  A  .i.nv  '\  •  lu-  iavs*  riie  worthy  captain 
«c^tM  «>  •i!>>ic-«uu  'i^^T'OiUii:  ^^ix^fuse  sweatings 
un^  .•■vi«.u>  .'muiii^'s  iiid  uairormly  with  suc- 
^>!e«>^  i  -K-  ««kk!\iu  vt:^  suo^'i^aeucly  treated  with 
H*^<<t  .?*»*:•  *'**  jv:Tti'iii:iiai*y  coses,  the  poor 
^.  .^^« »>.(«..(. u  si  tu  -ud  -u  Liieir  own  doctors  or 
.VM,vktv%TH    »  :v      viK*afc«d  wuli   great  noise    and 
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mummery,  but  with  tittle  beneRt.  Tlioae  who 
died  during  thia  epidemic,  were  buried  id  graves, 
afler  the  manner  of  the  ivbiles,  but  without  any 
regard  to  the  direction  of  the  head.  It  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  notice,  that,  while  thia  malady  made 
such  riivagea  among  ttie  natives,  not  a  single 
while  man  had  the  slighleat  ayraptom  of  it. 

A  familiar  intercoiiTEe  of  some  standing  witb 
the  Pierced-nose  and  Flathead  Indians,  had  now 
convinced  Captain  BonnevUIe  of  their  amicable 
and  inolFenBive  character ;  he  began  to  take  a 
strong  interest  in  them,  and  conceived  the  idea  of 
becoming  a  pacificator,  and  healing  the  deadly 
feud  between  them  and  the  Blackfeet,  in  which 
they  were  bo  deplorably  the  sufferers.  He  pro- 
posed the  matter  to  some  of  the  leaders,  and 
urged  that  they  should  meet  the  Blackfeet  chiefe 
in  a  grand  pacific  conference,  offering  to  send  two 
of  his  men  to  the  enemy's  camp  with  pipe,  tobac- 
co, and  flag  of  trace,  to  negotiate  the  proposed 


The  Nez  Percfe  and  Flathead  sages,  upon 
this,  held  a  council  of  war,  of  two  days'  duration, 
in  which  there  was  abundance  of  hard  smoking 
and  long  talking,  and  both  eloquence  and  tobacco 
were  nearly  exhausted.  At  length  they  came  to 
a  deMMon  to  reject  the  worthy  captain's  proposi- 
tion, and  upon  pretty  substantial  grounds,  as  the 
reader  may  judge. 

"  War,"  said  the  chiefi,  "  is  a  bloody  business, 
and  full  of  evil  j  but  it  keeps  the  eyes  of  the 
chie&  always  open,  and  makes  the  limbs  of  the 
young  men-  strong  and  supple.     In  war,  every 
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Me  b  on  the  alert.  If  we  see  a  trui),  we  know 
■  SUM  be  an  enemy ;  if  Lhe  Bluckfeet  come  to 
«s,  we  know  it  is  for  war,  and  we  are  ready. 
PcBce,  ou  the  other  hand,  eoundB  do  alarm ;  the 
vns  of  the  chiefi  are  closed  in  sleep,  and  the 
yoon^  men  are  sleek  anil  lazy.  The  horaea  stray 
into  the  noonlainB ;  the  women  and  their  little 
kah»  no  d>oat  alone.  But  the  heart  of  a.  Black- 
Iboi  is  a  lie.  und  bis  tongue  is  a  trap.  If  he  saya 
poMM,  it  u  to  deceive ;  he  comes  to  ns 
brollMr:  he  unokea  hk  pipe  with  us ;  but  when 
be  asee  bs  weak,  and  off  our  guard,  he  will  slay 
and  steal.  We  will  have  no  such  peace 
lh«t«  be  war !  " 

Viith  thia  rearanuig,  Captain  Bonneville  was 
£uu  to  a«]ioesce ;  but,  since  the  sagacious  Flat- 
bxatb  and  their  allies  were  content  to  remain  in  a 
state  of  ivarfiire,  he  wiafaed  them,  at  least,  to  exer* 
dee  the  boaau^  vi^ance  which  war  was  to  pro- 
diKV,  and  to  keep  their  eyes  open.  He  repre- 
»mt<«l  to  them  the  impossibility,  that  two  snch 
cuuaiderable  clana  could  move  about  the  oountry 
without  leaving  trails  by  which  ihey  might  be 
travntt.  Besides,  among  the  Blackfeet  brarw' 
w«rv  several  Nez  Percys,  who  had  been  titken 
luriwMiers  in  early  youth,  adopted  by  their  captors, 
awl  trained  up  and  imbaed  with  warlike  and  pred-* 
ah>ry  notions ;  these  had  lost  all  sympathiea  with 
ihipir  native  tribe,  and  would  be  prone  to  lead  (he 
AUBiuy  to  their  senret  haunts.  lie  exhorted  them, ' 
Uiorefore.  to  keep  upon  the  alert,  and  nevt 
raniit  their  vigilance,  wliile  within  Uie  range  of  80' 
\-\iitiy  ami  eruel  a  foe.     All  these  counsels  were 
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lost  upon  his  easy  and  simple-minded  hearers.  A 
careless  indilFereiice  reigtied  thruughaut  their  en* 
campmeuts,  and  tUeir  horses  were  permitted  to 
range  the  hills  at  night  in  perfect  freedom.  Cap- 
tain Bonneville  had  his  own  horses  brought  in  at 
night,  and  properly  picketed  and  guarded.  The 
evil  he  apprehended  boou  took  place.  In  a  single 
uight,  a  sweep  was  made  through  the  neighhoring 
pastures  by  the  Blackfeet,  and  eighty-six  of  the 
finest  horses  carried  off.  A  whip  and  a  rope 
J  left  in  a  conspicuous  situation  hy  the  rob- 
tiers,  as  a  taunt  to  the  simpletons  they  hod  lU' 
horsed. 

Long  before  sunrise,  the  news  of  this  calamity 
Bpread  like  wildfire  through  the  different  encamp- 
ments. Captain  Bonneville,  whose  own  horses 
remuned  safe  at  their  pickets,  watched  in  momen- 
tary expectation  of  an  outbreak  of  warriors, 
Pterced-uose  and  Flatliead,  in  furious  pursuit  of 
■the  marauders  i  but  no  such  thing  —  they  con- 
'lented  themselves  with  searching  diligently  over 
lull  and  dale,  to  glean  up  such  horses  as  had 
leseaped  the  hands  of  the  marauders,  and  then  re- 
iBigbed  themselves  to  their  loss  with  the  most 
exemplary  quiescence. 

Some,  it  is  true,  who  were  entirety  unhorsed, 
let  out  on  a  begging  visit  to  their  cousins,  as  they 
all  them,  the  Lower  Nea  Perces,  who  inhabit 
the  lower  country  about  the  Columbia,  and  pos- 
sess lioraes  in  abundance.  To  these  they  repair 
when  in  difficulty,  and  seldom  Ml,  by  dint  of  beg- 
ging and  bartering,  to  get  themselves  once  more 
mounted  on  horseback. 
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Game  had  now  become  scarce  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  camp,  and  it  was  necessary,  according 
to  Indian  custom,  to  move  off  to  a  less  beaten 
ground.  Captain  Bonneville  proposed  the  Horse 
Prairie  ;  but  his  Indian  friends  objected,  that 
many  of  the  Nez  Percys  had  gone  to  visit  their 
cousins,  and  that  the  whites  were  few  in  number, 
so  that  their  united  force  was  not  sufficient  to 
venture  on  the  buffalo  grounds,  which  were  in- 
fested by  bands  of  Blackfeet. 

They  now  spoke  of  a  place  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, which  they  represented  as  a  perfect  hun- 
ter's elysium.  It  was  on  the  right  branch,  or 
head  stream  of  the  river,  locked  up  among  cliffs 
and  precipices,  where  there  was  no  danger  from 
roving  bands,  and  where  the  Blackfeet  dare  not 
enter.  Here,  they  said,  the  elk  abounded,  and 
the  mountain  sheep  were  to  be  seen  trooping 
upon  the  rocks  and  hills.  A  little  distance  be- 
yond it,  also,  herds  of  buffalo  were  to  be  met 
with,  out  of  the  range  of  danger.  Thither  they 
proposed  to  move  their  camp. 

The  proposition  pleased  the  captain,  who  was 
desirous,  through  the  Indians,  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  secret  places  of  the  land. 
Accordingly,  on  the  9  th  of  December,  they  struck 
their  tents,  and  moved  forward  by  short  stages, 
as  many  of  the  Lidians  were  yet  feeble  from  the 
late  malady. 

Following  up  the  right  fork  of  the  river,  they 
came  to  where  it  entered  a  deep  gorge  of  the 
mountains,  up  wliich,  lay  the  secluded  region  so 
much  vaunted  by  the  Indians.     Captain  Bonne- 
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vi!le  halted,  and  encamped  for  three  days,  before 
entering  the  gorge,  ia  the  meaiitiine,  he  de- 
tached five  of  his  free  trappers  to  scour  the  hilJs 
and  Ml]  as  masy  elk  as  posBihle,  before  the  main 
body  should  enter,  as  they  would  then  be  soon 
frightened  away  by  the  various  Indian  hunting 

"WliUo  thus  encamped,  they  were  BtU]  liable  to 
t}ie  marauds  of  the  Blackfeet,  and  Captain  Bonne- 
ville admonbhed  his  Indian  friends  to  be  upon 
their  guard.  The  Nez  Perc&,  however,  notwith- 
standing their  recent  loss,  were  stiU  careless  of 
their  horses ;  merely  driving  them  to  some  se- 
eloded  spot,  and  leaving  them  there  for  the 
light,  without  setting  any  guard  upon  them. 
The  consequence  was  a  second  swoop,  in  which 
forty-one  were  carried  oiF.  This  was  home  with 
Bqnai  philosophy  with  the  tirst,  and  no  effort  was 
made  either  to  recover  the  horses,  or  to  take  ven- 
geance on  the  tJiievea. 

The  Nez  Percys,  however,  grew  more  cautious 
with  respect  to  their  remaining  horses,  driving 
»  regularly  to  the  camp  every  evening,  and 
&Bt»ning  them  to  pickets.  Captain  Bouueville, 
however,  told  them  that  this  was  not  enough.  It 
evident  tliat  they  were  dogged  by  a  daring 
and  persevering  enemy,  who  was  encouraged  l>y 
past  impunity ;  they  should,  therefore,  take  more 
than  usual  precautions,  and  post  a  guard  at  night 
over  their  cavalry.  They  could  not,  however,  be 
persuaded  to  departs  from  their  usual  custom. 
The  horse  once  picketed,  the  care  of  the  owner 
*as  over  for  the  night,  and  he  slept  profoundly. 
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None  waked  in  the  camp  but  the  gamblers,  who, 
absorbed  in  their  play,  were  more  difficult  to  be 
roused  to  external  circumstances  than  even  the 
sleepers. 

The  Blackfeet  are  bold  enemies,  and  fond  of 
hazardous  exploits.  The  band  that  were  hover- 
ing about  the  neighborhood,  finding  they  had 
such  pacific  people  to  deal  with,  redoubled  their 
daring.  The  horses  being  now  picketed  before 
the  lodges,  a  number  of  Blackfeet  scouts  pene- 
trated in  the  early  part  of  the  night  into  the  very 
centre  of  the  camp.  Here  they  went  about 
among  the  lodges,  as  calmly  and  deliberately  as 
if  at  home,  quietly  cutting  loose  the  horses  that 
stood  picketed  by  the  lodges  of  their  sleeping 
owners.  One  of  these  prowlers,  more  adventu- 
rous than  the  rest,  approached  a  fire,  roimd  which 
a  group  of  Nez  Percys  were  gambling  with  the 
most  intense  eagerness.  Here  he  stood  for  some 
time,  muffled  up  in  his  robe,  peering  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  players,  watching  the  changes  of 
their  countenances  and  the  fluctuations  of  the 
game.  So  completely  engrossed  were  they,  that 
the  presence  of  this  muffled  eaves-dropper  was 
unnoticed,  and  having  executed  his  bravado,  he 
retired  undiscovered. 

Having  cut  loose  as  many  horses  as  they  could 
conveniently  carry  off,  the  Blackfeet  scouts  re- 
joined their  comrades,  and  all  remained  patiently 
round  the  camp.  By  degrees,  the  horses,  finding 
themselves  at  liberty,  took  their  route  towards 
their  customary  gazing  ground.  As  they  emerged 
from  the  camp,  they  were  silently  taken  posses- 
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sion  of,  tintil,  having  securest  about  thirty,  the 
Blackfeet  Epr.ing  on  their  Imcks  and  ecampered 
Tlie  clatter  of  hoofe  startled  the  gam- 
blera  from  tlieir  game.  They  gave  the  alarm, 
which  soon  roused  the  sleepers  from  every  lodge. 
Still  all  was  quiescent ;  no  marshalling  of  ibrces, 
saddling  of  steed  and  dashing  off  in  pursuit, 
no  talk  of  retribution  for  their  repeated  outrages. 
The  patience  of  Captain  Bonneville  was  at  length 
.usted.  lie  hud  played  the  port  of  a  pacifi- 
cator without  success  ;  he  now  altered  his  tone, 
and  resolve*!,  if  possible,  to  rouse  their  war  spirit 
Acconlingly,  convoking  their  chieis,  he  in- 
veighed agauist  their  craven  policy,  and  urged 
tb&  neces^ty  uf  vigorous  and  retributive  meas- 
ures, that  would  check  the  confidence  and  pre- 
Bomption  of  their  euemiea,  if  not  Luapire  them 
with  awe.  For  this  purpose,  he  advised  that  a 
war  party  should  be  immediately  sent  off  on  the 
trail  of  the  marauders,  to  follow  them,  if  neces- 
sary, into  the  very  heart  of  the  Blackfoot  coun- 
try, and  not  to  leave  them  until  they  had  taken 
eignal  vengeance.  Beside  this,  he  recommended 
the  organizatiou  of  minor  war  parties,  to  make 
reprisals  to  the  extent  of  the  losses  sustained. 
'•Unless  you  rouse  yourselves  from  your  apathy," 
said  he,  "and  strike  some  bold  and  decisive  blow, 
yon  will  cease  to  be  considered  men,  or  objecfs 
of  manly  warfare.  The  very  squaws  and  chil- 
dren of  the  Blackfeet  will  be  sent  against  you, 
while  their  warriors  reserve  themselves  for  nobler 
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This    harangue   had    evidently    ; 
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effect  upon  the  pride  of  the  hearers.  After  a 
short  pause,  however,  one  of  the  orators  arose. 
It  was  bad,  he  said,  to  go  to  war  for  mere  re- 
venge. The  Great  Spirit  had  given  them  a  heart 
for  peace,  not  for  war.  They  had  lost  horses,  it 
was  true,  but  they  could  easily  get  others  from 
tlieir  cousins,  the  Lower  Nez  Percys,  without  in- 
curring any  risk ;  whereas,  in  war  they  should 
lose  men,  who  were  not  so  readily  replaced.  As 
to  their  late  losses,  an  increased  watchfulness 
would  prevent  any  more  misfortunes  of  the  kind. 
He  disapproved,  therefore,  of  all  hostile  measures ; 
and  all  the  other  chiefs  concurred  in  his  opinion. 

Captain  Bonneville  again  took  up  the  point. 
"  It  is  true,"  said  he,  "  the  Great  Spirit  has  given 
you  a  heart  to  love  your  friends ;  but  he  has  also 
given  you  an  arm  to  strike  your  enemies.  Un- 
less you  do  something  speedily  to  put  an  end  to 
this  continual  plundering,  I  must  say  farewell. 
As  yet,  I  have  sustained  no  loss ;  thanks  to  the 
precautions  which  you  have  slighted :  but  my 
property  is  too  unsafe  here  ;  my  turn  will  come 
next ;  I  and  my  people  will  share  the  contempt 
you  are  bringing  upon  yourselves,  and  will  be 
thought,  like  you,  poor-spirited  beings,  who  may 
at  any  time  be  plundered  with  impunity." 

The  conference  broke  up  with  some  signs  of 
excitement  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  Early 
the  next  morning,  a  party  of  thirty  men  set  off 
in  pursuit  of  the  foe,  and  Captain  Bonneville 
hoped  to  hear  a  good  account  of  the  Blackfeet 
marauders.  To  his  disappointment,  the  war  party 
came  lagging  back  on  the  following  day,  leading 
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a  few  old,  sorry,  broken-down  horees,  which  the 
freebooters  had  not  been  able  to  urge  to  snfficieiit 
Bpeed.  The  efibrt  eshausted  the  martial  spirit, 
and  satigfied  the  wounded  pride  of  the  Nez  Percys, 
and  they  relapsed  into  their  usual  state  of  passive 
indifference. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


BF  the  meekness  and  long-auflferiiig  of 
Pierced -noses  grieved  (he  spirit  of  Caj 
1  Honneville,  there  was 
iiidiviiliial  in  the  cnmp,  (o  whom  they  were  still 
moro  nimoying,  Thia  was  a  Blackfoot  renegado, 
iinniml  KoAnto,  a  fiery,  hot-blooded  youth,  who. 
witli  H  beaiilirut  girl  of  the  eame  tribe,  hud  taken 
refuge  among  ihe  Nez  Perc^  Though  adopted 
into  the  tribe,  he  still  retained  the  warlike  spirit 
of  hia  nco,  and  loathed  the  peaceful,  inoffensive 
hnhitd  of  those  around  him.  The  hunting  of  the 
dwT,  the  elk,  and  the  buffalo,  which  was  the 
height  of  their  ambition,  was  too  tame  to  satisfy 
his  wild  and  restleaa  nature.  His  heart  bumed 
(or  the  foray,  the  ambush,  ibe  skirmish,  the 
scamper,  and  all  the  haps  and  hazards  of  roving 
and  predatory  warfare. 

The  recent  hoveringa  of  the  Blackfeet  about 
the  CHtnp.  and  their  nightly  prowls,  and  daring 
ntid  »uocetisrul  niarauds,  had  kept  him  in  a  fever 
and  K  flutter;  like  a  hawk  in  a  cage,  who  hears 
hiii  late  cninpanions  swooping  and  screaming  in 
wild  liberty  above  him.     The  allempt  of  Captaii 
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dently  seconded  by  KoHalo,  For  several  (jRys  he 
was  inceasautty  devising  schemes  of  vengeanM, 
and  endeavoring  to  set  on  foot  an  expedition 
that  should  carry  dismay  aud  desolation  into  the 
Blsckfeet  towns.  All  his  art  was  exerted  to 
touch  upon  tliose  springs  of  human  action  with 
which  he  whb  most  familiar.  He  drew  llie 
listening  savages  round  him  by  hia  nervous 
eloquence ;  taunted  them  with  recitals  of  past 
wrongs  and  insults  ;  drew  glowing  pictnree  of 
triumphs  and  trophies  within  their  reach ;  re- 
counted tales  of  daring  and  romantic  enterprise, 
of  secret  marchings,  covert  lurking?,  midiu'ght 
■urprisals,  sackings,  burnings,  plunderinga,  scnlp- 
ings ;  together  wilb  the  triumphant  return,  and 
tlie  feasting  and  rejoicing  of  the  victors.  These 
wild  tales  were  intermingled  with  the  beating  of 
the  drum,  the  yell,  the  war-whoop  and  the  war- 
dance,  so  inspiring  to  Indian  valor.  All,  how- 
ever, were  lost  upon  the  peaceful  spirits  of  his 
hearere  ;  not  a  Nez  Perces  was  to  be  roused  to 
vengeance,  or  stimulated  to  glorions  war.  In 
the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  the  Blackfoot  rene- 
gado  repined  at  the  mishap  which  had  severed 
him  from  a  race  of  congenial  spirits,  and  driven 
him  to  take  refuge  among  beings  so  destitute  of 
martial   lire. 

The  churacter  and  conduct  of  this  man  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Captain  Bonneville,  and 
he  was  anxious  to  hear  the  reason  why  he  had 
deserted  his  trihe,  and  why  he  looked  hack  upon 
them  wiih  such  deadly  hostility.  Kosnlo  told 
him    his  own  story  briefly  ;  —  it  gives  a  picture 
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of  the  deep,  strong  passions  tliut  work  in  the 
busonis  of  these  misc&Ued  aiolcs- 

••  You  see  my  wife,"  said  be  ;  "  slie  13  good  j 
bIig  is  beuulirul  —  I  love  her.  Yet,  she  has  been 
the  cause  of  all  my  troubles.  Slie  wus  the  wife 
of  my  i^liief.  1  loved  her  more  than  he  did; 
and  she  knew  it.  We  talked  together ;  we 
laughed  together  ;  we  were  always  seeking  each 
other's  society  ;  but  we  were  as  innocent  as  chil- 
dreu.  Tho  chief  grew  jealoiia,  and  comnaanded 
her  to  Hpcak  witli  me  no  more.  His  heart  be- 
oamo  hard  lowanlit  her;  his  jcHlouHy  gi'ew  more 
furiuus.  He  beat  her  without  cause  and  without 
tiiercy  :  and  ihreatened  lo  kill  her  outright,  if  she 
even  looked  ai  me.  Do  you  want  traces  of  his 
fury  P  Look  at  that  scar !  His  rage  against  me 
was  no  less  persecuting.  War  parties  of  ibe 
Crows  were  hovering  round  us :  our  young  men 
had  seen  their  trail.  All  hearts  were  roused  for 
action ;  my  horses  were  before  my  lodge.  Sud- 
denly tlie  chief  came,  took  ibem  to  his  owu 
pickets,  and  called  them  his  own.  What  could  I 
do  ?  —  he  was  a  chiefl  I  durst  not  speak,  but 
my  heart  was  burning.  I  joined  no  longer  in 
the  council,  the  hunt,  or  the  war-feasL  What 
had  I  lo  do  there  ?  an  unhorsed,  degraded  war- 
rior. I  kept  by  myself,  and  thought  of  nothing 
but  these  wrongs  and  outrages. 

"  I  was  sitting  one  evening  upon  a  knoll  that 
overlooked  the  meadow  where  the  horses  were 
pastured.  I  saw  the  horses  that  were  once  mine 
graxing  among  those  of  the  chief.  This  mad- 
dt'iitHl  nil',  anil  I  sal  brooding  fur  a  lime  over  the 
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ii^uries  I  hnd  sufiered,  and  the  cruelties  which 
she  I  loved  had  endured  for  my  sake,  until  my 
heart  swelled  and  grew  sore,  and  my  teeth  were 
clinched.  As  I  looked  down  upon  the  meadow, 
I  saw  the  chief  walking  among  his  horsea,  I 
faslfined  my  eyes  on  bim  as  a  hawk's ;  my  blood 
boiled ;  1  drew  my  breath  hard.  He  went 
among  the  willows.  In  an  instant  I  was  on  my 
feet ;  my  hand  was  on  my  knife  —  I  flew  rather 
than  ran  —  before  he  was  aware,  I  sprang 
upon  him,  and  with  two  blows  laid  him  dead  at 
my  feet.  I  covered  his  body  with  earth,  and 
strewed  bushes  over  the  place  ;  then  hastened  to 
her  I  loved,-  told  her  what  I  had  done,  and  urged 
her  lo  fly  with  me.  She  only  answered  me  with 
tears.  I  reminded  her  of  the  wrongs  I  hail  suf- 
fered, and  of  the  blows  and  stripes  she  had  en- 
dured tVom  the  deceased  ;  I  had  done  nothing  but 
an  act  of  justice,  I  again  urged  her  to  fly ;  but 
she  only  wept  the  more,  and  bade  ma  go.  My 
heart  was  heavy,  but  my  eyes  were  dry.  I 
folded  my  arras.  '  Tia  well,'  said  I,  '  Kosato 
will  go  alone  to  the  desert.  None  will  be  with 
him  but  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert.  The 
seekers  of  blood  may  follow  on  his  trail.  They 
may  come  upon  him  when  he  sleeps,  and  glut 
their  revenge ;  but  you  will  be  safe.  Eosalo 
will  go  alone.' 

"  I  turned  away.  She  sprang  after  me,  and 
strained  me  in  her  arms.  '  No,'  cried  she,  '  Ko- 
9Hto  shall  not  go  alone !  "Wherever  he  goes  I 
will  go  —  he  shall  never  part  fi'om  me.' " 

"  We  hastily  took  in  our  hands  such  things  as 
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we  most  needed,  and  stealing  quietly  from  the 
village,  mounted  the  first  horses  we  encountered. 
Speeding  day  and  night,  we  soon  reached  this 
tribe.  They  received  us  with  welcome,  and  we 
have  dwelt  with  them  in  peace.  They  are  good 
and  kind  ;  they  are  honest ;  but  their  hearts  are 
the  hearts  of  women." 

Such  was  the  story  of  Kosato,  as  related  by 
him  to  Captain  Bonneville.  It  is  of  a  kind  that 
often  occurs  in  Indian  life ;  where  love  elope- 
ments from  tribe  to  tribe  are  as  frequent  as 
among  the  novel-read  heroes  and  heroines  of 
sentimental  civilization,  and  often  give  rise  to 
bloody  and  lasting  feuds. 


CHAPTER  XrV. 

ThB  party  enters  the  monnUiiQ  goi^.— A  wild  fasli.fss 
among  the  hills.  —  Mountsia  mutton.  —  Peace  and  plenty. 
—  The  sraDroui  (rapper.  —  A  piebald  wedding — A  frea 
tnpper'B  wife  —  bar  gala  eguipmeDla.  —  ChrUtmaa  in  [he 
wilderneaa. 

I^^fflN  ilie  19lh  of  December  Captain  Bonne- 
WSkI  ville  and  hia  confederate  Indians  raised 
1^^^^  llieir  camp,  and  entered  llie  natrow 
gorge  made  by  the  north  fork  of  Salmon  Kiver. 
Up  thia  lay  the  secure  and  plenteous  hnnling 
region  so  temptingly  described  by  the  Indiana. 

Since  leaving  Green  River  the  piaiuB  had  in- 
variably been  of  loose  sand  or  coarse  gravel, 
and  the  rocky  formation  of  ihe  mountains  of 
primitive  limestone.  The  rivers,  in  general, 
were  skirted  tviih  willowe  and  hitter  cotton-wood 
treea,  aod  the  prairies  covered  vrilh  wormwood. 
In  the  hollow  breast  of  the  mountains  which  they 
were  now  penetrating,  the  surrounding  heights 
were  clothed  with  pine ;  while  the  declivitiea  of 
the  lower  hills  afforded  abundance  of  hunch  grass 
for  the  horses. 

As  the  Indians  had  represented,  they  were 
BOW  in  a  natural  fastness  of  the  mountains,  the 
ingress  and  egress  of  which  was  hy  a  deep  gorge, 
^  narrow,  rugged,    and    difficult,  as  to  prevent 
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secret  approach  or  rapid  retreat,  and  to  iulrait 
easy  dufense.  The  Blaukfeet,  therefore, 
frained  from  venturing  in  after  ihe  Nez  Perces,  I 
awaiting  a  bett«r  chance,  when  tliej  should  once  I 
more  emerge  into  the  open  country. 

Captaiu  Bonneville  soon  tband  that  the  In^-I 
dians  had  not  exaggerated  the  advautngea  of  thia  1 
region.  Besides  numerous  gangs  of  elk,  large 
flocks  of  the  ahsahta  or  bighorn,  the  mountain 
sheep,  were  to  be  seen  bounding  among  the  pre- 
cipices. These  simple  animals  were  easily  cir- 
cumvented and  destroyed.  A  few  hunters  may 
surround  a  flock  and  kill  as  many  as  they  please. 
Numbers  were  daily  brought  into  camp,  and  the 
flesh  of  those  which  were  young  and  fat,  was 
extolled  as  superior  to  the  finest  mutton. 

Here,  then,  there  was  a  cessation  from  toil,   I 
from  hunger,  and  alarm.      Post  ills   and  dangera 
were  forgotten.     The  hunt,  the  game,  the  song, 
the  story,  the  rough  though  good-humored  joke, 
made  time  pass  joyously  away,  and  plenty  and  J 
security  reigned  throug;hout  the  camp. 

Idleness  and  ease,  it  is  said,  lead  to  lore,  and  ] 
love  to  matrimony,  in  civilized  life,  and  the  same  i 
process  takes  place  in  the  wilderness.  Filled  I 
with  good  cheer  and  monntain  mutton,  one  of  tl)6  1 
free  trappers  began  to  repine  at  the  solitude  of  I 
his  lodge,  and  to  experience  the  force  of  that  I 
great  hiw  of  nature,  "  It  is  not  meet  for  man  to  " 
live  alone." 

After  a  night  of  grave  cogitation,  he  repaired 
to  Kowsoter,  Ihe  Pierced-nose  chief;  and  un- 
folded to  him  the  seci'ct  workings  of  his  bosom. 
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"I  waal,"  Bftid  he,  "n  wife.  Give  me  one 
from  among  your  tribe.  Not  a  yonng,  giddy- 
pated  girl,  thnt  will  tliink  of  aotliing  but  flaunting 
and  fluerj,  but  a  sober,  discreet,  hurd-working 
squaw  ;  one  tbat  will  share  my  lot  without  flinoh- 
ing,  however  hard  it  may  be  ;  t)iat  caii  take  care 
of  my  lodge  aa<l  be  a  compHnion  and  a  helpmate 
to  me  in  the  wilJemess."  Kowsoler  promised  to 
look  round  amoog  the  females  of  his  tribe,  and 
procure  such  a  one  as  he  desired.  Two  days 
were  requisite  for  the  search.  At  the  expiration 
of  these,  Kowsoter  called  at  hiti  lodge  and  in< 
formed  him  that  he  would  bring  his  bride  to  him 
in  tbe  course  of  the  afternoon.  I£e  kept  his  word. 
At  the  appointed  time  he  approached,  leading  the 
bride,  a  comely  copper-colored  dame,  attired  in 
her  Indian  finery.  Her  father,  mother,  brothers 
by  the  half  dozen,  and  cousins  by  (he  score,  all 
followed  on  to  grace  the  ceremony,  and  greet  the 
new  and  imporlant  relative. 

The  trapper  received  his  new  and  numerous 
family  connection  with  proper  solemnity;  he 
placed  his  bride  beside  him,  and,  filling  the  pipe, 
the  great  aymhol  of  peace,  with  his  best  tobacco, 
took  two  or  three  whiffs,  then  handed  it  to  the 
chief,  who  transferred  it  to  the  father  of  the 
bride,  from  whom  it  was  passed  on  from  hand  to 
hand  and  mouth  to  mouth  of  the  whole  circle  of 
kinsmen  round  the  fire,  all  maintaining  tlie  most 
profound  and  becoming  silence. 

After  several  pipes  had  been  filled  and  emp- 
lied  in  this  solemn  ceremonial,  the  chief  ad- 
dressed   tlio    bride;    detailing,     at    considerable 
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dioiiB,  are  little  less  onerous  than  those  of  the 
pack-horse  ;  this  done,  he  turued  to  her  friends, 
and  congratiihiled  ihetn  upon  the  great  alliiincs 
she  had  made.  They  showed  a  due  sense  of , 
their  good  furtune,  especially  when  the  nuptial 
presents  came  to  be  diatribuied  among  the  chie& 
and  reklivefl,  amounting  to  about  one  hundred 
nnd  eighty  dollars.  The  company  soon  retired, 
and  now  tlie  worthy  trapper  found,  indeed,  tb&t 
be  hnd  no  green  girl  lo  deal  with  ;  for  tbe  know- 
ing dame  at  once  assumed  the  style  and  dignity 
of  a  trapper's  wife,  taking  possession  of  tbe  lodge 
as  her  undisputed  empire;  arranging  everything 
according  lo  ber  own  taste  and  habitudes ;  and 
appearing  as  much  at  home,  and  on  as  easy  terms 
with  the  trapper,  as  if  they  had  been  man  nnd 
wife  for  years. 

We  have  already  given  a  picture  of  a  tree 
trapper  and  his  horse,  as  furnished  by  Captain 
Bonneville :  we  shall  here  subjoin,  as  a  com- 
panion picture,  his  description  of  a  free  trapper's 
wife,  tbnt  the  reader  may  have  a  correct  Idea  of 
Ibe  kind  of  blessing  the  worthy  hunter  in  ques- 
tion had  invoked  to  solace  him  in  the  wilderness. 

"  The  free  trapper,  while  a  bachelor,  has  no 
greater  {«t  than  bis  horse;  but  tbe  moment  hs 
lakes  s  wife  (a  sort  of  brevet  rank  in  matrimoDy 
occasionally  bestowed  upon  some  Indian  fiiir  ddO) 
like  the  heroes  of  ancient  chivalry,  in 
field),  he  discovers  that  he  has  a  etill  more  &n.- 
ciful  and  capricious  animal  on  which  to  Uvbl) 
his  expenses. 
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"  No  sooner  does  an  Indiftn  belle  experience 
this  promotion,  than  all  her  notions  at  once  rise 
and  ex)iiind  to  the  dignity  of  her  situntioti ;  and 
the  parse  of  her  lover,  and  his  credit  into  the 
bargain,  are  tasked  to  the  utmost  to  flt  her  out 
in  becoming  style.  The  wife  of  a  free  trapper 
to  be  equipped  and  arrayed  like  any  ordinary  and 
undistinguished  squaw  ?  Perish  the  groveling 
thought !  In  the  first  place,  she  must  have  a 
horse  for  her  own  riding ;  but  no  jaded,  sorry, 
earth-spiritod  hack ;  such  as  is  sometimes  as- 
signed by  an  Indian  husband  for  the  transpor' 
talion  of  his  squaw  and  her  pappooses  :  the  wife 
of  a  free  trapper  must  have  the  most  beautiful 
animal  she  can  lay  her  eyes  on.  And  then,  as 
to  his  decoration  :  headstall,  hreast-hands,  saddle 
and  crupper  are  lavishly  embroidered  wtlli  beads, 
find  hung  with  thimbles,  hawks'  bells  and 
banches  of  ribands.  From  each  side  of  the 
saddle  hangs  an  eiqimnoot,  a  sort  of  pocket,  in 
which  she  bestows  the  residue  of  her  trinkets 
and  knick-knacks,  whicli  cannot  be  crowded  on 
the  decoration  of  her  horse  or  herself.  Over  this 
she  folds,  with  great  care,  a  drapery  of  scarlet 
uid  bright-colored  calicoes,  and  now  considers 
the  caparison  of  her  steed  complete. 

"  As  to  her  own  person,  she  is  even  still  more 
extravagant.  Her  hair,  esteemed  beaotiful  in 
proportion  to  its  length,  is  carefully  plaited,  and 
made  to  fall  with  seeming  negh'gence  over  either 
breast.  Her  riding  hat  is  stuck  full  of  party- 
colored  feathers ;  her  robe,  fashioned  somewhat 
after  that   of  the  whites,  is  of  red,  green,  and 
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somelimes  gray  doth,  but  always  of  the  fiuesi 
texture  that  van  be  (irocured.  Her  leggins  and 
mocctisoos  arc  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ezpen- 
aive  workraanebip,  anil  fitted  neatly  to  the  foot 
and  ankle,  which  with  the  Indiaa  womea  are 
generally  well  formed  aud  delicate.  Then  as  to 
jewelry :  in  the  way  of  finger-ringB,  ear-rings, 
necklaces,  and  other  female  glories,  uothiog 
within  reach  of  the  trapper's  means  is  omit- 
ted, that  can  tend  to  impress  the  beholder  with 
an  idea  of  the  lady's  high  estate.  Tu  flnieh  the 
whole,  she  selects  from  among  her  blankets  of 
various  dyes,  one  of  some  glowing  color,  and 
throwing  it  over  her  shoulders  with  a  native 
grace,  vaults  into  the  saddle  of  her  gay,  prantai 
steed,  and  is  ready  to  follow  her  mounln 
the  last  gasp  with  love  and  loyalty.' " 

Such  is  the  general  picture  of  the  free  t 
per's  wife,  given  by  Captain  Bonneville ;  hOf 
for  it  applied  in  its  details  to  the  one  in  quesA 
does  not  altogether  appear,  though  it  would  a 
&om  the  outset  of  her  connubial  career,  that  ai 
was  ready  to  avail  herself  of  all  the  pomp  ( 
circumstance  of  her  new  couditiou.  It  is  wi 
of  mention,  that  wherever  there  are  se 
wives  of  free  trappers  in  u  camp,  the  keenest  ri- 
valry exists  between  them,  to  the  sore  detriment 
of  their  husbands'  purses.  Their, whole  time  is 
expended,  and  their  ingenuity  tasked  by  endeav- 
ors to  eclipse  each  other  in  drees  and  decoraliont 
The  jealousies  and  beflrt-bumings  tbua  occ*- 
sioned  among  tbe^  so  styled,  children  o~ 
are  eqiullj  intense  with  tbooe  c^  the  rifil  \ 
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era  of  style  and  fashion  in  the  luxurious  abodes 
of  civilized  life. 

The  genial  festival  of  Christmag,  which  through- 
out all  Christendom  lights  up  the  fireside  of 
home  with  mirth  and  jollity,  followed  hai-d  upon 
the  wedding  just  described.  Though  far  fiwm 
kindred  and  friends,  Captain  Bonneville  and  his 
handful  of  free  trappers  were  not  disposed  to 
suffer  the  festival  to  pass  unenjoyed  ;  they  were 
in  a  region  of  good  cheer,  and  were  disposed  to 
be  joyous  (  so  it  was  determined  to  "  light  up  the 
yule  clog,"  and  celebrate  a  merry  Christmas  in 
the  heart  of  the  wilderness. 

On  Chriatmaa  eve,  accordingly,  they  began 
th^  rude  l?tes  and  rejoicings.  In  the  course 
of  the  night  the  free  trappers  surrounded  the 
lodge  of  the  Pierced-noae  chief,  and  in  lieu  of 
C^btinas  carols,  saluted  him  with  nfeu  dejoie. 

Kowsoter  received  it  in  a  truly  Christian  spirit, 
and  after  a  speech,  in  which  he  expressed  his  high 
gratification  at  the  honor  done  him,  invited  the 
whole  company  to  a  feast  on  the  following  day. 
His  invitation  was  gladly  accepted.  A  Christ- 
mas dinner  in  the  wigwam  of  an  Indian  chief! 
There  was  novelty  in  the  idea.  Not  one  Juiled 
to  be  present.  The  banquet  was  served  up  in 
primitive  style:  skins  of  various  kinds,  nicely 
dressed  fbr  the  occasion,  were  spread  upon  the 
ground ;  upon  these  were  heaped  up  abundance 
of  venison,  elk  meat,  and  mountam  mutton ;  with 
vnrioiis  Utter  roots,  which  the  Indians  use  as  con- 
diments. 

After  a  short  prayer,  the  company  all  seated 
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diemaelveB  cross-le^ed,  in  Turkuh  fiuluon,  to 
the  b&nquet,  which  passed  off  with  great  hilarily. 
After  which  various  g&mee  of  strength  and  agility 
by  both  white  men  and  Indians,  closed  the  Christ- 
mas festivities. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A.  hunt  after  hunters.—  Hungry  timea. — ^A 

—  Wintry  wealher.  —  Godin's  River.  —  Splendiii  wialar 
■csDe  on  (he  great  lava  plain  of  Snake  River.  —  Severs 
traveiling  auil  tramping  in  iJie  Bnow.  —  Maneuvers  of  ■ 
solitary  Indian  tiorseman.  — Encampment  on  Snake  Biver. 

—  fioBDeck  Indians.  —  The  horse  chief— hia  ctianned  life. 

I  HE  conCmned  absence  of  Mutthieu  and 
n  his  jiarty  hatl,  by  this  time,  caused  great 

sasinesB  in  the  mind  of  Captain  Boimo- 

viUe  ;  and,  finding  there  was  no  dependence  to  be 
placed  upon  the  perseverance  and  courage  of  scout- 
ing parties,  in  so  perilous  a  quest,  1 
to  set  out  himself  on  the  search,  and  lo  keep  on 
mitil  he  should  ascertain  Bomething  of  the  object 
of  his  solicitude. 

Accordingly,  on  the  26th  Decemljer,  he  left 
the  camp,  accompanied  by  thirteen  stark  trappers 
and  hunters,  all  well  inounled  and  armed  for  dan- 
gerous enterprise.  On  the  following  i 
they  passed  out  at  the  head  of  tiie  mountain 
gorge,  and  sallied  forth  into  the  open  plain.  As 
they  confidently  expected  a  brush  with  the  Black- 
feet,  or  some  other  predatory  horde,  they  moved 
■vrith  great  circimispectiou,  and  kept  vigilant  watch 
in  their  encampments. 

In  the  course  of  another   day  they  left  the 
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main  branch  of  Salmon  River,  and  proceeded' 
south  towards  a  pass  called  JoIid  Day's  Defile. 
It  was  severe  and  orduouE  travelling.  The  plains 
were  Bwept  by  keen  and  bitter  blasts  of  wintry 
wind ;  the  ground  was  generally  covered  witb 
snow,  game  was  scarce,  so  that  hunger  generally 
previuled  in  the  camp,  while  the  wont  of  pastni 
a^  soon  b^an  to  manifest  itself  in  the  declining 
vigor  of  the  horses. 

The  party  had  scarcely  encamped  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  28lh,  when  two  of  the  hmiters  who 
had  sallied  forth  in  quest  of  gome  came  galloping 
back  in  great  alarm.  While  hunting  they  had 
perceived  a  party  of  savages,  evidently  maneuver- 
ing to  cut  them  off  fi^m  the  aunp ;  and  nothing 
had  saved  them  from  being  entrapped  but  the 
speed  of  their  horses. 

These  tidings  struck  dismay  into  the  camp. 
Captain  Bonneville  endeavored  to  reassure  lua 
men  by  representing  the  position  of  th^  encamp-' 
ment,  and  its  capability  of  defense.  He  then;' 
ordered  the  horses  to  be  driven  in  and  picketed, 
and  threw  up  a  rough  breastwork  of  iailen  trmiks 
of  trees,  and  the  vegetable  rubbish  of  the  wilder- 
ness. Witliin  this  barrier  was  maintained  a  vigi- 
lant watch  throughout  the  night,  wliich  passed 
away  without  alarm.  At  early  dawn  they  scru- 
tinized the  surrounding  plain,  to  discover  whether 
any  enemies  had  been  lurking  about  during  the 
night :  not  a  foot-print,  however,  was  to  be  dis- 
covered in  the  coarse  gravel  with  whicti  the  plain 
was  covered. 

Himger  now  began  to  cause  more  uneasiness  | 
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than  the  apprehensions  of  surroundtug  e 
After  marchiug  a  few  miles  they  encamped  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  in  hopes  of  finding  linfinlo. 
It  was  not  until  the  neit  day  that  they  discovered 
a  pair  of  fine  bulls  on  the  edge  of  the  plain,  among 
rocks  and  ravines.  Having  now  been  two  days 
and  a  half  without  a  mouthful  of  food,  they  took 
especial  care  that  these  animals  sbonld  not  escape 
them.  While  some  of  the  surest  marksmen  ad- 
vanced caotionsly  with  their  rifles  into  the  rough 
ground,  four  of  the  best  mounted  horsemen  took 
their  stations  in  tlie  plain,  to  mn  the  bulla  down 
should  Aey  only  be  maimed. 

The  buffiilo  were  wouinIed,and  set  off"  in  head- 
long flight.  The  half-himished  borses  were  too 
weak  to  overtake  them  on  the  froiten  ground,  but 
succeeded  in  driving  them  on  the  ice,  where  they 
slipped  and  fell,  and  were  easily  dispatched.  The 
hunters  loaded  themselves  with  beef  for  present 
and  fhture  supply,  and  then  returned  and  en- 
camped at  the  last  night's  fire.  Here  ^ey  passed 
the  reminder  of  the  day,  cooking  and  eating  with 
a  voradty  proportioned  to  previous  starvation  j 
forgetting  in  the  hearty  revel  of  the  moment,  the 
certain  dangers  with  which  they  were  environed. 

The  cravings  of  hunger  being  satisfied,  they 
now  began  to  debate  about  their  further  progress. 
The  men  were  much  disheartened  by  the  hard- 
dups  they  had  already  endured.  Indeed,  two 
who  had  been  in  the  re-or  guard,  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  position,  had  deserted  and  returned 
to  the  lodges  of  the  Nez  Percys.  The  prospect 
ahead  was  enough  to  stagger  the  stoutest  faearL 
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They  were  in  the  dead  of  winter.  As  £ir  as  the 
eye  could  reach  the  wild  landscape  was  wrapped 
in  snow  ;  which  was  evidently  deepening  as  they 
advanced.  Over  this  they  would  have  to  tofl, 
with  the  icy  wind  blowing  in  their  hoes :  their 
horses  might  give  out  through  want  of  pastur- 
age ;  and  they  themselves  must  expect  intervals 
of  horrible  famine  like  that  they  had  already  ex- 
perienced. 

With  Captain  Bonneville,  however,  persever- 
ance was  a  matter  of  pride ;  and  having  under^ 
taken  this  enterprise,  nothing  could  turn  him 
back  until  it  was  accomplished :  though  he  de- 
clares that,  had  he  anticipated  the  difficulties  and 
sufferings  which  attended  it,  he  should  have 
flinched  from  the  undertaking. 

Onward,  therefore,  the  little  band  urged  their 
way,  keeping  along  the  course  of  a  stream  called 
John  Day's  Creek.  The  cold  was  so  intense  that 
they  had  frequently  to  dismount  and  travel  on 
foot,  lest  they  should  freeze  in  their  saddles. 
The  days,  which,  at  this  season,  are  short  enough 
even  in  the  open  prairies,  were  narrowed  to  a 
few  hours  by  the  high  mountains,  which  allowed 
the  travellers  but  a  brief  enjoyment  of  the  cheer- 
ing rays  of  the  sun.  The  snow  was,  generally, 
at  least  twenty  inches  in  depth,  and  in  many 
places  much  more :  those  who  dismounted  had 
to  beat  their  way  with  toilsome  steps.  Eight 
miles  were  considered  a  good  day's  journey.  The 
horses  were  almost  famished ;  for  the  herbage  was 
covered  by  the  deep  suow,  so  that  they  had  noth- 
ing to  subsist  upon  but  scanty  wisps  of  the  dry 
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bunch  graSB  which  peered  iibove  the  aurfiice,  and 
the  small  branchea  and  twigs  of  frozen  willows 
and  wormwood. 

In  this  way  they  urged  their  slow  and  painiul 
course  to  tlie  south  down  John  Day's  Creek,  until 
it  lost  itself  iu  a  swamp.  Here  thej»  encamped 
upon  the  ice  among  stiffened  willows,  where  they 
were  obliged  to  beat  down  and  clear  away  the 
snow  to  procure  pasturage  for  their  horses. 

Hence,  they  toiled  on  to  Godia  River;  bo 
called  after  an  Iroquois  hunter  in  the  service  of 
Sublette,  who  was  murdered  there  by  the  Black- 
feet.  Many  of  the  features  of  this  remote  wiJ- 
dernesa  are  thus  named  after  scenes  of  yiolonce 
and  bloodshed  tliat  occurred  to  the  early  pioneers. 
It  was  an  act  of  filial  vengeance  on  the  part  of 
Godin's  son,  Antoine,  that,  as  the  render  may 
recollect,  brought  on  the  recent  battle  at  Pierre's 
Hole. 

From  Godin's  River,  Captain  Bonneville  and 
bis  jbllowers  came  out  upon  (be  plain  of  the 
Three  Butes  ;  so  called  from  three  singular  and 
isolated  bills  that  rise  from  the  midst.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  great  desert  of  Snake  River,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  tracts  beyond  the  mountains. 
Could  they  have  experienced  a  respite  from  their 
EutTeringB  and  anxieties,  the  immense  landscape 
spread  out  beibre  them  was  calculated  to  inspire 
admiration.  Winter  has  its  beauties  and  glories, 
as  well  as  summer ;  and  Captain  Bonneville  had 
the  soul  to  appreciate  them. 

Far  away,  says  he,  over  the  vast  plains,  and 
Up   the  steep  sides  of  Ibe  lofty  i 
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SCOW  lay  spread  in  ilnzzling  whiteneaa 
whenever  the  suii  emerged  in  the  momhig 
the  giant  peaks,  or  burst  forth  Iroiii  among  cionds^ 
in  his  mid-dajT  course,  mountain  and  dell,  glazed 
rock  and  froetcd  tree,  glowed  and  sparkled  widi 
surpassing  lustre.  The  tall  pines  seemed  sprink- 
led with  n  silver  dust,  and  the  willows,  studded 
with  minute  icicles  reHecting  the  prismatic  roj 
brought  to  mind  the  fiijry  trees  conjured  up  bjr] 
the  caliph's  story-teller,  to  adorn  his  vale  of 
diamonds. 

The  poor  wanderers,  however,  nearly  starvi 
with  hunger  and  cold,  were  in  no  mood 
the  glories  of  these  brilliant  scenes  ;  though  th< 
stamped  pictures  on  their  memory  which  ha^ 
been  recalled  vrith  delight  in  more  genial  aiti 
tions. 

Encamping  at  the  west  Bute,  they  found  % 
place  swept  by  the  winds,  so  that  it  was  bare 
of  snow,  and  there  was  abundance  of  banoh 
grass.  Here  the  horses  were  turned  loose  to 
graze  throughout  the  night.  Though  for 
they  had  ample  pasturage,  yet  the  keen 
were  so  intense,  that,  in  ibe  morning,  a  mule 
found  frozen  to  death.  The  trappers  gathered 
round  and  mourned  over  him  as  over  a  dierished 
friend.  They  feared  their  half-fiunished  horses 
would  soon  share  bis  &te,  for  there  seemed  scaroe 
blood  enough  left  in  their  veins  to  withstand  the 
fi-eezing  cold.  To  beat  the  way  fiu'ther  through 
the  enow  with  these  enfeebled  animals,  seen: 
next  to  impossible  ;  and  despondency  began 
creep  over  their  hearts,  when,  fortunately, 
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discovered  a  trail  made  by  some  hunting  party. 
Into  this  they  immediately  entered,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  less  difficulty.  Shortly  afterward,  a 
fine  buffalo  bull  came  bounding  acrosH  the  anow, 
and  was  instantly  brought  down  by  the  hunters. 
A  fire  waa  soon  blazing  and  craclding,  and  an 
ample  repast  soon  cooked,  and  eooner  dispatched, 
after  wluch  they  made  some  further  progress  and 
then  encamped.  One  of  the  men  reached  the 
camp  nearly  frozen  to  death;  but  good  cheer 
and  a  blazing  fire  gradually  restored  life,  and 
put  his  blood  in  circulation. 

Having  now  a  beaten  path,  they  proceeded  the 
next  morning  with  more  facility ;  indeed,  the  snow 
decreased  in  depth  as  they  receded  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  temperature  became  more  mild.  In 
the  course  of  the  day,  they  discovered  a  solitary 
horseman  hovering  at  a  distance  before  them  on 
the  plain.  They  spurred  on  to  overtake  him ; 
but  he  was  better  mounted  on  a  fresher  steed,  and 
kept  at  a  wary  distance,  reconnoitring  them  with 
evident  distrust ;  for  the  wild  dress  of  the  3*66 
trappers,  their  leggins,  blankets,  and  cloth  caps 
garnished  with  fur  and  topped  off  with  feathers, 
even  their  very  elf-locks  and  weather-bronzed 
complexiona,  gave  them  the  look  of  Indians  rather 
than  white  men,  and  made  him  mistake  them  for 
a  war  party  of  some  hostile  tribe. 

After  much  maneuvering,  the  wild  horseman  was 
at  length  brought  to  a  parley ;  but  even  then  he 
conducted  himself  with  the  caulion  of  a  knowing 
prowler  of  the  prairies.  Dismounting  from  his 
hoi-se,  and  using  iiim  as  a  breastwork,  he  levelled 
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his  gun  across  his  back,  and,  thns  prepared  for 
defeiue  like  a  wary  cnuBer  upon  the  high  eeas, 
he  pennitEed  himself  to  be  approached  within 
speaking  distance. 

He  proved  to  be  an  Indian  of  the  Banneck 
tribe,  belonging  to  a  band  at  no  great  distance. 
It  was  some  time  before  he  could  be  persuaded 
that  he  was  conversing  with  a  party  of  white  men, 
and  induced  to  lay  aside  his  reserve  and  join  them. 
He  then  gave  them  the  interesting  intelligence, 
that  there  were  two  companies  of  white  men  en- 
camped in  the  neighborhood.  This  was  cheering 
news  to  Captain  Bonneville ;  who  hoped  to  find 
in  one  of  ihem  the  long-sou^t  purly  of  MatI'  ' 
Pushing  forward,  therefore,  with  renovated  spii 
he  reached  Snake  lUver  by  night&ll,  and 
fixed  his  encampment. 

Early  the  next  morning  (13th  January,  1833), 
diligent  search  was  made  about  the  n^ghborhood 
for  traces  of  the  reported  parties  of  white  men. 
An  encampment  was  soon  discovered,  about  four 
miles  further  up  the  river ;  in  which  Captain  Bon- 
neville, to  his  great  joy,  found  two  of  Matthieu's 
men,  from  whom  he  leanit  that  the  rest  of  his 
pony  would  be  there  in  the  course  of  a  few  da] 
It  was  a  matter  of  great  pride  and  self-grat 
to  Captain  Bonneville,  that  he  httd  thus 
plished  his  dreary  and  doubtfitl  enterprise ;  and 
determined  to  pass  some  time  in  this  encampment, 
both  lo  wait  the  return  of  Matthien,  and  to  give 
needful  repose  lo  men  and  horses. 

It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  moat  eligible  and 
deli^tful  wintering  grounds  in  that  whole  range 
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of  country.  The  Snake  River  here  wound  its 
devioua  way  between  low  banks  through  the  great 
plain  of  the  Three  Biites ;  and  was  bordered  by 
wide  and  fertile  meadows.  It  was  studded  with 
islands,  which,  like  the  alluviid  bottoms,  were 
covered  with  groves  of  eotton-wood,  thickets  of 
willow,  tracts  of  good  lowland  gross,  and  abund- 
ance of  green  rushes.  The  adjacent  plains  were 
so  vast  in  extent,  that  no  single  band  of  Indiana 
could  drive  (lie  bufTolo  out  of  them ;  nor  was  the 
snow  of  sntficient  depth  to  give  any  serious  incon- 
venience. Indeed,  during  the  sojonm  of  Captain 
Bonneville  in  this  neighborhood,  which  was  in  the 
heart  of  winter,  he  found  the  weather,  with  the 
ejcceptton  of  a  few  cold  and  stormy  days,  gene- 
rally mild  and  pleasant;  freezing  a  little  at  night, 
but  invariably  thawing  with  the  morning's  sun — 
resembling  the  spring  weather  in  the  niiddle  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

The  lofty  range  of  the  Three  Tetons,  those 
great  landmarks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  rising  in 
Ifae  east,  and  cireling  away  to  the  north  and  west 
of  the  great  plmn  of  Snake  River ;  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Salt  River  and  Portaeuf  towards  the 
south,  catch  the  earliest  falls  of  snow.  Their 
white  robes  lengthen  as  the  winter  advances,  and 
spread  themselves  &r  into  the  plain,  driving  the 
buffalo  in  herds  to  the  banks  of  the  river  in  quest 
of  food ;  where  they  are  easily  slain  in  great 
numbers. 

Such  were  the  palpable  advantages  of  this 
wiuier  encampment ;  added  to  which,  it  was  secure 
bam  the  prowlings  and  plunderings  of  any  petty 
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ng  Blackfeet ;  the  difficulties  of  retreat 
unwise  for  those  crafty  depredators 
D  attack,  unless  with  an  overpowering 


band  of  rovi 
renilering  it 
to  venture  a 

AlK)Ut  ten  miles  below  the  encampment  lay  the 
Bauneck  Indians ;  numberiog  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  lodges.  They  are  brave  and  cunning 
woi'riorB,  and  deadly  foes  of  the  Black&et,  whont 
they  easily  overcome  in  battles  where  their  ft 
are  equal.  They  are  not  vengeful  and  euterpriaD| 
in  warfare,  however ;  seldom  sending  war  partJes 
to  attack  the  Blackfeet  towns,  but  contenting  them- 
aelvea  with  deteudiug  their  own  territories  taii 
house.  AJwut  one  third  of  their  ■> 
armed  with  fusees  ;  the  rest  with  bows  and  arrowK  J 

As  soon  OS  the  spring  opens,  they  i 
the  right  bank  of  Snake  lUver,  and  encamp  at  tl 
heads  of  the  Boisee  and  Payette.  Here  th^ 
horses  wax  fat  on  good  pasturage,  while  the  tribe 
revels  in  plenty  upon  the  flesh  of  deer,  dk,  bear, 
and  beaver.  Tliey  then  descend  a  litOe  Airther,  _ 
and  are  met  by  the  Lower  NeE  Percys,  with  whcri 
they  trade  for  horses ;  giving  in  exchange  In 
buffalo,  and  buffalo  robes.  Hence  they  i 
upon  the  tributary  streams  on  the  left  bank  of 
Snake  River,  and  encamp  at  the  rise  of  the  Port- 
neuf  and  Blackfbot  streams,  in  the  buffalo  range, 
Their  horses,  although  of  the  Nez  Peroe  breed|  • 
are  Inferior  to  the  parent  stock,  from  being  riddoiJ 
at  too  early  an  age  ;  being  often  bought  when  brt'l 
two  years  old,  aud  immediately  put  to  hard  work.-! 
They  have  fewer  horses,  also,  than  moat  of  these  I 
migraiory  tribes. 
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At  \h%  tiine  that  Captain  fiouneville  came  into 
the  neighborhood  of  these  Indians,  they  were  all 
m  mouruiug  for  their  chief,  Hunmmed  The  Koi'ae. 
This  chief  was  said  to  possess  a  charmed  life,  or 
rather,  to  be  invulnerable  to  lead ;  no  bullet  having 
ever  hit  him,  though  he  had  been  ia  repeated 
battles,  and  often  ahot  at  by  the  aureat  niarksinen. 
He  had  shown  great  magnanimity  in  his  iai«rcaiirae 
with  the  white  men.  One  of  the  great  men  of 
his  &mily  had  been  slain  in  an  attack  upon  a  band 
of  trappers  passing  through  the  territories  of  hia 
tribe.  Vengeanue  had  been  sworn  by  the  Ban- 
necks  ;  but  The  Horse  interfered,  declaring  him- 
self die  friend  of  white  men,  and,  having  great 
influence  and  authority  among  his  people,  he  com- 
pelled them  to  forego  all  vmdictive  plans,  and  to 
conduct  themaelveB  amicably  whenever  they  came 
in  contact  with  the  traders. 

This  chief  had  bravely  &llen  in  resisting  an  at- 
tach made  by  the  Blackfeet  upon  hia  tribe,  while 
encamped  at  the  head  of  Godin  River.  His  fall 
in  nowise  lessened  the  faith  of  his  people  in  hia 
ehanned  life ;  for  they  declared  that  it  was  not  a 
bullet  wluch  laid  him  low,  but  a  bit  of  horn  which 
been  ahot  into  him  by  some  Blackfoot  marka- 
;  aware,  no  doubt,  of  the  inefficacy  of  lead. 
ice  his  death,  there  was  no  one  with  sufficient 
luence  over  the  tribe  to  restr^  the  wild  and 
predatory  propensitiBs  of  the  young  men.  The 
inaequence  was,  they  had  become  troublesome 
id  dangerous  neighbors ;  openly  friendly,  for  the 
of  traffic,  but  diapoaed  to  commit  secret  de- 
iredalJons,  and  to  molest  any  amall  party  ttiut 
knight  &11  within  their  reach. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

MisadveatureB  of  Uattlusu  anii  his  party.  —  Return  (o  the 
etches  at  Snlmun  River.  — Battle  betoeeo  Nez  Fero^  and 
liliujkreet.  — Heroism  of  &  Ncz  Perc^  vomui  —  enrolled 
among  the  braves. 

BStSMN  tlie  3d  of  February,  Matthieu,  with 

■  ^K  i  I'le  resiUue  of  his  band,  arrived  in  cai 
|1^*h|  He  had  a  disastrous  Btorj  to  relate. 
After  parting  with  Captain  Bonneville  in  Green  | 
River  Valley,  he  had  proceeded  U>  the  westward,  | 
keeping  to  the  north  of  the  Eutaw  Mouutaias,  a 
spur  of  the  great  Rucky  chain.  Here  he  experi- 
enced the  most  rugged  travelling  for  his  horses,  i 
and  soon  discovered  that  there  was  but  Utile  ■ 
chance  of  meeting  tlie  Sbofihonie  banda.  He  now  t 
proceeded  along  Bear  River,  a  stream  much  fre-  J 
quented  by  trappers ;  intending  to  shape  his  coniHa  j 
to  Salmon  River,, to  rejoin  Capt^n  Bonneville. 

He  was  misled,  however,  either  through  the 
ignorance  or  treachery  of  an  Indian  guide,  and 
conducted  into  a  wild  valley,  where  he  lay  en- 
camped during  the  autumn  and  the  early  part  of 
the  winter,  nearly  buried  in  snow,  and  almost 
starved.  Early  in  the  season  he  detached  five  ] 
men,  with  nine  horses,  to  proceed  to  the  ndghbor- 
hood  of  the  Sheep  Rock,  on  Bear  River,  where 
game  was  plenty,  and  there  to  procure  a  supply   , 
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for  the  camp.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  on 
their  expedition,  when  their  trail  was  discovered 
by  a  party  of  nine  or  ten  Indians,  who  immediately 
commenced  a  lurking  pursuit.,  dogging  them  8e< 
cretly  for  five  or  ais  days.  So  long  as  their  en- 
campments were  well  chosen,  and  a  proper  watch 
maint^ed,  the  wary  savages  kept  aloof ;  at  length, 
observing  that  they  were  badly  encamped,  in  a 
situaUon  where  they  might  be  approached  with 
secrecy,  the  enemy  crept  stealthily  along  under 
cover  of  the  river  bank,  preparing  to  burst  sud- 
denly upon  their  prey. 

They  had  not  advanced  within  striking  distance, 
however,  before  they  were  discovered  by  one  of 
the  trappers.  He  immediately,  but  silently,  gave 
the  alarm  to  his  companions.  They  all  sprang 
upon  their  horses,  and  prepared  to  retreat  to  a 
«afe  posidon.  One  of  the  party,  honever,  named 
Jennin^,  doubted  the  correctneBS  of  the  alarm, 
and,  before  he  mounted  his  horse,  wanted  to  as- 
certain the  &ct.  I^s  companions  urged  him  to 
mount,  but  in  vain  ;  he  was  ineredulooa  and  ob- 
A  volley  of  fire-arms  by  the  savages  dis- 
pelled bis  doubts ;  hut  so  overpowered  his  nerves, 
s  unable  to  get  into  his  saddle.  His 
cororadea,  sedng  hia  peril  and  confiision,  gener- 
ously leapt  from  their  liorsee  to  protect  him.  A 
ghot  from  a  rifle  brought  him  lo  the  earth ;  in  his 
/  he  called  upon  the  others  not  to  desert  hina. 
WO  of  them,  Lo  Roy  and  Boss,  after  fighting 
desperately,  were  captured  by  the  savages ;  the 
remmiung  two  vaulted  into  their  saddles,  and  savetl 
elves  by  headlong  flight,  being  pursued  for 
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nearly    thirty    miles.      They   got   safe   back   I 
Matthieu's  camp,  where  their  story  inBpired  such  'i 
druad  of  lurking  Indians,  that  the  hunters  could 
not  be  prevailed  upoa  to  undertake  another  foray 
in  quest  of  provisioDB.     They  remained,  theretbre, 
iilmoBt  atArving  in  tlieir  camp;  now  and  then  kill- 
ing an  old  or  disabled  horse  for  food,  while  the 
elk  and  the  mouiitaiu  sheep  roamed  a 
among  the  surrounding  mountains. 

The  disoetrous  surprigal  of  this  hunting  party  I 
is  ciiud  hy  Captain  Bonneville  to  show  the  i 
portanra  of  vigilant  watching  and  judicious  en- 
mmpments  iu  the  Indian  country.  Moat  of  these  ' 
kind  of  disasurs  to  tnulers  and  trappers  anse  from 
some  careless  inattention  to  the  state  of  their 
arms  and  ammunition,  the  placing  of  their  horses 
at  night,  the  position  of  their  campiug  ground,  and 
the  posting  of  their  night  watches.  The  Indian  is 
a  vigilant  and  crafty  foe ;  by  no  means  given  to 
harebrained  assaults;  he  seldom  attacks  when  be 
finds  his  foe  wdl  prepared  and  on  the  alert.  Cau- 
tion b  at  least  as  efficacious  a  protection  against 
him  ns  courage. 

The  Indians  who  made  this  attack  wei«  at  tl 
supposed  to  be  Blarifeet ;  until  Captain  Bonne- 
ville found,  subsequently,  in  the  camp  of  the  Ban- 
iie*;ks  a  hors<%  Kiddle,  and  bridle,  which  he  re- 
oogniied  as  Iwviug  belonged  to  one  of  the  hunters. 
The  Banned^  however,  stonily  denied  having 
taken  Uimo  s)>oils  i»  tight,  and  persisted  in  aJlirm- 
mg  that  the  nutr^  had  been  perpetrate")  by  a 
Blackfoot  baud.  ' 

Captain  Bomieville  tonnined  on  Snake  Biver  J 
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nearly  three  weeks  after  the  arriTOl  of  Matthieu 
and  his  party.  At  length  his  horses  having  re- 
covered strength  auffiiiient  for  a  journey,  he  pre- 
pared to  return  to  the  Nez  Percys,  or  rather  to 
visit  his  caches  on  Salmon  River ;  that  he  might 
take  thence  goods  and  equipments  for  the  opening 
Eeason.  Accordingly,  leaving  sixteen  men  at 
Snake  River,  he  set  out,  ou  the  litth  of  February. 
with  sixteen  others,  on  hia  journey  to  the  caches. 

Fording  the  river,  he  proceeded  to  the  borders 
of  the  deep  snow,  when  he  encamped  nnder  the 
lee  of  immense  piles  of  burnt  rock.  On  the  21st 
he  was  again  flonndering  through  the  snow,  on 
the  great  Snake  River  plain,  where  it  lay  to  the 
depth  of  thirty  inches.  It  was  sniSciently  in- 
crusted  to  bear  a  pedestrian  ;  hut  the  poor  horses 
broke  through  the  crust,  and  plunged  and  strained 
at  every  step.  So  lacerated  were  they  by  the  ice, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  change  the  front  every 
hundred  yards,  and  put  a  different  one  in  the  ad- 
vance, to  break  the  way.  The  open  prmries  were 
swept  by  a  piercing  and  biting  wind  from  the 
northwest.  At  ni^t,  they  had  to  task  their  in- 
gennity  to  provide  shelter  and  keep  from  freezing. 
In  the  first  place,  they  dug  deep  holes  in  the  snow, 
piling  it  up  in  ramparts  to  windward,  as  a  proter- 
don  against  the  blast.  Beneath  these,  they  spread 
bul^o  skins :  upon  which  they  stretched  them- 
aelfes  In  full  dress,  with  caps,  cloaks,  and  moc- 
casins, and  covered  themselves  with  i 
lilankets;  notwithstanding  all  which,  they  i 
often  severely  pinched  with  the  cold. 

Ou  the  28th  of  February,  tlioy  arrived  on 
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banks  of  Godin  River.  This  Btream  emerges 
from  the  momitains  opposite  an  eastern  branch 
of  the  Malade  River,  running  southeast,  forms  a 
deep  and  swift  current  about  twenty  yards  wide, 
passing  rapidly  through  a  defile  to  which  it  gives 
its  name,  and  then  enters  the  great  plain,  where, 
after  meandering  about  forty  miles,  it  is  finally 
lost  in  the  region  of  the  Burnt  Rocks. 

On  the  banks  of  this  river,  Captain  Bonneville 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  come  upon  a  buffalo  trail. 
Following  it  up,  he  entered  the  defile,  where  he 
remained  encamped  for  two  days,  to  allow  the 
hunters  time  to  kill  and  dry  a  supply  of  buffalo 
beef.  In  this  sheltered  defile,  the  weather  was 
moderate,  and  grass  was  already  sprouting  more 
than  an  inch  in  height.  There  was  abundance, 
too,  of  the  salt  weed ;  which  grows  most  plenti- 
ful in  clayey  and  gravelly  barrens.  It  resembles 
.pennyroyal,  and  derives  its  name  from  a  partial 
saltness.  It  is  a  nourishing  food  for  the  horses 
in  the  winter,  but  they  reject  it  the  moment  the 
young  grass  affords  sufficient  pasturage. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  having  cured  sufficient 
meat,  the  party  resumed  their  march,  and  moved 
on  with  comparative  ease,  excepting  where  they 
had  to  make  their  way  through  snow-drifts  whidi 
had  been  piled  up  by  the  wind. 

On  the  Hth,  a  small  cloud  of  smoke  was  ob- 
served rising  in  a  deep  part  of  the  defile.  An 
encampment  was  instantly  formed,  and  scouts 
were  sent  out  to  reconnoitre.  They  returned 
with  intelligence  that  it  was  a  hunting  party  of 
Flatheads,  returning  from  the  buffalo  range  laden 
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with  meat.  Ciiptain  Bonneville  joined  them  the 
next  day,  and  persuaded  them  to  proceed  with 
hia  party  a  few  miles  below,  to  the  caches,  whith- 
er be  proposed  also  to  invite  the  Nez  Percys, 
whom  he  hoped  to  find  somewhere  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. In  fact,  on  the  13th.  he  waa  rejoined 
by  that  fneudly  tribe,  who,  since  he  separated 
from  them  on  Salmon  Biver,  had  likewise  been 
out  \a  hunt  the  bufialo,  but  had  continued  to  be 
haunted  and  harassed  by  their  old  enemies  the 
Blackfeet,  who,  as  usual,  had  contrived  to  carry 
off  many  of  their  horses. 

In  (he  course  of  this  hunting  expedition,  a 
small  band  of  ten  lodges  separated  from  the  main 
body,  in  search  of  belter  pasturage  for  their 
horses.  About  the  1st  of  March,  the  sealtered 
pardes  of  Blackfoyt  banditti  united  to  the  num- 
ber of  three  hundred  fighting  men,  and  deter- 
mined upon  some  signal  blow.  Proceeding  tOj 
the  former  camping  ground  of  the  Nez  Percys, 
they  found  the  lodges  deserted  ;  upon  whicli,  they 
hid  themselves  among  the  wihows  and  thickets, 
.watching  for  some  straggler,  who  might  guide 
them  to  the  present  "  whereabout "  of  their 
jnt«nded  victims.  As  fortune  would  have  it, 
Koaato,  the  Bluckfoot  renegade,  was  the  first  to 
pass  along,  accompanied  by  his  blood-bought 
bride.  He  was  on  his  way  from  the  main  body 
.<if  hunters  to  the  little  hand  of  ten  lodges.  The 
Blackfeet  knew  and  marked  him  as  he  passed ; 
ie  was  within  bow-shot  of  their  ambuscade  ;  yet, 
^nuch  as  they  thirsted  for  his  blood,  they  forbore 
"to  launch  a  shaft ;  sparing  him  for  the  moment, 
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that  he  might  lead  them  to  their  prey.  Secretly 
following  his  trail,  they  discovered  the  lodges  of 
the  unfortmiate  Nez  Percys,  and  assailed  them 
with  shouts  and  yellings.  The  Nez  Percys  num- 
bered only  twenty  men,  and  but  nine  were  armed 
with  fusees.  They  showed  themselves,  however, 
as  brave  and  skiUiul  in  war  as  they  had  been 
mild  and  long-suffering  in  peace.  Their  first  care 
was  to  dig  holes  inside  of  their  lodges ;  thus  en- 
sconced, they  fought  desperately,  laying  several 
of  the  enemy  dead  upon  the  ground ;  while  they, 
though  some  of  them  were  wounded,  lost  not  a 
single  warrior. 

During  the  heat  of  the  battle,  a  woman  of  the 
Nez  Percys,  seeing  her  warrior  badly  wounded  and 
unable  to  fight,  seized  his  bow  and  arrows,  and 
bravely  and  successfully  defended  his  person,  con- 
tributing to  the  safety  of  the  whole  party. 

In  another  part  of  the  field  of  action,  a  Nez 
Perc^  had  crouched  behind  the  trunk  of  a  fallen 
tree,  and  kept  up  a  galling  fire  from  his  covert 
A  Blackfoot  seeing  this,  procured  a  round  log, 
and  placing  it  before  him  as  he  lay  prostrate, 
rolled  it  forward  towards  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
behind  which  his  enemy  lay  crouched.  It  was 
a  moment  of  breathless  interest :  whoever  first 
showed  himself  would  be  in  danger  of  a  shot 
The  Nez  Percys  put  an  end  to  the  suspense. 
The  moment  the  logs  touched,  he  sprang  upon 
his  feet,  and  discharged  the  contents  of  his  fusee 
into  the  back  of  his  antagonist.  By  this  time, 
the  Blackfeet  had  got  possession  of  the  horses ; 
several  of  their  warriors  lay  dead  on  the  fields 
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and  the  Nez  Percys,  enacoaced  in  their  lodges, 
eeemed  resolved  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last 
gasp.  It  BO  happened  that  the  chief  of  the  Black- 
feet  party  was  a  renegade  from  the  Nez  Percys ; 
unlike  Kosato,  however,  he  had  no  vindictive 
rage  against  his  native  tribe,  bat  was  rather  dis- 
pUBed,  now  he  had  got  the  booty,  to  spare  all  un- 
necessary elusion  of  blood.  He  held  a  long 
parley,  therefore,  with  the  besieged,  and  finally 
drew  off  his  warriors,  taking  with  him  seventy 
horsea.  It  appeared,  aftermarda,  that  the  bulleta 
of  the  Bliickfeet  had  been  entirely  expended  in 
conrae  of  the  battle,  so  that  they  were 
obliged  to  make  use  of  stones  ae  substitutes. 

At  the  outset  of  the  fight,  Kosato,  the  rene- 
gade, fought  with  fury  rather  than  valor ;  ani- 
maling  the  others  by  word  as  well  as  deed.  A 
Woond  in  the  head  from  a  rifle  hull  laid  him 
jless  on  the  earth.  There  his  body  remained 
when  the  battle  was  over,  and  the  victors  were 
leading  off  the  horses.  His  wife  hung  over  him 
with  fi^utic  lamentations.  The  conq^uerors  paused 
and  urged  her  to  leave  the  lifeless  renegade,  and 
retom  with  them  to  her  kindred.  She  refused 
to  listen  to  their  solidtations,  and  they  passed 
Ab  she  sat  watching  the  features  of  Kosato, 
and  giving  way  to  passionate  grief,  she  thought 
she  perceived  him  to  breathe.  She  was  not  mis- 
taken. The  ball,  which  had  been  nearly  spent 
before  it  struck  him,  bad  stunned  instead  of  kill- 
ing him.  By  the  ministry  of  his  faithful  wife, 
he  gradnally  recovered  ;  reviving  to  a  redoubled 
love  for  her,  and  hatred  of  his  tribe. 
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As  to  the  female  who  had  so  bravely  defended 
her  husband,  she  was  elevated  by  the  tribe  to  a 
rank  far  above  her  sex,  and,  beside  other  honor- 
able distinctions,  was  thenceforward  permitted  to 
take  a  part  in  the  war  dances  of  the  braves ! 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

Opeoing  of  Ihe  c^hes.  —  DBlachmeata  of  Geni  and  Hadg- 
Idsa.  — Salmon  River  Mountninn.  — SpperslilioQ  of  Bn  In- 
lian  trapper.  —  GoJin's  lUver.  —  Preparationa  for  trappings. 
—An  alana.  — An  interruption — A  rival  bund. —  Phe- 
lomraa  of  Snake  River  Plain.  —  Vast  tkfla  and  chaarns. 
—  Ingulfed  streama.  —  Sublime  acenery.  —  .1  grand  buf- 
BdohnDt. 

APTAIN  BONNEVILLE  fuuu.l  Lis 
oaclujs  perfectly  aeoare,  mid  having  se- 
cretly uperied  ibtim,  be  selected  siicli  ar- 
ticles as  were  necessary  te  equip  iLe  free  trap- 
[lers,  ajid  to  supply  the  iuconaiilerable  trade  wilb 
the  Indians,  after  which  he  closed  them  again. 
The  free  trappers  being  newly  rigged  ont  and 
lupplied,  wero  in  high  spirits,  and  swaggered 
tyly  about  the  camp.  To  compensate  all  hands 
r  past  sufferings,  and  to  give  a  cheerful  spur  to 
Archer  operations.  Captain  Bonneville  now  gave 
what,  in  frontier  phrase,  is  termed  "  a 
regular  blow  oul,"  It  was  a  day  of  uncouth 
[ambols  and  frolics,  and  rude  feasting.  The  In- 
''iana  joined  in  the  sports  aud  games,  aud  was  all 
iirth  and  good  fellowship. 
It  WHS  now  tlie  middle  of  March,  and  Captain 
Bonneville  made  preparations  to  open  the  spring 
lie  Lad  pitched  upon  Malado  River 
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for  bis  main  trapping  ground  for  tlie  Bei 
This  ia  a  stream  which  rises  nmniig  the  great  ' 
bed  of  mountAins  north  of  the  lava  plain,  and  after 
a  wiudiug  course,  falls  into  Suake  River.  Pre- 
vious h)  his  departure,  the  capiain  diitpatched  Mr. 
Cerr^  with  a  few  men,  tu  visit  the  ludiau  vill^es 
and  purchtuie  horses ;  he  furniahed  his  clerk,  Mr, 
Hodgkiss,  also  with  a  email  stock  of  goods,  to 
keep  up  a  trade  with  the  Indinus  during  the 
spriug,  for  such  peltries  as  they  might  collect, 
appointing  the  ciK^ea  ou  Salmon  River  as  the 
point  of  rendezvous,  where  they  were  t*  rejoin 
him  on  the  loili  of  June  following. 

This  done,  he  set  out  for  Malade  River  with 
a  band  of  twenty-eight  men,  composed  of  hired 
and  free  trappers,  and  Indian  hunters,  together 
with  eiglit  squBws.     Their   route  lay  up    along 
the  right    tork    of  Salmon    River,  as    it    passes  . 
through  the  Jeep  defile  of  the  mountains.      They  i 
travelled  very  slowly,  not  above  five  miles  a  day;'r 
for  many  of  the  horses  were  so  weak  that  they  I 
faltered  and  staggered  as  Ihey  walked.    FasturagC)  I 
however,  was  now  growing  plentiful.    There  waa  I 
abundance  of  fresh  grass,    which  iu  some  places  I 
hod  attained  such  height  as  to  wave  in  the  wind.  4 
The  native  flocks  of  the  wilderness,  the  Diouutun 
sheep,  as  ihey  are  called  by  the  trappers,  were 
coitiiiiually  to  be   seen  upon    the  hills    betweea 
which  they  passed,  and  a  good  supply  of  mutton 
waa  provided  by  the  hunters,  as  they  were  ad-   j 
vaocing  towards  a  region  of  scarcity. 

In  the  course  of  his  journey,  Captain   Bonne-  I 
ville  had  occasion  to  remark  au  iustance  of  the 
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niaD7  notiotts,  and  almost  supersti lions,  which 
prevail  among  the  Indiatis,  aud  among  Bome  of 
the  white  men,  with  respect  to  the  eagacity  of 
the  beaver.  The  Indian  hunters  of  his  parly 
were  in  the  hahit  of  exploring  all  the  streams 
along  which  they  passed,  iti  search  of  ■'  beaver 
lodges,"  and  octsasionally  set  their  traps  with 
some  success.  One  of  them  however,  though  an 
experienced  and  skillful  trapper,  was  invariably 
unsuccessful.  Astonished  and  mortified  at  such 
unosual  bad  luck,  he  at  length  conceived  the  idea, 
tb&t  there  was  some  odor  aboat  his  person,  of 
which  the  beaver  got  scent,  aud  retreated  nt  his 
approach.  He  immediately  set  about  a  thorough 
puridcation.  Making  a  rude  sweating  house  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  he  would  shut  himself  np 
until  in  a  reeking  perspiration,  and  then  BudJcnly 
emerging,  would  plunge  into  the  river,  A  num- 
ber of  these  sweatings  and  plungings  having,  aa 
be  supposed,  rendered  his  person  perfectly  '*  ino' 
dorouB,"  he  resumed  his  irappiug  with  renovated 
hope- 
About  the  beginning  of  April,  they  encamped 
upon  Godin's  River,  wliere  they  found  the  cwamp 
fiiU  of "'  muskrat  houses."  Here,  tlierefore,  Cup- 
tein  Bonneville  determined  lo  remain  a  few  days 
and  make  Lis  first  regular  attempt  at  trapping. 
That  bis  maiden  campaign  might  open  with 
Bpirit,  he  promised  the  Indians  atid  fi'ee  trappers 
an  extra  price  for  every  muskrat  they  should 
take.  All  now  set  to  work  for  the  nest  day's 
sport.  The  utmost  animation  and  gayety  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  camp.     Everything  looked 
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for  their  spring  campaign.  The  aljuu- 
daDCe  of  inuakrals  in  ihe  swamp,  was  but  an 
earnest  of  the  nobler  game  they  were  to  find 
when  they  should  reach  lite  Mnlode  River,  and 
have  a  capital  beaver  country  all  to  themaelvea, 
where  they  might  trap  at  their  leisure  without 
molestation. 

In  the  midst  of  their  gayety,  a  hunter  came 
galloping  into  the  camp,  shouting,  or  rather  yell- 
ing,   "  A    trail  1  a    trail !  —  lodge    poles  I    lodge 

These  were  words  full  of  meaning  to  a  tra[>- 
per's  ear.  They  intimated  that  there  was  some 
band  in  tlie  neighborhood,  and  probably  a  bunt- 
ing party,  aa  they  had  lodge  poles  for  an  en- 
campment. The  fauuter  came  up  and  told  his 
story,  lie  liad  dieuovered  a  fresh  truil,  in  which 
llie  traces  made  by  the  dragging  of  lodge  poles 
were  distinctly  visible.  The  buffalo,  too,  had 
just  been  driven  out  of  the  neighborhood,  which 
showed  that  the  hunters  had  already  heea  oa  tLe 

The  gayety  of  the  camp  was  at  an  end ;  all 
preparations  for  muskrat  trapping  were  sua- 
peudod,  and  all  bands  sallied  forth  to  examine 
tlie  trail.  Their  worst  fears  were  soon  con- 
firmed. Infallible  signs  showed  the  uiiknowu 
purly  in  the  advance  to  be  white  men  ;  doubt* 
less,  some  rival  baud  of  trappers  !  Here  was 
tumpetiliou  when  least  expected  ;  and  that,  too, 
by  a  party  ulreaily  in  the  advance,  who 
driving  ihe  game  before  them.  Captain  Bonne- 
ville bad  now  a,  lusie  of  the  sudden  transitions  to 
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which  a  trupper'a  life  is  subject.  The  buoyant 
confideiice  in  bd  uuinterrupted  hunt  was  at  an 
end ;  every  couuteuance  lowered  with  gloom  and 
disappointment. 

Caplaiu  Bonneville  immediately  dispatched 
two  spies  to  overtake  the  rival  party,  and  en- 
deavor to  leara  their  plana  ;  in  the  meantime,  he 
turned  his  back  upon  the  swamp  and  its  muski-at 
houses,  and  followed  on  at  "  long  camps,"  which, 

a  trapper's  language,  is  equivalent  to  long  stages. 
On  the  Cth  of  April,  he  met  his  spies  returning. 
They  had  kept  on  the  trail  like  hounds,  until 
they  overtook  the  parly  at  the  south  end  of 
Godin'a  DeRle.  Here  they  found  them  comfoi't- 
ably  encamped,  twenty-two  prime  trappers,  all 
well  Rppointed,  with  excelleot  horses  iji  capital 
condition,  led  by  Millon  Sublette,  and  an  able  co- 
adjutor, named  Jarvie,  and  in  full  march  for  the 
Malade  hunting  ground. 

This  was  stunning  news.     The  Miilade  River 

vas  the  only  trapping  ground  within  reach  ;  but 
to  have  to  compete  there  with  veteriin  trappers, 
perfectly  at  home  among  the  mountains,  and  ad- 
mirably mounted,  while  they  were  so  poorly 
provided  with  horses  and  trappers,  and  had  but 
man  in  their  party  acquainted  with  the 
country  —  it  was  out  of  the  question  ! 

The  only  hope  that  tiow  remained,  was  that 

he  snow,  which  still  lay  deep  among  the  moan- 
tMns  of  Godin  River,  and  blocked  up  the  uaual 
)  to  the  Unlade  country,  might  detain  the 
other  party,  until  Captain  Bonneville's  horses 
should  get  once  more  into  good  condition  in  their 
present  ample  paslurage. 
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The  rival  parties  now  encamped  togelht 
out  of  companionship,  but  lo  keep  an  eye  upon 
each  other.  Day  after  day  passed  by,  without 
any  possibility  of  getting  to  the  Malade  country, 
Sublette  and  Jarvie  endeavored  to  foroe  their 
Wily  iicroBS  the  mountain ;  but  the  snows  lay  bo 
deep  as  to  oblige  them  to  turn  back.  In  tbe 
meautime,  the  captain's  horses  were  daily  gaiu- 
ing  strength,  and  their  hoofi  improving,  whicb 
had  been  worn  and  battered  by  mountain  serricei 
The  captain,  also,  was  increasing  his  stock  of 
provisions,  so  that  the  delay  was  all  in  his  favor. 

To  any  one  who  merely  contemplates  a  map 
of  the  country,  this  difficulty  of  getting  from 
Glodin  to  Malade  Kiver  will  appear  inexplicablei 
as  the  intervening  mountains  terminate  in  the 
great  Snake  River  plain,  ao  that,  apparently,  it 
would  be  perfectly  easy  to  proceed  rouud  their 

Here,    however,    occur    some  of   the  striking 

phenomena  of  this  wild  and  sublime  region. 
The  great  lower  plain  which  extends  to  the  ieet 
of  these  mountains  is  broken  up  near  their  bases 
into  crests  and  ridges,  resembling  the  surges  of 
the  ocean  breaking  on  a  rocky  shore. 

In  a  line  with  the  mountains,  the  plaitt  ia 
gashed  with  numerous  and  dangerous  chasnUf 
from  four  to  ten  feet  wide,  and  of  great  depth. 
Captain  Bonneville  attempted  to  sound  some  of 
these  openings,  but  without  any  satisfactory  re- 
sult A  stone  dropped  into  one  of  them  rever- 
berated against  the  sides  for  apparently  a  very 
great  depth,  and,  by  its  sound,  indicated  the 
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kind  of  Bubstaace  with  the  surface,  as  long  na 
the  strokes  coiiW  be  liearii.  Tiie  horse,  instme- 
tively  BagHcioiis  in  avoiding  danger  sbriiiks  back 
in  alarm  from  the  least  of  these  chasms  ;  prick- 
ing up  his  ears,  snorting  and  pawing,  unlil  per- 
mitted to  turn  away. 

We  have  been  told  by  a  person  well  ac- 
quainted with  ibe  country,  that  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  travel  fifty  and  sisty  miles,  to  get 
round  one  of  these  tremendous  ravines.  Consid- 
erable  atreams,  like  that  of  Godiii's  River,  that 

Q  with  a  bold,  free  current,  lose  themselves  in 
thb  plain  ;  some  of  them  end  in  awampa,  others 
suddenly  disappear;  finding,  no  doubt,  aubterra- 
nean  outlets. 

Opposite  to  these  chasms.  Snake  River  makes 
two  desperate  leaps  over  precipices,  at  a  short 
distance  from  each  other ;  one  twenty,  the  other 
forty  feet  in  heiglit, 

The  Toicauic  pUin  in  question  forms  an  area 
of  about  sixty  miles  in  diameter,  where  nptbing 
meets  the  eye  hnt  a  desolate  and  awful  waste ; 
where  no  grass  grows  nor  water  runs,  and  where 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  lava.  Ranges  of 
moanlains  skirt  this  plain,  and,  in  CaptiJn  Bou- 
neville's  opinion,  were  formerly  connected,  until 
rent  asunder  by  some  convulsion  of  nature.  Far 
to  the  east,  the  Three  Tetons  lift  their  heads  sub- 
limely, and  dominate  this  wide  sea  of  lava;  — one 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  a  wilderness 
where  everything  seems  on  a  scale  of  stern  and 
ample  grandeur. 

We   look    forward  with  impatience  for   some 
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able  geologist  to  explore  Mai  sublime,  but  almost 
uaknowu  region. 

Il  was  not  until  the  25t)i  of  April,  that  the 
two  parties  of  trappers  broke  up  llieir  encamp- 
ineril?,  ami  undertook  to  cross  over  the  southwest 
end  of  the  mountain  bj  a  pas»  explored  by  their 
^oouts.  From  various  points  of  the  monntain, 
they  commauiletl  boundlesH  prospects  of  the  lava 
plain,  siretuhjug  away  in  cold  and  gloomy  bar- 
renness as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Oti  the 
evening  of  the  2Gth,  they  reached  the  plain  west 
of  the  Dtotinlaiti,  watered  by  the  Mulnde,  the 
BoLs^,  and  other  streams,  wliich  comprised  the 
contemplated  trapping  ground. 

The  country  about  the  Bois^e  (or  Woody) 
River,  is  extolled  by  Captain  Bonneville  aa  tlie 
most  enchanting  he  had  seen  in  the  Far  West; 
presenting  the  mingled  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
mouDlaiii  and  plain;  of  bright  running  streams 
and  vast  grasay  meadows  waving  to  the  breeze. 

W^  aliall  not  follow  the  captain  throughout  his 
trapping  campaign,  which  lasted  until  the  begin- 
niug  of  June ;  nor  detail  all  the  maneuvers  of 
the    rival    trapping    parties,   aud   their   various 
schemes  to  outwit  and  out-trap  each  other.     Suf- 
fice it  to  sny,  that  after  having  visited  and  camped 
about  various  streams  with  various  success,  Oip-   \ 
tain  Bonneville  set  forward  early  in  June  for  the  J 
appointed    rendezvous   at    the   caches.     Oa    the  I 
way,  he  treated  his  party  to  a  grand  buffalo  hunt.1 
The  scouts  had  reported  numerous    hertls   in  t 
plain  beyond  an  intervening  heighL     There  '« 
an    immediate    halt ;    the    Deetest    horses    wetl 
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forthwith  tnoiiiifed,  and  the  pnrty  nilvnnRed  to 
the  summit  of  the  hill.  Heiit-e  Wmy  beheld  the 
great  plniii  below  flbsolulely  swurming  with  buf- 
falo. Captain  Bonneville  now  appoiuled  the 
plctce  where  he  would  encamp ;  and  tow&rds 
which  the  hunters  were  to  drive  the  game.  He 
cautioned  the  kiter  to  advance  slowly,  reserving 
"the  strength  and  speed  of  the  horeeB,  iiiilil  wilhiri 
R  moderate  distance  of  the  herds.  Tweniy-two 
hOTSemeu  descended  cautiously  into  the  plain, 
conformably  to  these  directions.  "  It  was  a 
beautiful  sight,"  says  the  captain,  "  to  see  the 
rnnnerB,  as  they  are  called,  advancing  in  columD, 
at  a  slow  trot,  until  within  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  the  outskirls  of  the  herd,  then  dashing 
on  at  full  speed,  until  lo»t  in  the  immense  multi- 
tude of  buSaloes  scouring  the  plain  in  every  di- 
rection." All  was  now  tumult  nnd  wild  confu- 
sion. In  the  meantime,  Captain  Bonneville  and 
Ihe  residue  of  the  party  moved  on  to  the  ap- 
pointed camping  ground  ;  thither  the  most  expert 
Tuuners  succeeded  in  driving  numbei'S  of  buffalo, 
which  were  killed  hard  by  the  camp,  and  the 
flesh  transported  thither  without  difficulty.  In  a. 
little  while  the  whole  camp  looked  like  one  great 
alaughter-house  ;  the  carcasses  were  skillfully  cut 
up,  great  fires  were  made,  scaffolds  erected  for 
drying  and  jerking  beef,  and  an  ample  provision 
■was  made  for  future  sutisistence.  Ou  the  lath 
of  June,  the  precise  day  appointed  for  the  ren- 
dezvous, Captain  Bonneville  and  his  party  ar- 
rived safely  at  the  caches. 

Here  he  was  joined  by  the  other  detaobmenia 


IM        *i\v,TrT7L£rs  adventures, 

if  w  wn  w^-  al!  in  p)od  henllh  and  epmts, 
Ib«  nr«M  -von  sEtton  opened,  supplies  of  vari' 
mt-  siH»  •~-~~  JVC  and  *  Uberal  allowaDce  of 
«wc  -Mw  tbtttbtuiM  cbnMigliout  the  camp,  to 
»t»nut    iTTth    snmr  cotiTiTiality    this    merry 


iAVING  HOW  a  pretty  Btrtmg  party,  well 
led   and    equippf^d,   CnptBia    Bonne- 

e    no    longer    felt    the    necessity  of 

fortifyiug  himself  ia  tlie  secret  places  and  fast- 
8  of  the  mountaina ;  but  aallied  forth  boldly 
into  the  Snake  River  plain,  in  Bearob  of  his  clerk, 
Ilodgkiss,  who  had  remained  with  the  Nez 
~  He  foljnd  him    on  the   24tb  of  June, 

and  learnt  from  him  anotlier  cliapter  of  misfor- 
tunes wliiuh  had  recently  hefullen  that  ill-fated 
ace. 

After  the  departure  of  Captain  Bonneville,  in 
March,  Kosato.  the  renegade  Blackfoot,  had  re- 
covered from  the  wound  received  in  battle;  and 
with  bis  sCreuglli  revived  all  his  deadly  hostility 
to  hia  native  tribe,  He  now  resumed  his  efforts 
to  stir  up  the  Nez  Perci^s  to  reprisals  upon  ilitir 
old  enemies ;  reminding  them  iucessanlly  of  ull 
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the  oulritges  and  robberies  they  bfl<l   re<.t;ii 
perienced,  and    Hssuring    tliera  tlial    »uuli  wohI)| 
continue  to  be  their  lot.  until   tliey  proveil  l' 
eelves  men  by  wime  signal  retaliation. 

The  impHasioned  eloquence  of  ihe  desperado, 
at  Ien°;lh  produced  a:i  eftecl ;  aitd  a  band  of 
braver  enlisted  under  hii<  ^iilance,  to  penetrate 
into  tlie  Itl.ickroot  country,  Imrass  their  villi 
carry  ofi'  their  horses,  and  commit  all  kinds 
depi'edatiotis. 

Ko»alo  puBlied  forward  on  his  foray, 
the  Horse  Prairie ;  where  he  came  npon  a  Bti 
party  of  Blacltfeet.  Without  waiting  to 
mute  their  ffrce,  he  altncked  tliem  with  cht 
teriatic  fury,  and  was  bravely  seconded  by  liis 
followers.  The  conleel,  for  a  time,  was  hot  nod 
bloody :  at  length,  as  is  customary  with  these 
tribes,  they  paused,  and  held  a  long  parley, 
rather  a  war  of  words. 

"  What  need,"  said  the  Blackfoot  chief^  tai 
ingly, "  have  the  Nez  Perces  to  leave  their  hoi  _ 
and  sally  forth  on  war  parlies,  when  tiiey  have 
danger  enough  at  their  own  doors  ?  If  you  want 
fighting,  return  to  your  Tillages ;  you  will  have 
plenty  of  it  there.  The  Blackfeet  warriors  have 
hitherto  made  war  upon  you  as  children.  They 
are  now  coming  as  men.  A  great  force  is  at 
hand  ;  they  are  on  their  way  to  your  towns,  and 
are  determined  to  rub  out  the  very  name  of  the 
Nez  Perc&  from  the  mountains.  Return,  I  say, 
to  your  towus,  and  fight  there,  if  you  wish  to  live 


any  longer 


Kosulo  took  bim  at  his  word  ;  for 


T  he  knew  ifad^H 
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charncter  of  his  native  Iritw,  Ilnsiening  back 
with  hia  band  lo  the  Nez  Perc^  villngB,  he  told 
all  tiiat  he  Lad  seen  and  heard ;  and  ui'ged  the 
most  prompt  and  streuuoua  measures  for  defense. 
The  Nez  Perces,  however,  heani  him  with  their 
accuslomed  phlegm :  the  threat  ti(  the  Blackreet 
had  been  often  made,  and  as  often  hnd  proved  n 
mere  bravado;  such  ihey  pronounced  it  to  be  at 
present,  and,  of  course,  took  no  precaaliona. 

They  were  sooq  convinced  that  it  was  no 
empty  menace.  In  a  few  days,  a  band  of  three 
hundred  Blackfeet  warriors  appeared  upon  the 
hills.  All  now  was  conatemHtion  in  the  village. 
The  force  of  the  Nez  Percea  was  too  amall  to 
cope  with  the  enemy  in  open  fight;  many  of  the 
young  men  having  gone  to  their  reliilivea  on  the 
Columbia  to  procure  horses.  The  sages  met  in 
hurried  council.  What  waa  to  be  done  to  ward 
off  a  blow  which  threatened  annihilation  ?  Ill 
this  moment  of  imminent  peril,  a  Pierced-noae 
chief,  named  Blue  John  by  the  whites,  offered  to 
approach  aecretly  with  a  amull,  but  chosen  band, 
through  a  defile  which  led  to  the  encampment 
of  the  enemy,  and,  by  a  sudilen  onset,  to  drive 
off  the  horses.  Should  this  blow  he  successful, 
the  apirit  and  atrength  of  the  invaders  would  be 
broken,  and  the  Nez  PerraSs,  having  horses, 
would  be  more  than  a  match  for  them.  Should 
it  fail,  the  village  would  not  be  worse  ofi*  than  at 
preeent,  when  deatrnclion  appeared  inevitable. 

Twenty-nine  of  the  choicest  warriors  instantly 
volunteered  to  follow  Blue  John  in  this  hnzard- 
«ns  enterprise.     They  prepared  for  it  with  the 
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Bulemriity  niid  devotion  peculiar  lo  the  tribe. 
Blue  JohD  consulied  his  medicine,  or  tHlismtmic 

clmrin.  such  as  every  chief  kt^upa  in  his  lodge  as 
a  supcrtDLtural  prcitection.  The  orucle  assured 
Lim  that  his  enterprise  would  be  completeij  suc- 
cessful, provided  no  rain  sliould  fall  before  he  bad 
passed  through  the  defile ;  but  should  it  rain,  bis 
baud  would  be  utterly  cut  off. 

The  day  was  clear  and  bright;  and  Blue  John 
anticipated  that  the  skiea  would  be  propitious. 
He  departed  in  high  spirits  with  hia  forlorn 
hope  ;  and  never  did  band  of  braves  make  a 
more  gallant  display  —  horsemen  and  lioreea  be- 
ing decorated  and  equipped  in  the  fiercest  and 
most  glaring  style  —  glittering  with  arms  and 
ornaments,  and  fluttering  with  feathers. 

The  weather  continued  serene,  until  they 
reached  the  defile  j  but  just  as  they  were  enter- 
ing it,  a  black  cloud  rose  over  the  mounttun  crest, 
and  there  was  a  sudden  shower.  The  warriors 
turned  to  their  leader  as  if  lo  read  his  opinion  of 
this  unlucky  omen ;  but  the  countenance  of  Blue 
John  remained  unchanged,  and  they  continued  to 
press  forward.  It  was  their  hope  to  make  their 
way,  undiscovered,  lo  the  very  vicinity  of  the 
£Iackfoot  camp  ;  but  they  had  not  proceeded  far 
in  the  defile,  when  they  met  a  scouting  party  of 
the  enemy.  They  attacked  and  drove  them 
among  the  hills,  and  were  pursuing  them  with 
great  eagerness,  when  they  heard  shouts  and 
yells  behind  Ihem,  and  beheld  the  main  body  of 
the  Blackfeet  advancing. 

The  second  chief  wavered  a  little  at  the  sight, 
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^pfoposeil  an  iDstntit  retreat.  "  We  came  (o 
"light!"  replied  Blue  John,  sternly.  Then  giv- 
ing  his  war-whoop,  he  sprang  forwnrd  to  the 
conflict.  Hia  bravea  followed  him.  They  made 
,it  headlong  charge  upon  (he  enemy  i  not  with 
the  hope  of  vicloi^,  but  the  determiiiftliou  to  sell 
,  their  lives  dtar!y.  A  frightfid  carnage  rather 
than  a  regular  battle,  Buceeeded.  The  forlorn 
band  laid  heaps  of  their  enemies  dead  at  their 
feet,  but  were  overwhelmed  wiih  numberB,  and 
pressed  into  a  gorge  of  the  mountain,  where  they 
-continued  to  fight  nntil  they  were  cnt  to  piecea. 
One,  only,  of  the  thirty  survived.  He  sprang  on 
the  horee  of  a  Blackfoot  warrior  whom  be  had 
Btun,  and  escaping  at  full  speed,  brought  home 
.the  baleful  tidings  lo  his  village. 

"Who  can  paint  the  horror  and  desolation  of 
Ihe  inhabitants?  The  flower  of  their  warriors 
laid  low,  and  a  ferocious  enemy  at  their  doors. 
The  air  was  rent  by  t)ie  ahrieka  and  lamentn- 
■tions  of  the  women,  who,  casting  off  their  ornn- 
.ments,  and  tearing  their  hair,  wandered  about, 
'fiwitlcally  bewailing  the  dead,  and  predicting 
dealruction  to  the  living.  The  remaining  war- 
riors armed  themselves  for  obstinate  defense ;  but 
showed  hy  their  gloomy  looks  and  sullen  silence, 
that  they  considered  defense  hopeless.  To  their 
mrpriee,  the  Blackfeet  refrained  from  pursuing 
their  advantage;  perhaps  satisfied  with  the  blood 
ulreaxly  shed,  or  disheartened  by  the  loss  they 
Iiad  themselves  sustained.  At  any  rate,  ihey  dis- 
appeared from  the  hills  and  it  was  soon  aaeer- 
Aained  that  they  had  returned  to  the  Horse 
Prmrie. 
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The  iinfortuimte  Nez  Perci-s  now  b^nn 
more  to  brenlhe.  A  few  of  their  waiTiore,  lak- 
ing  pHck'horses,  repaired  lo  the  detilc  to  bring 
HWay  the  bodies  of  their  slaughtered  brellireti. 
They  fouud  tliein  mere  headless  trunks ;  and  ilie 
wouiids  with  whicli  they  were  covered,  showed 
how  bravely  they  had  fought.  Their  hearts,  too, 
hnd  been  torn  out  Hud  carried  off;  a  proof  of 
their  signal  valor ;  for  in  devouring  the  heart  of 
a  foe  renowned  (or  bravery,  or  who  has  distin- 
gubhed  himself  in  btttlle,  the  Indinn 
he  appropriates  to  himself  Ihe  courage  of  the 
ceased. 

Gathering  (lie  mangled  bodies  of  Ihe  bIi 
Btrappiiig  them  across  llieir  pack-horsea,  the  war- 
riors returned,  in  disiuiil  procession,  to  the  village. 
The  tribe  came  forth  to  meet  them ;  the  wuracn 
with  piercing  cries  and  wnilings  ;  the  men  with 
downcast  counlenauees,  in  which  gloom  and  Bor- 
row seemed  fixed  ae  if  in  marble.  The  niuli- 
lated  atjd  almost  undistinguiAhable  bodies  were 
placed  in  rows  upou  the  ground,  in  the  midst 
of  the  esi^emblage ;  and  the  scene  of  heart-rend- 
ing anguish  and  lamentation  that  ensued,  would 
have  con  founded  those  who  insist  on  Iiidh 
stoicism. 

Such  was  the  disastrous  event  that  had 
ivlielmed  the  Nez  Perce  tribe,  during  the 
sence  of  Captain  Bonneville ;  nnd  he  v 
farmed  that  Kosato,  tlie  renegade,  who. 
Stationed  itt  the  village,  had  been  prevented 
goiug  on  the  forlorn  hope,  was  again  striving 
rouse    the   vindictive    feelings    of    his    bAo\ 
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brethren,  hih!  to  prompt    them    to   revenge    ilie 
slaughter  of  their  det'otivl  braver. 

During  his  sojourn  on  the  Suake  River  plain. 
Captain  Bonaeville  mnile  one  of  his  first  easaya 
at  the  strategy  of  the  fur  trade.  There  was  at 
this  lime  an  asAenihlagB  of  Nez  Perci.%,  Flat- 
heads,  and  Cotlonois  Iiidinii.a,  encamped  together 
upon  ibe  plain ;  well  provided  with  beaver,  which 
they  had  collected  during  the  spring.  Tbese 
[hey  were  waiting  to  trufRu  with  a  resident  trader 
of  the  Hudsoii'a  Buy  Company,  who  was  sta- 
tioned among  tliem,  and  with  whom  they  were 
accustomed  to  deal.  As  it  happened,  the  trader 
was  almost  entirely  destitute  of  Indian  goods; 
his  spring  supply  not  having  yet  reached  bim. 
Captain  Bonneville  had  secret  inteUigeuce  that 
supplies  were  oti  their  way,  and  would  soon  ar- 
rive ;  he  hoped,  however,  by  a  prompt  move,  to 
aiilicipale  their  arrival,  and  secure  the  market  to 
himself.  Throwing  himself,  therefore,  among 
the  liiiliaDS,  he  opened  his  packs  of  merchandise, 
and  displayed  Ibe  most  templitig  wares ;  bright 
cloths,  and  scarlet  blatdteta,  and  glittering  onia- 
menCs,  and  everything  gay  and  glorious  in  the 
eyes  of  warrior  or  squaw ;  all,  however,  was 
in  vain.  The  Hudson's  Bay  trader  was  a  per- 
fect master  of  his  business,  thoroughly  ncquatnled 
with  the  Indians  he  had  to  deal  with,  atid  held 
such  control  over  them,  that  none  dared  to  act 
«^nly  iu  opposition  to  hLs  wishes  :  nay  more  — 
be  came  nigh  turning  the  tables  u[wn  the  captain, 
and  shaking  the  allegi.ince  of  some  of  his  free 
trappers,    by    distributing    liquors    among    them. 
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I,  where  the  v 


i  glad  to  give  itp  n  cora- 
wiis  likely  lo  be  carried 


f  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pftiiy  have  advEuilagea  over  all  competitors  in  tlie 
[rude  beyond  the  Rcicky  lIoimtBius.  Thut  huge 
monopoly  centres  wilhin  itself  not  merely  its  own 
hereditary  and  long-esttiblished  power  and  influ- 
ence i  but  also  those  of  iia  ancient  rivnl,  but  now 
integral  part,  ihe  famous  Northwest  Company. 
It  liHS  thus  its  races  of  traders,  trappers,  hunters, 
Euid  voyageurs,  bom  and  brought  up  in  its  service, 
and  inheriting  from  preceding  generations  a  know- 
ledge atid  aptitude  in  everything  connected  with 
Indian  life,  and  Indian  traffic.  In  the  process  of 
years,  this  company  has  been  enabled  to  spread 
its  ramificBliona  in  every  direction  ;  its  system  of 
intercourse  is  founded  upon  a  long  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  diameter  and  necesaiiies  of  the 
various  tribes ;  and  of  all  the  fastnesses,  defiles, 
and  favorable  hunting  grounds  of  the  country. 
Their  capital,  also,  and  the  manner  in  which  their 
supplies  are  distributed  at  various  posts,  or  for- 
warded by  regular  caravans,  keep  (heir  traders 
well  supplied,  and  enable  them  lo  furnish  their 
goods  to  Che  Indians  at  a  cheap  rale.  Their  tneo, 
too,  being  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Canadas,  wliere 
they  enjoy  great  influence  and  control,  are  en- 
gaged at  the  most  trifling  wages,  and  supported 
at  little  cost ;  the  provisions  which  ihey  laJke  with 
them  being  little  more  than  Indian  com  and 
grease.  Tlii'y  arc  brought,  also,  iuto  the  moet 
perfect    discipline    and    subordination,    espedally 
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when  their  leaders  have  once  gol  them  to  their 
scene  of  action  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness. 

These  circumstnuces  cnnibiiie  la  give  liie  leaders 
of  the  Uudsoii's  Bay  Company  n  deeided  advan- 
tage over  itU  the  Ariierienn  corapHtiie-s  that  come 
within  their  range;  so  that  any  close  competition 
with  them  is  almost  hopeless. 

Shoi'tly  HRer  Captnin  Bonneville's  ineffectual 
attempt  lo  participnte  in  the  trade  of  the  asso- 
ciated camp,  the  suppliea  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  arrived  ;  and  the  resident  trader  was 
enabled  to  moaopolize  the  market. 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  July  ;  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  which  month,  Captain  Bonneville  had 
appointed  a  rendezvous  at  Horse  Creek,  in  Green 
ffiver  Valley,  with  some  of  the  parties  which  he 
had  detached  in  the  preceding  year.  He  now 
I  turned  his  thoughts  in  that  direction,  and  prepared 
for  the  jonrney. 

The  Cottonois  were  anxious  for  him  to  proceed 
.t  unce  to  their  country ;  which,  tbey  assured  him, 
abounded  in  heaver.  The  lands  of  this  tribe  lie 
immediately  north  of  those  of  the  f  latheads,  and 
e  open  lo  the  inroads  of  the  Blackfeel.  It  is 
true,  the  latter  pi'ofessed  lo  he  their  allies ;  hut 
they  had  been  guilty  of  so  many  acts  of  perfidy, 
that  the  Cottonois  had,  latterly,  renounced  their 
hollow  friendship,  and  attached  themselves  to 
the  Fiatheads  and  Nez  Perci^s,  These  they  had 
ompuiiied  in  their  migrations,  rather  than  re- 
main alone  at  home,  exposed  to  the  outrages  of 
the  Blackfeet.  They  were  now  apprehensive  that 
these  marauilei's  would  range  their  country  dur- 
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JDg  their  absence,  imd  de^troj  the  benrer:  this 
was  their  reaion  for  urging  CaptaiQ  BonneTilIe 
lo  tmike  it  hit  autumnal  hunting  ground.  The 
latter,  however,  was  not  to  bo  tempted :  his 
gagementa  required  his  presence  at  the  rende: 
in  Green  River  Valley ;  and  be  had  all 
formed  his  ulterior  plans. 

An  unexpected  difficulty  now  arose.  The 
free  trappers  suddenly  made  n  sl^nd,  and  declined 
to  acL-ompany  bim.  It  waa  a  long  and  weary 
journey  ;  the  route  lay  through  Pierre's  Hole, 
and  other  mountain  passes  infested  by  the  Black- 
feet,  and  recently  the  scenes  of  sanguinary 
flicts.  They  were  not  disposed  to  undertake 
nnnecessary  toils  and  dangers,  when  they 
good  and  secure  trapping  grounds  nearer  at  hi 
on  the  head  waters  of  Salmon  River. 

As  these  were  fi'ee  and  independent  felloi 
whose  win  and  whim  were  apt  to  be  law  — who 
had  the  whole  wilderness  before  them,  **  where  lo 
choose,"  and  the  trader  of  a  rival  company  at 
band,  ready  to  pay  for  their  services — it  was 
necessary  to  bend  to  their  wishes.  Captain  Bon- 
neville fitted  them  out,  therefore,  for  the  hunting 
gronnd  in  quecition ;  appointing  Mr.  IIodgkisB 
to  act  as  their  partisan,  or  leader,  and  fixing  a 
rendezvous  where  he  should  meet  them  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  winter.  The  brigade 
sisted  of  twenty-one  free  trappers,  and  four 
five  hired  men  as  camp-keepers.  This 
the  exact  arrangement  of  a  trapping 
which,  when  accurately  organized,  is  com 
of  two  thirds  trappers,  whose    duty  leads 
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coDtiDUuily  abroad  iu  pursuit  uf  game ;  and  one 
tliird  cflinp-keeiwra,  who  cook,  pack,  and  unpack ; 
set  up  the  tenia,  take  care  of  [lie  horses,  and  do 
all  other  dutiea  usually  aa^igued  hy  the  Indians  to 
tlieir  women.  This  part  of  the  service  is  apt  to 
be  fulfilled  by  French  Creoles  from  Canada  and 
the  valley  of  the  Misaistiippi. 

In  the  meantime,  the  associated  Indiana,  having 
completed  Ilieir  trade  and  received  their  supplies, 
wore  all  ready  lo  disperse  in  various  directions. 
As  there  was  a  formidable  band  of  Blackfeet 
just  over  a  mouiitaiii  to  the  northeast,  by  which 
Hodgkiss  and  his  free  trappers  would  have  to 
pass ;  and  as  it  was  known  that  those  sharp- 
sighted  marauders  bad  their  scouts  out,  watching 
every  movement  of  the  encampniente,  »o  as  U> 
cut  off  stragglers  or  weak  detachments,  Captaiu 
Bonneville  prevailed  upon  the  Nez  Percys  to  ac- 
company Hodgkiss  and  his  party,  until  they 
should  be  beyond  ihe  range  of  tlie  enemy. 

The  Coltonois,  and  the  Pends  OreiUes,  deter- 
mined to  move  together  at  the  same  time,  and  to 
pass  close  under  the  mouutaiu  infested  by  the 
Blackfeet ;  white  Captain  Bonneville,  with  his 
party,  was  to  strike  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the 
MUtheast,  bending  his  coui'se  for  Pierre's  Hole, 
on  his  way  to  Green  River. 

Acconlitigly,  on  the  6(h  of  July,  all  the  camps 

were    raised    at  the    same    moment ;  each  party 

I  taking  its  separale  mule.     The  scene  was  wild 

I  aud  picturesque :  the  long  line  of  traders,  trap- 

1  pers,  and  Indians,  with  their  rugged  and  fantas- 

9  ;  their  varied  weap- 
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ons,  their  innumerable  horses,  some  under  the 
saddle,  some  burdened  with  packages,  others  fol- 
lowing in  droves;  all  stretching  in  lengthening 
cavalcades  across  the  vast  landscape,  and  making 
for  different  points  of  the  plains  and  mountains. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 


foriarn  partisan  -~  his  lala  of  disuters. 

BBr^SjS  the  route  of  Captain  Bouseville  lay 
MhO  ''"'""b^  whiit  was  considered  the  most 
BSUS  pi^i'ilous  part  of  this  re^on  of  dangers, 
he .  look  all  his  measures  witli  military  Ekill,  and 
observed  the  strietest  circumspection.  When  on 
the  march,  a  small  scouting  party  was  thrown 
in  ihe  advance,  to  reconnoitre  the  country  through 
which  they  were  lo  pass.  The  eccampmenta 
were  selected  with  great  care,  and  a  watch  was 
kept  up  night  and  day.  The  horses  were  brought 
in  and  picketed  at  night,  and  at  daybreak  a  iiarty 
was  sent  out  to  scour  the  neighborhood  for  half  a 
mile  round,  beating  up  every  grove  and  thicket 
that  could  give  shelter  to  a  lurking  foe.  When 
all  was  reported  safe,  the  horses  were  cast  loose 
aud  turned  out  to  graze.  Were  such  precautions 
generally  observed  by  traders  and  hunters,  we 
should  not  so  often  hear  of  parties  being  sur- 
prised by  the  Indiana. 

Having  stated  the  military  arrangemenlfl  of 
the  captain,  we  may  here  niention  a  mode  of 
defense  on  the  open  prairie,  which  we  have  heard 
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from  B  Tet.enm  in  the  Indian  trade.  Wten  a 
party  of  truppers  is  on  a  journey  with  &  convoy 
of  goods  or  peltries,  every  man  has  three  pack- 
horses  under  hie  care ;  each  horse  luden  with 
three  pucks.  Every  man  is  provided  witJi  a 
picket  with  an  iron  heiul,  a  mallet,  and  hotihie^ 
or  leathern  fetters  for  the  horses.  The  trappers 
proceed  across  the  prairie  in  a  long  line  ;  or 
sometimes  three  parallel  lines,  sufficiently  distant, 
from  each  other  to  prevent  the  packs  from  inter- 
fering. At  an  alarm,  when  there  Is  no  covert  at' 
hand,  the  line  wheels  so  as  to  bring  the  front  ta 
the  rear  and  form  a  drde.  All  then  diamouati, 
drive  their  pickets  into  the  gromid  in  the  centre, 
&slen  the  horses  to  them,  and  hobble  their  forS' 
legs,  so  that,  in  case  of  alarm,  they  caimot  break,! 
away.  They  then  unload  ihem,  and  dispose  of 
their  packs  as  breastworks  on  the  periphery  of  ths. 
circle ;  each  man  having  nine  packs  behind  which 
to  shelter  himself.  In  this  promptly -formed  fbrt- 
resa.  they  await  the  assault  of  the  enemy,  and 
enabled  to  set  large  bands  of  Indians  at  defiance. 
The  first  night  of  his  marcli.  Captain  Bonne- 
ville encamped  upon  Henry's  Fork ;  an  a[^er 
branch  of  Snake  River,  i^ed  after  the  firsts 
American  trader  that  erected  a  fort  beyond  die 
mountains.  About  an  hour  afrer  all  hands  haii'i 
oome  to  a  b.ilt  the  clatter  of  hoofs  was  heard,  and 
a  solitary  female,  of  the  Nez  Ferc4  tribe,  came  gal- 
loping up.  She  was  mounted  on  a  mustang,  or 
half-wild  horse,  nhich  she  mana^;ed  by  »  loog 
rope  hitdied  round  the  under  jaw  by  way  of 
bridle.      Dismomiting,  she    walked   silently 
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the  midat  of  the  camp,  and  there  seated  herself 
on  the  ground,  still  holding  her  horae  by  the  long 
halter. 

The  sudden  and  lonely  apparition  of  tliis 
womaii,  and  her  calm,  yet  resolute  demeanor, 
aiFakened  uniTersal  curiosity.  The  hunters  and 
trappers  gathered  round,  fuid  gazed  on  her  as 
something  myet^rious.  She  remained  ailent,  but 
maintained  her  air  of  calmness  and  self-possession. 
Captain  Bonneville  approached  and  tnterrDgattjd 
her  as  to  the  object  of  her  mysterious  visit  Her 
answer  was  brief  but  earnest — ^"I  love  the 
whites  —  I  will  go  with  them."  She  was  forth- 
with invited  to  a  lodge,  of  which  she  readily 
took  possession,  and  from  [liat  time  forward  was 
conadered  one  of  the  camp. 

In  consequence,  very  probably,  of  the  military 
precautions  of  Captain  Bonneville,  he  conducted 
his  party  in  safety  through  this  hazardous  region. 
TSo  acddent  of  a  disaGtrous  kind  occurred,  ex- 
cepting the  loss  of  a  horse,  wbic;b,  in  passing  along 
the  giddy  edge  of  the  precipice,  called  the  Cor- 
nice, a  dangerous  pass  between  Jackson's  and 
Ketre's  Hole,  fell  over  the  brink  and  was  dashed 
to  pieces. 

Oa  the  13th  of  July,  (1833,)  Captain  Bonne- 
ville arrived  at  Green  River.  As  he  entered  the 
valley,  he  beheld  it  strewed  in  every  direction 
with  the  carcasses  of  buffaloes.  It  was  evident 
that  Indians  had  recently  been  there,  and  in  great 
nuinberi.  Alarmed  at  this  sight,  he  came  to  a 
halt^  and  as  soon  it  was  dark,  sent  out  spies  fo  his 
place  of  rendezvous  on  Horse  Creek,  where  he 
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had  expected  to  meet  with  his  detached  parties  of 
trappers  on  the  foUowing  day.  Early  in  tie 
morning,  the  apies  made  their  appearance  in  the 
camp,  and  with  them  came  three  trappers  of  one 
of  Uia  banda,  from  the  reDdezvous,  who  told  him' 
his  people  were  all  there  expecting  him.  As  to 
the  ehtughi«r  among  the  bufiiitoes,  it  had  been 
made  by  a  fiiendly  hand  of  Shoahonies,  who  had 
fjillen  in  with  one  of  his  trapping  parties,  and 
accompanied  them  U)  the  rendezTous.  Having 
imparted  this  intelligence,  the  three  worthies  from 
the  rendezvous  hroached  a  small  keg  of  "  alcohol," 
which  they  had  brought  with  them,  to  enliven  tliis 
merry  meeting.  The  liqnor  went  briskly  round; 
all  absent  fiends  were  toasted,  and  the  party 
moved  forward  to  the  rendezvous  in  high  spirits. 
The  meeting  of  associated  bands,  who  have 
been  separated  from  eaii  other  on  these  hazard- 
ous enterprises,  is  always  interesting  ;  each  having 
its  tale  of  perils  and  adventures  to  relate,  Sudi 
was  the  case  with  the  various  detachments  of 
Captain  Bonneville's  company,  thus  brought 
together  on  Horse  Creek.  Here  was  the  de- 
tachment of  My  men  whicli  he  had  sent  from. 
.Salmon  River,  in  the  preceding  month  of  No- 
vember, to  winter  on  Snake  River.  They  had 
met  with  many  crosses  and  losses  in  the  coui^e 
of  their  spring  hunt,  not  so  much  from  Indiana  as 
from  white  men.  They  had  come  in  competitit 
with  rival  trapping  parties,  particularly  one  be- 
longing to  the  Rocky  Monntain  Fur  Company ; 
and  they  had  I0115  stories  to  relate  of  tb^r 
■    foreslall    or  distress    each  other. 
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In  fiict,  in  these  virulent  and  Bordid  competitioiis, 
the  trappers  of  each  party  were  more  intent  upon 
iajuring  their  rivals,  than  benefiting  themseiyes; 
breaking  each  other's  tnipa,  tramplitig  and  tearing 
to  pieces  the  beaver  lodges,  and  doing  everything 
in  their  power  to  miLr  the  siiccess  of  the  hunt. 
We  forbear  to  detail  these  pitifiil  contentiona. 

The  moat  lamentable  tale  of  disustera,  how- 
ever, that  Captain  Bonneville  had  to  hear,  was 
from  a  partisan,  whom  he  had  detached  in  the 
preceding  year,  with  twenty  men,  to  hunt  through 
the  outskirts  of  Che  Crow  country,  and  on  the 
tributary  streams  of  the  Yellowstone ;  whence 
he  was  to  proceed  and  join  him  in  his  winter 
qaart«rs  on  Salmon  River.  This  partisan  ap- 
peared at  the  rendezvous  without  his  party,  and 
a  sorrowful  tale  of  disasters  hod  be  to  relate.  In 
hwiting  the  Crow  country,  he  fell  ia  with  a  village 
of  that  tribe  ;  notorioQS  rogues,  jockeys,  and  horse 
Stealers,  and  errant  scamperers  of  the  mountains. 
These  decoyed  must  of  his  men  to  desert,  and 
carry  off  horses,  traps,  and  accoutrements.  When 
he  atterapUd  lo  retake  the  deserters,  the  Crow 
warriors  ruffled  up  to  him  and  declared  the  de- 
serters were  their  good  friends,  had  determined  to 
remain  among  them,  and  should  not  be  molested. 
The  poor  partisan,  therefore,  was  fiiin  to  leave 
his  vagabonds  among  these  birds  of  their  own 
feather,  and,  being  too  weak  in  numbers  to  at- 
tempt the  dangerous  pass  across  the  mouatains  to 
meet  Captain  Bonneville  on  Salmon  River,  he 
made,  with  the  few  that  remained  faithful  to  him, 
for  the  neighborhood  of  TuHock's  Fort,  on  the 
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YellowBtone,  under  the  protection  of   which  he    ' 
went  into  winter  quarters. 

He  soOD  fnuod  out  that  the  neighborhood  of 
the  fort  was  nearly  as  biidas  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Crows.     His  men  were  continaally  stealing   < 
away  thither,    with  whatever    beaver  skins  they    ■ 
could  secrete  or  lay  their  hands  on.     These  they 
would  exchange  with  the  hangers-on  of  the  fort    i 
for  whisky,  and  theo   revel  in  dninkennesa  and 
debauchery. 

The  unlacky  partisan  made  another  move. 
As90eiating  with  his  party  a  few  fi'ee  trappers, 
whom  he  met  with  in  this  neighborhood,  he  started 
off  early  in  the  spring  Xo  trap  on  the  head  waters 
of  Powder  River.  Li  the  coarse  of  the  journey, 
his  horses  were  so  much  jaded  in  traversing  a  steep 
mountain,  that  he  was  induced  to  turn  them  loose  ' 
to  graze  during  the  night  The  place  was  lonely ; 
the  path  was  rugged ;  there  was  not  the  sign  of 
an  Indian  in  the  neighborhood ;  not  a  blade  of 
grass  that  had  been  turned  by  a  footstep.  But 
who  can  calculate  on  security  in  the  midst  of  the 
Indian  country,  where  the  foe  lurks  in  silence  and 
secrecy,  and  seems  lo  come  and  go  on  the  wings 
of  tlie  wind?  The  horses  had  scarce  been  tnmed 
loose,  when  a  couple  of  Arickara  (or  Bickaree) 
warriors  entered  the  camp.  They  affected  a  frank 
and  friendly  demeanor ;  but  their  appearance  and 
movements  awakened  the  suspiraons  of  some  of 
the  veteran  trappers,  well  versed  in  Indian  wiles. 
Convinced  that  they  were  spies  sent  on  soma  sin- 
ister errand,  they  took  them  in  custody,  and  set  to 
work  to  drive  in  the  horses.     It  was  too  late — 
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the  horses  were  already  gone.  In  fact,  ft  war 
party  of  Arickaras  had  been  hovering  on  their 
trail  for  aeveral  days,  watching  with  the  patience 
and  perseverance  of  ludiaus,  jbr  some  motnent 
of  negligence  and  fancied  security,  to  make  a  auc- 
cessful  swoop.  The  two  spies  had  evidently  beea 
sent  into  the  camp  to  create  a  diversion,  while 
their  confederates  carried  off  the  BpoQ. 

The  unlucky  parUsau,  thus  robbed  of  his  horses, 
turned  furiously  on  his  prisoners,  ordered  Ihem  to 
be  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  swore  to  put  ihem 
to  death  unless  his  property  were  restored.  The 
robbers,  who  soon  found  that  their  apies  were  in 
captivity,  now  made  their  appearance  on  horseback, 
and  held  a  parley.  The  sight  of  them,  mounted 
on  the  very  horses  they  had  stolen,  set  the  blood 
of  the  mountaineers  in  a  ferment ;  but  it  was  use- 
less to  attack  them,  as  they  would  have  but  to 
turn  their  steeds  and  scamper  out  of  the  reach  of 
pedeatriuss.  A  negotiation  was  now  attempted. 
The  Arickaras  offered  what  they  considered  &ir 
terms ;  to  barter  one  horse,  or  even  two  horses, 
for  a  prisoner.  The  mountaineers  spumed  at 
their  of^,  and  declared  that,  unless  all  the  horses 
were  relinquished,  the  prisoners  should  be  burnt 
lo  death.  To  give  force  to  their  threat,  a  pyre 
of  logs  and  fiigots  was  heaped  up  and  kindled  into 

The  parley  continued ;  the  Aricliaras  released 
one  horse  and  then  another,  in  earnest  of  their 
proposition ;  finding,  however,  that  nothing  short 
of  the  relinquishment  of  all  their  spoils  would 
purchase  the  lives  of  the  captives,  they  abandoned 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

een  KLver  Valley.  — VisitingB  and  faaBtingB 
Fihe  mountnins.  — Indian  bdlaa.  —  Potency 
—  Tbe  loat  lu- 


IlIP^  tireea  River  Vnlley  was  &t  Ma  time 
scene  of  one  of  those  general  gather- 
_B  of  tradera,  trappers,  and  Indians, 
that  we  have  alreaify  mentioned.  The  three  rival 
companiea,  which,  for  a  year  past  had  been  en- 
deavoring to  out-trade,  out-trap,  and  out-wit  each 
other,  were  here  encamped  in  close  proximity, 
awaiting  their  annual  supplies.  About  four  miles 
from  tlie  rendezvous  of  Captain  Eonneville  waa 
that  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  hard  by 
which,  waa  that  also  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur 
Company. 

After  the  eager  rivalry  and  almost  hostihty  dis- 
played by  these  companies  in  their  lalfi  campaigns, 
it  might  be  expected  that,  when  thus  brought  in 
juitaposition,  they  would  hold  themselves  warily 
and  sternly  aloof  from  each  other,  and,  should  they 
happen  to  come  in  contact,  brawl  and  bloodshed 
would  ensue. 

No  such  thing !  Never  did  rival  lawyers,  after 
a  wrangle  at  the  bar,  meet  with  more  social  good 
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hnmor  at  a  circuit  dinner.  The  hunting  season 
oyer,  all  past  tricks  and  maneuyers  are  forgotten, 
all  feuds  and  bickerings  buried  in  obliyion.  From 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September, 
all  trapping  is  suspended ;  for  the  beayers  are  then 
shedding  their  furs,  and  their  skins  are  of  little 
yalue.  This,  then,  is  the  trapper's  holiday,  when 
he  is  all  for  ^n  and  frolic,  and  ready  for  a  satur- 
nalia among  the  mountains. 

At  the  present  season,  too,  all  parties  were  in 
good  humor.  The  year  had  b^n  productiye. 
Competition,  by  threatening  to  lessen  their  prof- 
its, had  quickened  their  wits,  roused  their  ener- 
gies, and  made  them  turn  eyery  fayorable  chance 
to  the  best  adyantage  ;  so  thal^  on  assembling  at 
their  respectiye  places  of  rendezyous,  each  com- 
pany found  itself  in  possession  of  a  rich  stock  of 
peltries. 

The  leaders  of  the  different  companies,  there- 
fore, mingled  on  terms  of  perfect  good  fellowship ; 
interchanging  visits,  and  regaling  each  other  in 
the  best  style  their  respective  camps  afforded. 
But  the  rich  treat  for  the  worthy  captain  was  to 
see  the  "  chivalry  "  of  the  various  encampments, 
engaged  in  contests  of  skill  at  running,  jumping, 
wrestling,  shooting  with  the  rifle,  and  running 
horses.  And  then  their  rough  hunters'  feastings 
and  carousals.  They  drank  together,  they  sang, 
they  laughed,  they  whooped ;  they  tried  to  out- 
brag  and  outlie  each  other  in  stories  of  their 
adventures  and  achievements.  Here  the  free 
trappers  were  in  all  their  glory  ;  they  considered 
themselves  the  "  cocks  of  the  walk,"  and  always 
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carried  the  highest  crests.  Now  and  then  iamil- 
iarity  was  pushed  too  fer,  and  would  efferresee 
into  a  brawl,  and  a  "  rough  and  tumble  "  fight ; 
but  it  all  ended  in  cordial  reconciliation  and 
maudlin  endearment. 

The  presence  of  the  Shosbonie  tribe  contrib- 
uted occasioniilly  to  cause  temporary  jealousies 
and  feuda.  The  Shoshouie  beauties  became  ob- 
jects of  rivalry  among  some  of  the  amorous 
mounlflineerB.  Happy  was  the  trapper  who 
Gonld  muster  up  a  red  blanket,  a  string  of  gay 
beads,  or  a  paper  of  precious  vermilion,  with 
which  to  win  tlie  smiles  of  a  Shosbonie  fair  one. 

The  caravans  of  supplies  arrived  at  the  valley 
just  at  this  period  of  gallantry  and  good-fellow- 
ship.  Now  commenced  a  scene  of  eager  compe- 
tition and  wild  prodigality  at  the  different  en- 
campments. Bales  were  hastily  ripped  open, 
and  their  motley  contents  poured  forth.  A  ma- 
for  purchasing  spread  itself  throughout  the 
several  bands,  —  munitions  for  war,  for  hunting, 
for  gallantry,  were  seized  upon  with  equal  avid- 
ity —  rifles,  hunting  knives,  traps,  scarlet  doth, 
red  blankets,  gairish  beads,  and  glittering  trinkets, 
I  bought  at  any  price,  and  scores  run  up 
without  any  thought  how  they  were  ever  to  be 
rubbed  off-  The  free  trappers,  especially,  were 
extravagant  in  their  purchases.  For  a  free 
mountameer  to  pause  at  a  paltry  consideration 
□f  dollars  and  cents,  in  the  attmnment  of  any 
objeet  that  might  strike  his  fancy,  would  stamp 
bim  with  the  mark  of  the  beast  in  the  estimation 
of  his  comrades.     For  a  trader  to  refuse  one  of 
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iJiese  free  and  flourishing  bbuies  a  credit,  what-  1 
ever  unpaid  scores  miglit  elare  him  in  the  &ce,  ] 
would    be    a   flagrant    affront    scarcely    U. 

Now  succeeded   another   outbreak  of  revelry 
and  extravagance.     The    trappers    were    newly   ' 
fitted  out  and  arrayed,  and  dashed  about  with 
iheir  horses  caparisoned   in   Indian  style.     The 
Sboshonie  beauties  also  flaunted  about  in  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow.     Every  freak  of  prodigal- 
ity   wee  indulged    to  its    fiiU  extent,  and  in  a 
little  while  most  of  the  trappers,  having  squan- 
dered away    all   their  wages,  and  perh^n    run.  I 
knee-deep  in  debt,  were  ready  for  tmother  hard  1 
campaign  in  the  wilderness. 

During  this  season  of  folly  and  frolic,  there  1 
iras  an  alarm  of  mad  wolves  in  the  two  lower  ] 
camps.     One  or  more  of  these  animals  entered  | 
the  camps  three  nights  succeBsively,  and  bit  sev- 
eral of  the  people. 

Captain  Bonneville  relates  llie  case  of  an  In- 
dian, who  was  a  universal  &vorite  in  the  low^  | 
camp.     He  had  been  bitten  by  one  of  these 
mala.     Being   out    with   a  party   shortly  after- 1 
wards,  he  grew  silent  and  gloomy,  and  la^ed  J 
behind  Ihe  reat  as  if  he  wished  to  leave  tbem..I 
They  halted  and  urged  hitn  to  move  &step,  botfl 
he  entreated  them  not  to  approach  him,  and,  le^)-  1 
ing  from  his  horse,  began  to  roll  frantically  oa 
the  earth,  gnashing  his  teeth  and  foaming  at  the 
mouth.     Still  he  retained  his  eonses,  and  warned 
his    companions    not    \a  come  near  him,  as  he 
should  not  be  able  to  restrain  himself  &om  bidng 
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them.  They  hurried  off  to  obtain  relief ;  but  on 
their  return  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  His 
horse  and  accoutrements  remained  upon  the  spot. 
Three  or  four  days  afterwards  a  solitary  Indian, 
beKeved  to  be  the  same,  was  observed  crossing  a 
valley,  and  pursued  ;  but  he  darted  away  into  the 
&stnesses  of  the  mountains,  and  was  seen  no 
more. 

Another  instance  we  have  from  a  different  per- 
son who  was  present  in  the  encampment.  One  of 
the  men  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  Fur  Company 
had  been  bitten.  He  set  out  shortly  afterwards, 
in  company  with  two  white  men,  on  his  return  to 
the  settlements.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he 
showed  symptoms  of  hydrophobia,  and  became 
raving  towards  night.  At  length,  breaking  away 
j&om  his  companions,  he  rushed  into  a  thicket 
of  willows,  where  they  left  him  to  his  fate  ! 


CHAPTER  XXL 

Scbemes  of  Caplain  BoDDeville.  —  The  Great  Salt  I«b-'4 
Expedidon  to  esplora  it.  — Prepantiona  for  B  jODni«7-l 
the  Bigboni. 

lAPTAIN  BONNEVILLE  now  fonil 
I  himself  at  the  head  of  a  hardy, 

soned,  and  well-appointed  coinpan|| 
of  trappers,  all  benefited  by  at  least  one  yea  " 
experience  among  the  mountains,  and  capable  of 
protecting  themselves  from  Indian  wUea  and 
stratagems,  and  of  providing  for  their  subMstence 
wherever  game  was  to  be  found.  He  had,  alao, 
an  excellent  troop  of  horses,  in  prime  condition, 
and  fit  for  hard  service.  He  determined,  there- 
fore, to  strike  out  into  some  of  the  bolder  parta 
of  his  scheme.  One  of  these  was  to  carry  his 
expeditions  into  some  of  the  unknown  tracts  of 
the  Far  West,  beyond  what  is  generally  termed 
the  buflalo  range.  This  wonld  have  something 
of  the  merit  and  charm  of  discovery,  so  dear  to 
every  brave  and  adventurous  spirit.  Another 
fiivorite  project  was  to  establish  a  trading  post  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  Columbia  lUver,  near  the 
Multnomah  Valley,  and  to  endeavor  to  retrieve 
fbr  his  country  some  of  the  lost  trade  of  Astoria- 
The  first  of  the  above  mentioned  views  wa^ 
at  present,  uppermost  in  his  mind — the  expla 
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ing  of  nnknown  regioos.  Among  the  grand  fea- 
tures of  the  wilderneas  about  which  he  was  roam- 
ing, one  Iiad  made  a  vivid  impression  on  his 
mind,  and  been  clothed  by  his  ima^nation  with 
vague  and  ideal  charms.  This  is  a  great  lake  of 
Bait  water,  laving  the  feet  of  the  mountains,  but 
extending  far  to  llie  west-Bouthwest,  into  one  of 
those  vast  and  elevated  plateaus  of  land,  which 
range  high  above  the  level  of  the  Pacific. 

Captain  Bonneville  ^ves  a  striking  account 
of  the  lake  when  seen  from  the  land.  As  you 
ascend  the  mountains  about  its  shores,  says  he, 
you  behold  this  immense  body  of  water  spreading 
itself  before  you,  and  stretching  further  and  fur- 
ther, in  one  wide  and  far-reaching  expanse,  imtil 
the  eye,  wearied  with  continued  and  strained 
attention,  rests  in  the  hiae  dimness  of  distance, 
Dpon  lofly  ranges  of  momitains,  confidently  as- 
serted to  rise  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters. 
Nearer  to  you,  the  smooth  and  unruffled  surface 
ia  studded  with  liule  islands,  where  the  mountain 
sheep  roam  in  considerable  numbers.  What  ex- 
tent of  lowland  may  he  encompassed  by  the  high 
peaks  beyond,  must  rom^  for  the  present  matter 
of  mere  conjecture  ;  though  from  the  form  of  the 
summits,  aud  the  breaks  which  may  be  discovered 
among  them,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
are  the  sources  of  streams  calculated  to  water 
large  tracts,  which  are  probably  concealed  fi^m 
view  by  the  rotundity  of  the  lake's  surface.  At 
some  fiiture  day,  in  all  probability,  the  rich  har- 
vest of  beaver  fur,  which  may  be  reasonably 
anticipated  in  such  a  spot  wUl  tempt  adventurers 
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to  roiluce  aJ]  tliia  doabtfol  rc^OD  to  the  palpaUw 
certainty  of  a  beaten  track.  At  present,  how* 
over,  di^titutc  of  the  means  of  making  boats,  thA 
tnip|ter  etands  upon  the  shore,  and  gazes  upaui 
a  prouuseil  land  which  his  feet  are  never  to  treadtJ 

Such  is  the  somewhat  jimcifii]  view  whicfe 
Captain  Bonneville  gives  of  thia  great  body  i^ 
water.  He  haa  evidently  taken  part  of  bis  ii' 
coniserning  it  from  the  representatioiu  of  oth^% 
who  have  somewhat  exaggerated  its  features- 
is  reported  to  be  about  one  hundred  and  fi: 
inile«  long,  and  fifty  miles  brood.  The  ranges  oS' 
mouolmn  peaks  which  Captain  Bonneville  s 
of,  as  rising  from  its  bosom,  are  probably  the 
summits  of  monnioins  beyond  it,  which  may  I 
visible  at  a  vast  distance,  when  viewed  from  an 
eminence,  in  the  transparent  atmosphere  o 
lofty  regions.  Several  large  islands  certd 
exist  in  the  lake ;  one  of  which  is  said  to  I 
mountainous,  but  not  by  any  means  to  the  ext 
required  to  furnish  the  series  of  peaks  ab> 
mentioned- 

Captaiu   Sublette,  in  one   of  his  early  ex 
ditious  across  the  mountains,  is  said  to  have  sent 
four  men  in  a  skin  canoe,  to  explore  the  1: 
who  professed   to  have  navigated  all  round  ibf 
but  to  have  suffered  excessively  from  thirst,  H 
water  of  the  lake  being  extremely  salt,  and  then 
being  no  fresh  streams  rutming  into  it. 

Captain  Bonneville  doubts  thia  report,  or  th 
the  men  accomplished  the  circumnavigatiOD)  \ 
cause,  he  says,  the  lake  receives    several  large 
streams  from   die   mountuina   which   bound   it  to 
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the  eaat.  In  the  spring,  when  the  8 
swollen  by  rain  ai^d  by  the  malting  of  the  snows, 
the  lake  rises  several  feet  above  its  ordinary  level ; 
during  the  Biimmer,  it  gradually  subsides  again, 
leaving  a  sparkling  zone  of  the  finest  eott  upon 
its  aliores. 

The  elevation  of  the  vast  plateau  on  which  this 
lake  is  situated,  is  estimitted  by  Cuipt^n  Bonne- 
ville at  one  and  three  fourths  of  a  mile  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  The  admirable  purity  and 
transparency  of  the  atmosphere  in  this  region, 
allowing  objects  to  be  seen,  and  the  report  of 
(ire  arms  to  be  heard,  at  an  astonishing  diatnuee ; 
and  ita  estreme  dryness,  cansing  the  wheels  of 
wagons  to  tall  in  pieces,  aa  instanced  in  former 
passages  of  this  work,  are  proofs  of  the  great 
altitude  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  plains.  That 
a  body  of  salt  water  should  exist  at  sueh  a.  height, 
is  rated  as  a  singular  phenomenon  by  Captain 
Bonneville,  though  the  salt  lake  of  Mexico  is  not 
much  interior  in  elevation. ' 

To  have  this  lake  properly  explored,  and  all 
ita  secrets  revealed,  was  the  grand  scheme  of  the 
captain  for  the  present  year  j  and  while  it  was 
one  in  wbldi  bis  imiiginalion  evidently  took  a 
leading  part,  he  believed  it  would  be  attended 
with  great  profit,  from  the  numerous  beaver 
atreams  with  which  tlie  lake  must  be  tringed. 

1  The  lake  of  Tazcaco,  whicb  surTonnda  the  city  of  Mes- 
ico,  Iha  larKQBl  mid  lowest  of  the  five  lakes  on  the  Mexican 
plateau,  and  one  of  the  moi 
licles,  is  MTpn  thousand  four  hiindn 
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This  momentous  unclertaking  he  confided  to  his 
lieutenant,  Mr,  Walker,  in  whose  experience  and 
ability  hf!  hail  great  tunfidence.     Ue  instructed 
him  to  keep  along  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  trap     , 
in  all  the  streams  on  hia  rout«  ;  also  to  keep  a    J 
journal,  and  minutely  to  record  the  events  of  faia    I 
journey,  and  everything  cnrious  or  interesting,    " 
makmg  maps  or  charts  of  his  route,  and  of  i^e 
B  ur rounding  country. 

No  pains  nor  expense  were  spared  in  fitting 
out  the  party  of  forty  men,  which  he  waa  to  ■ 
command.  They  had  complete  supplies  for  a  J 
year,  and  were  to  meet  Captain  Bonneville  in  QiO'M 
ensuing  summer,  in  the  valley  of  Bear  River,  the'  J 
lai^est  tributary  of  the  Salt  Lake,  which  was  to 
be  hia  point  of  general  rendezvous. 

The  nest  care  of  Captain  Bonneville,  was  bo 
arrange  for  the  safe  transportation  of  the  peltriea  j 
which  he  had  collected,  to  the  Atlantic  StJites.  | 
Afr.  Robert .  CiLmpbell,  the  partner  of  Sublette]  J 
waa  at  this  time  in  the  rendezvous  of  the  Roc^'l 
Mountain  Fur  Company,  having  brought  up  llieir  J 
supplies.  He  was  about  to  set  off  on  his  retnnii.sj 
with  the  peltries  collected  during  the  year,  anjS 
intended  to  proceed  dirough  the  Crow  c 
to  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Bighorn  KverTJ 
and  to  descend  in  boats  down  that  river,  the  Mis*  | 
Bouri,  and  the  Yellowstone,  lo  St.  Louis. 

Captain  Bonneville  determined  to  forward  1 
peltries  by  the  same  route,  under  the  espeaal  c 
of  Mr.  Cerri?.  By  way  of  escort,  he  would  < 
company  Cerr€  to  the  point  ei'  embarkation,  a 
then  make  an  autumnal  hunt  in  the  Crow  conntiy.  \ 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

Tha    Crow  conntry.  —  A   Crow  paradiBP.  —  Hsbi 
CrowB.  —  Anecdolen  ofRoae,  fhe  renegade  while 
Gghta  with  the  Blackftel  — hia  elevation  — hi«  death. - 
Arapooish,  the  Crow  chief —  his  eagle.  —  Adi 
Robert  Campbell.  —  Rouor  aniong  Crows. 

EFORE  we  accompany  Captain  Bonne- 
ville into  the  Crow  (."ounlry,  we  will  icn- 
part  a  few  facts  about  this  wild  re- 
gion, and  the  wild  people  who  inhabit  it.  We 
are  not  aware  of  the  precise  boundaries,  if  there 
are  any,  of  the  couDtry  claimed  by  the  Crows ; 
it  appears  to  estend  from  the  Black  Hills 
lo  the  Rocky  MountainB,  including  a  part  of 
their  lofty  ranges,  and  embracing  many  of  the 
plains  and  valleys  watered  by  the  Wind  River, 
the  YellowBlone,  the  Powder  River,  the  Little 
Miesouri,  and  the  Nebraska.  The  country  va- 
ries in  Boil  and  climate ;  there  are  vast  plai 
of  sand  and  clay,  studded  with  large  red  sand- 
hills ;  other  parts  are  mountainous  and  pictur- 
esque; it  posaesses  warm  springs,  and  coal  mines, 
and  abounds  with  game. 

But  lei  us  give  the  account  of  the  country  aa 
rendered  by  Arapooish,  a  Crow  chief,  to  Mr. 
Robert  Campbell,  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur 
Company. 
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•'  The  Crow  country,"  said  he,  "  ia  a  good  I 
country.  The  Great  Spirit  has  put  it  exactly  in  | 
tlie  right  pluce  ;  while  you  are  in  it  you  fare  j 
well ;  whenever  you  go  out  of  it,  whichever  way  I 
you  travel,  you  fare  worse. 

"  If  you  go  to  the  south,  you  have  to  wander 

F  great  barren  plains ;  the  water  is  warm 
bad,  and  you  meet  the  fever  and  ague. 

"  To  the  north  it  is  cold  ;  the  winters  ere 
and  bitter,  with  no  grass  ;  you  cauuot  keep  horaes  | 
there,  but  must  travel  with  dogs.  What  is  a  ' 
country  without  horses? 

"  On  the  Columbia  they  are  poor  and  dirty, 
pad<Ue  about  in  canoes,  and  eat  fish.  Their  teeth 
;  they  are  always  taking  lish-bones 
out  of  their  mouths.     Fiah  is  poor  food. 

"  To  the  east,  tliey  dwell  in  villugea  j  they 
live  well ;  hut  they  drink  the  muddy  water  of 
the  Missouri  —  that  ia  bad.  A  Crow's  dog 
would  not  drink  such  water. 

"  About  the  forks  of  the  Missouri  is  a  flue 
country ;  good  water ;  good  grass ;  plenty  ol* 
buffalo.  In  Bummer,  it  is  almost  as  good  m 
the  Crow  country  ;  but  in  winter  it  is  cold  ;  the 
grass  is  gone ;  and  there  is  no  salt  weed  for  the 
horses. 

"The  Crow  country  is  exactly  in  the  right 
place.  It  has  snowy  mountains  and  sunny 
plains  ;  all  kinds  of  climattia  and  good  things  for 
every  season.  When  the  summer  heats  scoitIi 
the  prairies,  you  can  draw  up  under  the  moun- 
tains, where  the  air  is  sweet  and  cool,  the  gra^s 
fresh,  and  tlie  bright  streams  come  tumbling  out   j 
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be  BTiow-bunkB.  There  yon  can  hunt  the 
elk,  the  deer,  nnd  the  antelope,  when  their  skina 
are  fit  for  dresHing ;  there  you  will  find  plenty  of 
white  beara  and  mounltiin  sheep. 

"  In  tilt!  aututnu,  when  your  hcirses  are  fat  and 
strong  from  Ihe  mountain  pastures,  you  can  go 
down  into  the  plains  nnd  hunt  the  buffalo,  or  trap 
beaver  on  the  streams.  And  when  winter  comes 
ou,  you  can  lake  shelter  in  the  woody  bottoms 
along  the  rivers ;  ihei'e  you  will  find  buffalo 
meal  for  yourselves,  and  cotton-wood  bark  for  your 
horses:  or  you  may  winter  in  the  Wind  Hirer 
Valley,  where  there  is  saltweed  iu  abuuduuce. 

"The  Crow  country  is  exactly  in  the  right 
place-  Kverything  good  is  to  be  found  there. 
There  is  no  country  like  the  Crow  country." 

Such  is  the  eulogium  on  his  country  by  Ara- 
pooish. 

We  have  had  repealed  occasions  to  speak  of 
the  restless  and  predatory  habits  of  the  Crows. 
They  can  muster  flAeen  hundred  fighting  men  ; 
but  their  incessant  wars  with  the  Blackfeet,  and 
their  vagabond,  predatory  habits,  are  gradually 
wearing  them  out. 

In  a  recent  work,  we  related  the  circumstance 
of  a  white  man  named  Rose,  an  outlaw,  and  a 
designing  vagabond,  who  acted  as  guide  and  in- 
terpreter to  Mr.  Iluut  and  his  parly,  on  their 
Journey  across  the  mouulaius  to  Astoria,  who 
came  near  betraying  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
Crows,  and  who  remained  among  tlie  tribe,  mar- 
rying one  of  their  women,  and  adopting  their 
congenial  habits.'     A  few  anecdotes  of  the  sub- 
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eequent  fortunea  of  that    renegade  may  not  I 
unmtereating,  especially    as    they  are    connected  I 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  tribe. 

Boee  WHS  powerful  in  irame  and  fearleaa  in 
spirit;  and  soon  by  hia  dariug  deeds  took  his 
ranlc  among  the  first  braves  of  the  tribe.  He 
aspired  to  command,  and  knew  it  waa  only  to  be 
attwwed  by  desperate  exploits.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  repeated  actions  with  the  Blackfeet 
On  one  occasion,  a  band  of  those  savages  had 
fortified  themselves  within  a  breastwork,  and 
could  not  be  harmed.  Rose  proposed  to  storm 
the  work.  "Who  will  take  the  lead?"  was  the 
demand.  "  I ! "  cried  he ;  and  putting  himself  at 
their  head,  rushed  forward.  The  first  Blaekfbot 
that  oppoaed  him  he  shot  down  with  hia  riSe,  and, 
snatching  up  the  war-club  of  his  victim,  killed 
four  others  within  the  fort.  The  victory  was 
complete,  and  lioee  returned  to  the  Crow  village 
covered  with  glory,  and  bearing  five  Blackfoot 
scalps,  to  be  erected  as  a  trophy  before  hia  lodge. 
From  this  time,  be  was  known  among  the  Crowe 
by  the  name  of  Che-ku-kaats,  or  "  the  man  who 
killed  five."  He  became  chief  of  the  village,  or 
rather  band,  and  for  a  time  was  the  popular  idol 
His  popularity  soon  awakened  envy  among  the 
native  braves ;  he  was  a  stranger,  an  intruder,  a 
white  man.  A  party  seceded  from  his  command. 
Feuds  and  civil  wars  succeeded  that  lasted  for 
two  or  three  years,  until  Rose,  haviug  contrived 
to  set  his  adopted  brethren  by  the  ears,  left  them, 
and  went  down  the  Missouri  in  1823.  Here  t 
fell  in  with  one  of  the  earliest  trapping  c 
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tions  Bent  by  General  Ashley  serosa  the  rooun- 
taiua.  It  was  couduoted  by  Smith,  Filzpatrick, 
and  Sublette.  Bose  enlisted  with  them  as  guide 
and  iuterpretor.  When  be  got  them  among  the 
Crows,  he  was  exceedingly  generous  with  their 
goods ;  making  presents  to  the  braves  of  his 
adopted  tribe,  as  became  a  high-minded  chief. 

This,  doubtless,  helped  to  revive  bis  popularity. 
In  that  expedition,  Smith  and  Filzpatrick  wei-e 
robbed  of  their  horses  in  Green  Rirer  Valley ; 
the  place  where  the  robbery  took  place  still  bears 
the  Dame  of  Horse  Creek.  We  are  not  infonned 
whether  the  horses  were  stolen  through  the  in- 
stigation and  management  of  Rose ;  it  is  not  im- 
probable, for  such  was  the  perfidy  he  had  in- 
tended to  practice  on  a  former  occasion  towards 
Mr.  Hnnt  and  his  party. 

The  last  anecdote  we  have  of  Hose  is  from  an 
Indinn  trader.  When  General  Atkinson  made 
his  military  expedition  up  the  Missouri,  in  1825, 
to  protect  the  fur  trade,  he  held  a  conference 
with  the  Crow  nation,  at  which  Rose  figured  as 
IndioD  dignitary  and  Crow  interpreter.  The 
military  were  stationed  at  some  little  distance 
&om  the  scene  of  the  "  big  talk ; "  while  the  gen- 
eral and  the  chiefs  were  smoking  pipes  and  mak- 
ing speeches,  the  oificers,  supposing  all  was 
friendly,  left  the  troops,  and  drew  near  the  scene 
of  ceremonial.  Some  of  the  more  knowing  Crows, 
perceiving  this,  stole  quietly  to  the  camp,  and, 
imobserTed,  contrived  to  stop  the  toucJi-holes  of 
tbe  field-pieces  with  dirt.  Shortly  after,  a  mis- 
understandiug  occurred  in  the  conference ;  some 
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of  tha  Indians,  knowing  the  cannon  to  be  useless, 
became  lusoletil.  A  tumuli  arose.  In  the  con- 
fusion. Colonel  O'FiiUen  snapped  a  pistol  in  the 
face  of  a  brave,  and  knocked  bim  down  with  the 
butt  end.  The  Crows  were  all  in  a  fuiy.  A 
chance-medley  fight  was  on  the  point  of  taking 
place,  when  Rose,  his  nalitral  sympiithics  oa  a 
while  man  suddenly  recurring,  broke  the  stock 
of  his  fiisee  over  the  head  of  n  Crijw  warrior, 
and  laid  so  vigorously  about  liiin  with  the  barrel, 
that  he  soon  put  the  whole  throng  to  fiighL 
Luckily,  as  no  lives  had  been  lost,  ihis  sturdy 
ribroasting  calmed  llie  fury  of  (he  Crows,  and 
the  tumult  ended  without  serious  consequences. 

What  was  Ibe  ullimale  fate  of  ihia  vagabond 
hero  is  uot  distinctly  known.  Some  ixiport  him 
to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  disease,  brought  on  by 
his  licentious  life  ;  others  asfiert  that  lie  was  mur- 
dered in  a  feud  among  the  Crows.  After  all,  hia 
residence  among  these  savages,  and  the  inHuence 
he  acquired  over  them,  had,  for  a  time,  some  ben- 
eGcial  effects.  He  is  said,  not  merely  to  have 
rendered  them  more  formidable  to  the  Blackfeet, 
but  lo  have  opened  their  eyes  to  the  policy  of 
cultivating  the  friendship  of  the  white  men. 

After  Rose's  death,  his  policy  continued  to  be 
cultivated,  with  indifferent  success,  by  Arapooista, 
the  chief  already  mentioned,  who  had  been  hia 
great  friend,  and  whose  character  he  had  contrib- 
uted to  develop.  This  sagscioiiH  chief  endeav* 
ored,  on  every  occasion,  lo  restrain  the  predatory 
propensities  of  his  tribe  when  directed  against 
the  white  men,     "  If  we  keep  friends  wilh  them," 
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Eitid  he, ''  wB  have  uotliiiij;  lo  t'lsar  tram  the  Black- 
feet,  and  can  rule  the  raoiiiilflina."  Arapooish 
pretended  to  be  a  great  "  medicine  man  ; "  a  char- 
acter amoDg  the  Indiana  which  is  a  compound  of 
priest,  doctor,  prophet,  and  conjuror.  He  carried 
about  with  him  a  tame  eagle,  as  his  "  medicine  " 
or  familiar.  Wilh  the  white  men,  he  acknowl- 
edged that  this  waa  all  chariataniam  :  but  aaid  it 
was  necessary,  to  give  him  weight  and  influence 
among  hia  people. 

Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  fiijm  whom  we  have 
most  of  these  facts,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his 
trapping  expeditions,  was  quartered  in  the  village 
of  Arapooish,  and  a  guest  in  the  lodge  of  the 
chieflain.  He  had  collected  a  large  quantity  of 
fiira,  and,  fearful  of  being  plundered,  deposited 
but  a  part  in  the  lodge  of  the  chief;  the  rest  he 
buried  in  a  cache.  One  night,  Arapoobb  came 
into  the  lodge  with  a  cloudy  brow,  and  sealed 
himself  for  a  time  without  saying  a  word.  At 
length,  luniing  to  Campbell,  "  You  ha^e  more 
fura  with  you,"  said  he, "  than  you  have  brought 
into  my  lodge  ?  " 

"  I  have,"  replied  Campbell. 

"  Where  are  they  ?  " 

Campbell  knew  the  uselesatieas  of  any  prevar- 
ication with  an  Indian  ;  and  the  importance  of 
complete  frankiieas.  He  described  the  exact  place 
where  he  had  concealed  his  peltries. 

"  '  Tis  well,"  replied  Arapooish  ;  "  you  speak 
straight.  It  is  just  as  you  say.  But  your  cache 
has  been  robbed.  Go  and  aee  how  many  akina 
have  been  taken  from  it." 
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Cnnipbcll  examined  llie  cache,  and  estimated 

h\s  loss  U>  be  about  one  hundred  and  fifly  beaver 

Arapooish  now  summoned  a  meetjog  of  the 
village.  He  bitterly  reproached  hia  people  for 
robbing  a  stranger  wbo  had  confided  to  their 
honor  ;  and  commanded  that  whoever  had  taken 
the  ekins,  should  bring  them  baek ;  declaring 
that,  as  Campbell  was  his  guest  and  inmate  of 
bis  lodge,  be  would  not  eat  nor  drink  until  every 
ekin  waa  restored  to  him. 

The  meeting  broke  up,  and  every  one  dis- 
persed. Arapooish  now  charged  Campbell  to 
give  neither  reward  nor  thanks  to  any  one  who 
should  bring  in  the  beaver  skins,  but  to  keep 
count  as  tliey  were  delivered. 

In  a  little  while,  the  skins  began  to  make  their  \ 
appearance,  a  few  at  a  time;  they  were  Wd 
down  in  the  lodge,  and  those  who  brought  them 
departed  without  saying  a  word.  The  dsy  passed 
away.  Arapooish  sat  in  one  comer  of  his  lodge, 
up  in  his  robe,  scarcely  moving  a  mus- 
cle of  bis  countenance.  When  night  arrived,  he 
demanded  if  all  the  skins  had  been  brought  in. 
Above  a  hundred  had  been  giren  up,  and  Camp- 
bell expressed  himself  contented.  Not  so  the 
Crow  chiellain.  He  fnsted  all  that  night,  nor 
tasted  a  drop  of  water.  In  the  morning,  some 
more  skins  were  brought  in,  and  continued  to 
and  two  at  a  time,  throughout  the  day ; 
until  but  a  few  were  wanting  to  make  the  num- 
ber complete.  Campbell  was  now  anxious  to 
an  end  to  this  fasting  of  the  old  chief,  and  agaia 
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declared  that  be  was  perfectly  satisfied.  Arapooish 
demanded  what  number  of  akins  were  yet  want- 
ing. On  being  told,  he  whispered  to  some  of  his 
people,  who  disappeared.  After  a  time  the  num- 
ber were  brought  in,  though  it  was  evideut  they 
were  not  any  of  the  skins  that  had  been  Btolen, 
but  otbera  gleaned  in  the  village. 

"  Is  all  right  now  ?  "  demaudeil  Ai-apooish. 

«  All  is  right,"  replied  Campbell. 

"  Good  1  Now  bring  me  meat  and  drink  !  " 

"When  ihey  were  alone  together,  Arapooish 
had  a  conversatiou  with  his  guest. 

"  When  you  come  another  time  amoiig  the 
Cravis"  said  he,  "  don't  hide  your  goods  :  trust 
to  them  and  they  wilt  not  wrong  you.  Put  your 
goods  in  the  lodge  of  a  chief^  and  they  are  sa- 
cred ;  hide  them  in  a  cache,  and  any  one  who 
finds  will  steal  them.  My  people  have  now  given 
np  your  goods  for  my  sake  ;  but  there  are  some 
foolish  young  men  in  the  village,  who  may  be 
disposed  tn  be  troublesome.  Don't  linger,  there- 
ibre,  but  pack  your  horses  and  be  olT." 

Campbell  took  his  advice,  aud  made  his  way 
safely  out  of  the  Crow  country.  He  has  ever 
siuce  maintained,  that  the  Crows  are  not  so  black 
as  they  are  painted.  "Trust  to  their  honor," 
says  he,  "  aud  you  are  safe :  trust  to  tlieir  hon- 
esty, and  they  will  steal  the  hair  off  of  your 
head." 

Having  given  these  few  preliminary  particu- 
lars, we  will  resume  the  course  of  our  nai-rative. 


The  great  Tor  Spring.  —  Voldtnia  (nicls  in  th«  Crow  oouD- 
trr-  —  Burning  mountun  of  Powder  Rivvr.  —  Sulphur 
aprirgn.  —  Hidden  fires,  —  Colter's  Hell.  —  Wind  River.  — 
Csnipbell'B  party. —  Fitzpatvick  and  hia  Irappera.  —  Cap- 
imalijur  trareller.— Nathaniel  Wyeth 

—  anecdutss  of  liia  expedidon  to  the  Far  West.  —  Disaster 
of  CampbBll'B  party.  —  A  uiiion  of  bands.  —  The  Bad  PMt 

—  The  rapide.  —  Deparliire  of  Finpatriek.  —  Embarkallmi 
of  peltriej.  —  Wyeth  and  liis  bull  boat — Adventure*  of 
Captain  Bonneville  in  the  Bif-hom  Mnuntainn.  —  Adven- 

iD  the  plain.  —  Traces  of  Indiana.  —Travelling  pre- 
lie.— Dangers  of  making  a  smake.  — Tlie  lendez-   ] 


SN  the  25th  of  July,  Captain  BooneTilla  I 

1  struck  his  ttnts,  and  set  out  on  his  route  I 

J  for  the  Bighorn,  at  the  head  of  a  party  f 

of  fifty-six  men,  including  those  who  were  to  J 
embiirk  with  Cerr^.  Crossing  the  Greer 
Valley,  he  proceeded  along  the  aouth  point  of  tb&fl 
Wind  River  range  of  mouiit^s,  and  Boon  if^M 
upon  tlie  tnick  of  Mr.  Robert  Campbell's  portyif 
which  hail  preceded  him  by  a  day.  This  he  I 
pursued,  until  he  perceived  that  it  led  down  the  1 
banks  of  the  Sweet  Wai«r  to  the  soi 
As  this  was  diffiireut  from  his  proposed  direction^  i 
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he  lefl  it ;  and  tumiug  to  the  oortlieast,  soon 
came  upon  the  watera  of  the  Popo  Agie.  Thia 
stream  takes  its  rise  in  the  Wind  River  Moun- 
tains. Its  name,  like  most  Indian  oames,  ia 
characteristic.  Popo,  in  the  Crow  language, 
signifying  head ;  and  Agie,  river.  It  is  the  head 
of  a  long  river,  extending  from  tlie  south  end  of 
the  Wind  Eiver  Mounlajjis  in  a,  noriheast  direc- 
tion, undl  it  Mis  into  the  Yellowstone.  Its 
course  ia  generally  through  plains,  but  ia  twice 
crossed  by  chains  of  mountains ;  the  first  called 
the  LitUehorn,  the  second,  the  Bighorn.  After 
it  has  forced  its  wuy  through  the  first  chflja,  it 
is  called  the  Horn  River ;  after  the  second 
chain,  it  ia  called  the  Bighorn  River.  Ita  passage 
through  this  lost  chain  is  rough  and  violent ; 
making  repeated,  falls,  and  rushing  down  long 
and  ftirious  rapids,  which  threatened  destruction 
to  the  navigator ;  though  a  hardy  trapper  is  said 
tc  have  shot  down  tliem  in  a  canoe.  At  the 
foot  of  these  rapids,  is  the  head  of  navigation  ; 
where  it  was  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  con- 
struct bo.it«,  and  embark. 

Proceeding  down  along  the  Popo  Agie,  Cap- 
tain Bonneville  came  again  in  full  view  of  the 
"  Blufla,"  as  they  are  called,  extending  from  the 
base  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains  lar  away  to 
the  east,  and  presenting  to  the  eye  a  confnsion 
of  hUla  and  olifis  c^  red  sandstone,  some  peaked 
and  angular,  some  round,  some  broken  into  crags 
and  precipices,  and  piled  up  in  fantastic  masses ; 
but  all  naked  and  sterile.  There  appeared  to  he 
no  soil  favorable  to  vegetation,  nothing  but  coarse 
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gravel ;  yet,  over  all  thia  isolated,  barren  land-  1 
scajM,  were  diffused  iiuch  atmospherical  tints  and  ! 
hues,  oa  to  blend  the  whole  into  honoony  and  ] 
beauty. 

Id  tills  neighborhood,  the  captain  tnade  seardi  I 
for  the  "  Great  Tar  Spring,"  one  of  die  wonders  ] 
of  the  mountaiuB ;    the  medidnal  properties 
which,  he  had  heard  extravagantly  lauded  by  tha  1 
trappers.     AAer  a  toilHome  §earch,  he  fotmd  it  I 
at  the  foot  of  a  §and-bluff,  a  little  to  the  east  of  f 
the  Wind  River  Mountains  ;  where  it  exuded  i 
a  small  stream  of  the  color  and  consistency  <^  1 
tar.     The  men  immediately  hastened  (o  colleol-] 
a  quantity  of  it  to  use  as  an  ointment  for  tliB  ( 
galled  backs  of  their  horses,  and  as  a  balsam  fbr 
their  own  pains  and  aches.     From  Ibe  descrip- 
tion given  of  it,  it  is  evidently  the  bituminouB  oil, 
called  petroleum  or  naphtha,  which  forma  a  prin- 
cipal ingredient  in    the    jwtent    medidne   called 
British  Oil.     It  ia  found   in  various    parts    of 
Euroiw  and  Asia,  in  several  of  the  West  India 
islands,  and  in  some  places  of  the  United  Statei 
In  the  Slate  of  New  York,  it  is  called  Senoc 
Oil,  from  being  fomid  near  the  Seneca  Lake. 

The  Crow  couutry  has  other  natural  ( 
ties,  which  are  held  in  superstitious  awe  by  t 
Indians,   and    considered    great  marvels   by  iMfl 
trappers.       Such  is    tlie    bnming  moaatam,  t 
Powder  Kiver,  abounding   with  anthracite  « 
Here  the  earth  is  hot   and    cracked ; 
places  emitting  smoke  and  sulphurous  vapora,  fl 
if  covering  concealed  fires.     A  volcanic  tract  ^itM 
similar  cliaracter  is  found  on  SfJukiug  River,  od«I 
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uS  the  tributaries  of  the  Bighoru,  which  takes 
its  unhappy  name  from  the  odor  derived  from 
sulphurous  springs  aiiiit  streajna.  This  \asl  men- 
tioned place  was  first  discovered  by  Colter,  a 
hunter  belonging  to  Lewis  and  Clarke's  explor- 
ing party,  who  came  upon  it  in  the  course  of  his 
lonely  wanderings,  and  gave  such  an  account  of 
ite  gloomy  terrors,  its  hidden  iires,  smoking  pits, 
nosious  streams,  and  the  all-pervading  ■'  smell 
of  brimstone,"  that  it  received,  and  haa  ever  since 
retained  among  trappers,  the  name  of  "  Colter's 
Hell!" 

Resuming  his  descent  along  the  leit  bank  of 
the  Fopo  Agie  Captain  BonneviUe  soon  reached 
the  plains  ;  where  he  found  several  large  streams 
entering  from  the  wesL  Among  these  was  Wind 
Kver,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  mountains 
among  which  it  takes  its  rise.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  streums  of  the  Crow  country. 
The  river  bemg  much  swollen,  Captain  Bonne- 
ville halted  at  its  mouth,  and  sent  out  scouts  to 
look  for  a  fording  place,  While  thus  encamped, 
be  beheld  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  a  long 
line  of  horsemen  descending  the  slope  of  the  hills 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Popo  Agie.  Hia 
first  idea  was,  that  they  were  Indians ;  he  soon 
discovered,  however,  that  they  were  white  men, 
and,  by  the  long  line  of  pack-horses,  ascertained 
them  \o  be  the  convoy  of  Campbell,  which,  hav- 
ing descended  the  Sweet  Water,  was  now  on  its 
way  to  the  Horn  River. 

The  two  jiarties  came  together  two  or  three 
days    afterwards,  on    the    4th    of  August,  after 
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having  passed  tlirougli  the  gap  of  the  Littlehoni  'j 
Moimttim.     In    company    with  Campbell's 
voy,  was  a  trapping  party  of  the  Rocky  Moua-'| 
tain    Company,    beaded    by    Fitzpatrick ;    who,  - 
after   Campbell's   embarkation    on  the  Bighorn, 
was  to  take  charge  of  all  the  horses,  and  pro- 
ceed  on    a    trapping   campiugD.       There   were, 
,  two  diance   companions  in  the  rival 
One  was  Captain  Stewart,  of  the  British 
.   gentleman    of  noble    connections,  who 
was  amnsing  himself  hj  a  wandering  tour  in  the 
Far  West ;  in  the  course  of  which,  he  had  Jived 
in  hunter's  style ;    accompanying  various  banda 
of  traders,  trappers,  and  Indiana ;  and  manifest- 
ing that  I'clish  lor  the  wildemess  that  belongs  U 
men  of  game  spirit. 

The  other  casual  inmate  of  Mr.  CampbeQ^ 
camp  was  Mr.  Nathaniel  Wyeth ;  the  self-st 
leader  of  the  band  of  New  England  s^mon 
ers,  with  whom  we  parted  company  in  the  y 
of  Pierre's  Hole,  after  the  l>attle  with  the  Blai 
feet.  A  tew  days  afler  that  af&ir,  he 
out  from  the  rendezvous  in  company  with  2 
Sublette  and  his  brigade  of  trappers.  On  1 
march,  he  visited  the  battle  ground,  and  j 
trated  to  the  deserted  fort  of  the  Blackfeet  in 
the  midst  of  the  wood.  It  was  a  dismal  scene. 
The  fort  was  strewed  with  the  mouldering  bodies 
of  tlie  slain ;  while  vultures  soared  aloit,  or  Ba;t 
brooding  on  the  trees  around ;  and  Indian  dogs 
howled  about  the  place,  as  if  bewailing  the  death 
of  their  masters.  Wyeth  travelled  for  a  con 
able  distance  to  the  southwest,  in  company  t 
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Milton  Sublette,  when  they  separated ;  and  tha 
former,  with  eleven  men,  the  remnant  of  his 
band,  pushed  on  for  Snake  Eiver ;  kept  down  the 
course  of  that  eventful  Btream ;  traversed  the 
Blue  Mountains,  trapping  heaver  occasionally  by 
tiie  way,  and  finally,  after  hardships  of  all  kinds, 
Brrived,  on  the  29th  of  October,  at  Vancouver, 
on  the  Columbia,  the  main  fectory  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company. 

He  experienced  hospitable  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  agents  of  that  company ;  but  his 
men,  heartily  tired  of  wandering  in  the  wilder- 
ness, or  tempted  by  other  prospects,  refiised,  for 
the  most  part,  to  continue  any  longer  in  his 
service.  Some  set  off  for  the  Sandwich  Islands  ; 
some  entered  into  other  employ.  Wyeth  found, 
too,  that  a  great  part  of  the  goods  he  had 
brought  with  him  were  unfitted  for  the  Indian 
trade  I  in  a  word,  his  expedition,  undertaken 
entirely  on  his  own  resources,  proved  a  failure. 
He  lost  everything  invested  in  it,  but  his  hopes. 
These  were  as  strong  as  ever.  He  took  note  of 
everything,  therefore,  tliat  could  be  of  service  to 
him  in  the  further  prosecution  of  his  project ;  col- 
lected all  the  information  within  his  reach,  and 
then  set  off,  accompanied  by  merely  two  men, 
on  his  return  journey  across  the  c'ontinent. 
He  had  got  thua  far  "  by  hook  and  by  crook, 
a  mode  in  which  a  New  England  man  can  make 
his  way  all  over  the  world,  and  through  all  kinds 
of  diiBculUes,  and  was  now  bound  for  Boston  ; 
in  full  confidence  of  being  able  to  form  a  com- 
pany for  the  salmon  lishery  and  fur  trade  of  the 
Columbia. 
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The  party  of  Mr.  Campbell  had  met  wit 
disaster  hi  the  course  of  their  route  from  the 
Sweet  Water.  Three  or  four  of  the  men,  who 
were  recouuoitriug;  the  country  in  the  advauce 
of  the  main  body,  were  visited  one  night  in  thdr 
camp,  by  lifteeu  or  twenty  Shoahonies.  Consid- 
ering this  ti-ibe  as  perfectly  friendly,  they  received 
them  in  ihe  most  conliul  and  conBdiiig  miumer. 
In  the  course  of  the  night,  the  man  on  guard 
near  the  horses  fell  sound  asleep ;  upon  which  a 
Shoshonie  shot  him  in  the  bead,  and  nearly  killed 
him.  The  savages  then  made  ofC  wilh  the  horses, 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  party  to  find  their  way  to 
the  main  body  on  foot 

The  rival  companies  of  Captain  Bonneville  aud    ' 
Mr.  Campbell,  thus  fortuitously  brought  together, 
now  prosecuted  their  journey  in  great  good  fel-    I 
lowsl^p ;  forming  a  joiut  camp  of  about  a  hun-    i 
(Ired    men.      The    captain,    however,    Ijegan    to 
entertain  doubts  that  Fitzpatrick    and  his  tr^>>    i 
pers,  who  kept  profound  silence  as  to  tlieir  future 
movements,  intended  to  hunt  the  same  grounda 
which  he  had  selected  for  his  autumnal  campaign  j 
which  lay  to  the  west  of  the  Horn  River,  on  its 
tributary  streams.     In  the  course  of  hie  miircb, 
therefore,  he  secretly  detached  a  small  party  of 
trappers,  to    make    their  way  to  those  hontuig 
grounds,  wliile  he  continued  on  with  the  maia 
body;  appointing  a  reudeivous,  at  the  neit  full 
moon,  about  the  28th  of  August,  at  a  place  called 
the  Medicine  Lodge. 

On  reaching  the  second  chain,  called  the  Big- 
horn Moimtains,  where  the  river  forced  its  im- 
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petiiouB  wuy  throng-h  a  precipitous  deflle,  witli 
cascades  and  rapids,  the  travellers  were  obliged 
to  leave  its  banks,  and  traverse  the  mouDtains 
by  a  rugged  and  inghtM  route,  euipbadcally 
called  the  "  Bad  Pass."  Descending  the  oppo- 
gha  side,  tbey  again  made  for  tbe  river  banks ; 
and  about  the  middle  of  August,  reached  tile 
point  below  the  rapids,  where  the  river  becomes 
navigable  for  boats.  Here  Captain  Bonneville 
detached  a  second  party  of  trappers,  consisting 
of  ten  men,  to  seek  and  join  those  whom  he  had 
detached  while  on  the  route,  appointing  lor  them 
the  same  rendezvous,  (at  the  Medicine  Lodge.)  on 
the  28th  of  August. 

All  hands  now  set  to  work  to  construct  "  boll 
boats,"  as  they  are  technically  called ;  a  light, 
fragile  kind  of  bark,  characteristic  of  the  expe- 
dieiita  and  inventions  of  the  wilderness ;  being 
formed  of  buffalo  skins,  stretched  on  frames. 
They  are  sometunes,  also,  called  skin  boats. 
Wyeth  was  the  first  ready  ;  aod,  with  his  usual 
promptness  aod  hardihood,  launched  his  frail 
burk,  aingiy,  on  this  wild  and  hazardous  voyage, 
down  an  almost  interminable  succession  of  rivers, 
winding  through  countries  teeming  with  savage 
hordes.  Milton  Sublette,  his  former  fellow  tra- 
veller, and  his  companion  in  the  battle  scenes  of 
Kerre's  Hole,  took  passage  in  his  boat.  His 
crew  consisted  of  two  white  men,  and  two  Indi- 
ans. We  shall  hear  further  of  Wjeth,  and  his 
wild  voyage,  in  the  course  of  our  wanderings 
about  the  Far  West. 

The   remaining  parties   aoou  completed  their 
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Bereral  armameuts.  That  of  Captain  Bonne- 
ville was  composed  of  three  bull  boats,  in  which 
he  embarked  aU  his  peltries,  giving  them  in 
charge  of  Mr.  CeiTi5,  with  a  party  of  thirty-six 
meu.  Mr.  CamplM;!!  took  command  of  his  own 
boats,  and  the  little  squadrons  were  soon  gliding 
down  the  bright  current  of  the  Bighorn. 

The  secret  precautions  whidi  Captain  Bonne- 
ville had  taken,  to  throw  his  men  first  into  the 
trapping  ground  west  of  the  Bighorn,  were,  prob- 
ably, superfluous.  It  did  not  appear  that  Fitz- 
patrick  had  intended  to  hunt  in  that  direcdon. 
The  moment  Mr.  Campbell  and  his  men  em- 
barked with  the  peltries,  Fitzpatrick  took  charge 
of  all  the  horses,  amounting  to  above  a  hundred, 
and  struck  off  to  the  east,  to  trap  upon  Little- 
horn,  Powder,  and  Tongue  rivers.  He  was  ac- 
compuuied  by  Captain  Stewart,  who  wad  desirous 
of  having  a  range  about  the  Crow  country.  Of 
the  adventures  they  met  with  in  that  region  of 
vagabonds  and  iiorse  stealers,  we  shall  have  Bome- 
tliing  to  relate  hereafter. 

Captain  Bonneville  being  now  lefl  to  prosecute 
hia  trapping  campaign  without  rivalry,  set  out, 
on  the  ITlh  of  August,  for  the  rendeKVOUH  at 
Medicine  Lodge.  He  had  but  four  men  remain- 
ing with  him,  and  forty-six  horses  to  take  care 
of;  with  these  he  had  to  make  his  way  over 
mountain  and  plain,  through  a  maraudiug,  horse- 
stealing region,  fiill  of  peril  for  a  numerous  cav- 
alcade 8o  slightly  manned.  He  adflressed  himself 
to  his  ditfiouU  ji.::ir:'"y,  however,  with  his  usual 
alacrity   of  spiril. 
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In  the  afternoon  of  liia  first  day's  journey,  on 
drawing'  Dcnr  to  the  Bighorn  Mountain,  on  the 
summit  of  which  he  intended  to  encamp  for  the 
night,  he  observed,  to  his  disquiet,  a  cloud  of 
smoke  rising  from  its  base.  He  came  to  n  halt, 
and  waWhed  it  anxiously.  It  was  very  irregu- 
lar ;  sometimes  it  would  almost  die  away ;  and 
then  would  mount  up  in  heavy  volumes.  There 
was,  apparently,  a  large  party  encamped  there ; 
probably,  some  ruffian  horde  of  Blackfeet,  At 
any  rale,  it  would  not  do  for  so  small  a  number 
of  men,  with  so  numerous  a  cavalcade,  to  venture 
within  sight  of  any  wandering  tribe.  Captain 
Bonneville  and  his  compamons,  therefore,  avoided 
this  dangerous  neighborhood,  and,  proceeding 
with  extreme  caution,  reached  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  apparently  without  being  discovered. 
Here  they  fbond  a  deserted  Blacktbot  fort,  in 
which  they  ensconced  themselves ;  disposed  of 
everything  aa  securely  as  possible,  and  passed 
the  night  without  molestation.  £arly  the  next 
morning  they  descended  the  south  aide  of  the 
mountain  into  the  great  plain  extending  between 
it  and  the  Littlehom  range.  Here  they  soon 
came  upon  numerous  footprints,  and  the  carcasses 
of  buffaloes ;  by  which  they  knew  there  must  be 
Indians  not  iax  off.  Captain  Bonneville  now 
hegaa  to  feel  aohcitnde  alxiut  the  two  small  par- 
ties of  trappers  which  he  had  detached ;  lest  the 
Indians  should  have  come  upon  them  before  they 
had  nnited  their  ibrcus.  But  he  felt  still  more 
Bolicitude  about  his  own  party  ;  for  it  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  he    could   traverse   these  naked 
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plainH  imdiBCOvered,  when  ludiaoB  were  abroad  ; 
and  should  he  be  disoorered,  his  chance  would 
be  a  desperate  one.  Everything  uow  depended 
upon  the  greatest  drcumspection.  It  was  danger- 
ous to  discharge  a  gon,  or  light  a  fire,  or  make 
the  least  noise,  where  such  quick-eared  and 
quick-sighted  enemies  were  at  hand.  In  the 
course  of  the  day  they  saw  indubitable  signs 
that  the  buffalo  had  been  roaming  there'  in  great 
numbers,  and  had  recently  been  frightened  away. 
That  night  they  encamped  with  the  greatest  c 
and  threw  up  a  strong  breastwork  for  their  pro- 
tection. 

For  the  two  succeeding  days  they  pressed  for- 
ward rapidly,  but  cautiously,  across  the  great  , 
plain  ;  fording  the  tributary  stteams  of  the  Horn 
River ;  encamping  one  night  among  thickets  ; 
the  nest,  on  an  island  ;  meeting,  repeatedly,  with 
traces  of  Indians ;  and  now  and  then,  in  passing 
tlirough  a  defile,  experiencing  alarms  that  induced  ' 
them  to  cock  their  rifles. 

On  the  last  day  of  their  march  hunger  got  the  I 
better  of  their  caation,  and  they  shot  a  fine  buf-  < 
fiilo  bull  at  the  risk  of  being  betrayed  by  the  re-  i 
port.  They  did  not  halt  to  make  a  meal,  but  1 
carried  the  meat  on  with  them  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  the  Medione  Lodge,  where  they  ar-  I 
rived  safely,  in  the  evening,  and  celebrated  tluur  | 
arrival  by  a  hearty  supper. 

The  nest  morning  tliey  erected  a  strong  pen  i 
for  the  horses,  and  a  fortress  of  logs  for  them^  I 
Helves ;  and  continued  to  observe  the  greatesb  I 
caution.     Their  cooking  was  all  done  at  midday  1 
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when  the  fire  makes  no  glare,  and  a  moderate 
smoke  cannot  be  perceived  at  any  great  distance. 
In  the  mommg  and  the  evenmg,  when  the  wind 
is  lulled,  the  smoke  rises  perpendicularly  in  a 
blue  column,  or  floats  in  light  clouds  above  the 
tree-tops,  and  can  be  discovered  from  afar. 

In  this  way  the  little  party  remained  for 
several  days,  cautiously  encamped,  until,  on  the 
29th  of  August,  the  two  detachments  they  had 
been  expecting,  arrived  together  at  the  rendez- 
vous. They,  as  usual,  had  their  several  tales  of 
adventures  to  relate  to  the  captain,  which  we  will 
furnish  to  the  reader  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

Aaventiiras  oTlhe  patljof  ten. — The  Balasmile  mule — A 
dead  ptnat.  —  Tha  myulerioiiB  elks.  —  A  night  sIUeIe. — 
A  relrvM. —Trs veiling  underan  alarm.  — A  joyful  meet- 
ing—  Adventurei  ot  the  olher  party.  —  A  demy  etk. — Ke- 
mal  to  ail  inland. —  A  savage  danca  of  Iriumph.  —  Acrival 


J  HE  adventurea  of  the  detAchinent  of  lea 
3  Um  first  in  order.  These  trappers, 
luii  iliey  ^pai-alcd  from  Captain  Bon- 
neville at  liie  plftce  where  the  furs  were  em- 
Wkeil,  proceeded  to  the  foot  of  the  Bighorn 
Mountain,  and  having  encainpcd,  one  of  them 
mounted  his  mule  and  went  out  lo  set  his  trap  m 
a  neighhoriDg  stream.  He  had  not  proceeded  far 
when  his  steed  came  to  a  full  stop.  Tlie  trapper 
kicked  mid  cudgelled,  but  to  every  blow  and  kick 
the  mule  snorted  and  kicked  up,  but  still  refused 
to  budge  an  inch.  The  rider  now  cast  his  eyes 
warily  around  in  eeai'ch  of  some  cause  for  this  de- 
mur, wheu,  to  his  dismay,  he  discovered  an  Lidian 
fort  within  gunshot  distance,  lowering  through 
tlie  twilight.  In  a  twinkling  he  wheeled  ubout ; 
his  mule  now  seemed  as  eager  to  get  on  as  htm- 
eelf,  aud  in  a  few  momenis  brought  him,  clatter- 
ing with  his  traps,  among  his  comrades.  He  was 
jeered  at  for  his  uluerity  in  retreating ;  hb  report    I 
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w«a  treated  as  a  fiilse  alarm ;  liis  brother  Irappera 
CDDtetiled  themBelves  with  reconnoitring  the  fort 
at  a  distance,  and  pronounced  that  it  was  deserted. 
As  night  set  in,  the  usual  precaution,  enjoined  by 
Captain  BonncTillo  on  his  men,  was  observed. 
The  horses  were  brought  in  and  tied,  and  a 
guard  stationed  over  theni.  This  done,  the  men 
wrapped  themselves  in  their  blankets,  stretched 
themselves  belbre  the  fire,  and  being  fatigued 
with  a  long  day's  inarch,  and  gorged  with  a 
hearty  supper,  were  aoou  in  a  profound  sleep. 

The  camp  Sres  gradually  died  away ;  alt  was 
dark  and  silent  j  the  sentinel  stationed  to  watch 
the  liurses  had  marched  as  far,  and  supped  as 
heartily  as  any  of  his  companions,  and  while  they 
snored,  he  begaa  to  nod  at  bis  post.  Afler  a 
time,  a  low  trampling  noise  reached  his  ear.  He 
half  opened  bis  closing  eyes,  and  beheld  two  or- 
three  elks  moving  about  the  lodges,  picking,  aotl 
smelling,  and  grazing  here  and  there.  The  sight 
of  elk  within  the  purlieus  of  the  camp  caused 

le  little  surprise ;  but,  having  had  his  supper, 
he  cared  not  for  elk  meat,  and,  suffering  them  to 
graze  about  unmolested,  soon  relapsed  iuto  a  doze. 

Suddenly,  before  daybreak,  a  discbarge  of  fire- 
arms, and  a  struggle  and  tramp  of  horses,  made 
every  one  start  to  his  feet.     The  first  move  was 

lecure  the  horses.     Some  were  gone ;  others 

■e  struggling,  and  kicking,  and  trembling,  for 
there  was  a  horrible  uproar  of  whoops,  and  yells, 

'.  fire-arras.  Several  trappers  stole  quietly  from 
llie  camp,  and  succeeded  in  driving  in  the  horses 
which  had  broken  away ;  the  rest  were  tethered 
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Still  more  strongly.  A  breastwork  wm  throira 
up  of  saddles,  tMiggage,  and  camp  furiiiture,  aod 
all  hands  wail«d  Btisiously  for  daylight.  The 
Indians,  in  the  meantitne,  collected  on  a  neighbor'  , 
iDg  height,  kept  up  the  most  horrible  clamor,  ii 
hopes  of  striking  a  panic  into  the  camp,  or  frighb 
ening  off  the  horaea.  When  the  day  daw: 
the  trappers  attacked  tliem  briskly  and  drovfl 
them  to  some  distance.  A  desultory  firing  was  J 
kept  up  for  on  hour,  when  the  Indiana,  s 
nothing  was  to  be  gained,  gave  up  the  cooled  I 
and  retired.  They  proved  to  be  a  war  parly  of 
Blackfeet,  who,  while  in  search  of  the  Crow  tribe, 
had  fallen  upon  the  trail  of  Captain  BonneviUe 
on  the  Popo  Agie,  and  dogged  him  to  the  Big- 
horn i  but  had  been  completely  baffled  by  his 
vigilance.  They  had  then  waylaid  the  present 
detachment,  and  were  actually  housed  in  perfect 
silence  within  their  fort,  when  the  mule  of  the 
trapper  made  such  a  dead  point. 

The  savages  went  off  uttering  the  wildest  de- 
nunciations of  hoslility,  mingled  with  opprobrious 
terms  in  broken  English,  and  gesticulations  of 
the  most  insulting  kind. 

In  this  mel^e,  one  white  man  was  wounded, 
and  two  horses  were  kiUed.  On  preparing  the 
morning's  meal,  however,  a  number  of  cups, 
knives,  and  other  articles  were  missing,  which 
had,  doubtless,  been  carried  off  by  the  fictitious 
elk,  during  the  slumber  of  the  very  sagacious 
sentinel. 

As  the  Indians  had  gone  off  in  the  direction 
which  the  trappers  had  intended   to    travel,  the 
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latter  changed  their  route,  and  pushed  forward 
rapidly  through  the  ■'  Bud  Pass,"  nor  hailed  until 
night)  when,  supposing  themselves  out  of  ilie 
reach  of  the  enemy,  Ihey  contented  themselves 
with  lying  up  their  horses  and  posting  ft  guard. 
Tbey  had  scarce  laid  down  to  sleep,  when  a  dog 
strayed  into  the  camp  with  a  small  pacli  of  moc- 
casins tied  upon  his  back  ;  for  dogs  are  made  lo 
caiTy  burdens  among  the  Indians.  The  seiitiiiel, 
more  knowing  than  he  of  the  preceding  night, 
awoke  his  companiont>  and  reported  the  circum- 
etance.  It  was  evident  that  Indians  were  at 
hmid.  All  were  instantly  at  work  ;  a  strong  pen 
was  soon  constrneted  for  the  horses,  after  com- 
pleting which,  they  resumed  their  slumbers  with 
the  composure  of  men  long  inured  lo  dangers. 

In  the  next  night,  the  prowling  of  doga  about 
the  camp,  and  various  suspicious  noises,  showed 
that  Indians  were  still  hovering  about  them. 
Hurrying  on  by  long  marches,  Ihey  at  length  fell 
Upon  a  trail,  which,  with  the  experienced  eye  of 
ft  veteran  woodman,  they  soon  discovei-ed  to  be 
that  of  the  party  of  trappers  detached  by  Cap- 
tain Bonneville  when  on  his  march,  and  which 
tiiey  were  sent  to  join.  They  likewise  ascer- 
laiued  from  various  signs,  that  this  party  had 
suffered  some  maltreatment  from  the  Indians. 
They  now  pursued  the  trail  with  intense  anxiety ; 
it  carried  them  to  the  banks  of  the  stream  called 
the  Gi'By  Bull,  and  down  along  its  course,  uiilil 
they  came  to  where  it  empties  into  the  Horn 
River,  Here,  to  their  great  joy,  they  discovered 
Ihe  comrades  of  whom  they  were  in  search,  all 
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I  Slate  of  great  watcb- 


strongty  fortified,  ai 
fulness  und  atixiety. 

Wn  now  taki!  up  tito  ndveiitures  of  ihis  first 
detachment  of  trappers.  These  men,  nfter  part- 
ing with  the  main  bodj  uuder  Cuptaiu  Bonne- 
ville, had  proceeded  slowly  for  several  dayB  up 
the  course  of  the  river,  trapping  beaver  as  they 
went.  One  morning,  as  tliey  were  about  to  visit 
their  traps,  one  of  the  camp-keepern  pointed  (o 
a  Hue  elb,  grazing  at  a  diatanee,  and  requested 
tliem  to  slioot  it.  Three  of  the  trappers  started 
off  for  the  purpose.  In  passing  a  thicket,  they 
were  fired  upon  by  some  savages  in  ambush, 
and  at  the  same  time,  tlie  pretended  elk,  throw- 
ing off  his  hide  and  his  horn,  started  forth  nn  Inc 

One  of  the  three  trappei-s  had  been  brougl 
down  by  the  volley  ;  the  others  fled  to  the 
and  ail  bauds,  seising  up  whatever  they 
carry  off,  retreated  to  a  small  island  in  the  river, 
and  took  refuge  among  the  willows.  Here  they 
were  soon  joined  by  their  comrade  who  had 
frtllen,  but  who  had  merely  been  wounded  in  the 

In  the  meantime,  the  Indians  took  possession 
of  the  deserted  camp,  with  all  the  traps,  accoutre- 
ments, and  horses.  While  tliey  were  busy  among 
the  spoils,  a  solitary  trapper,  who  had  been  ab- 
sent at  his  work,  came  sauntering  to  the  camp 
with  his  traps  on  his  back.  He  liad  ap- 
proached ueai'  by,  when  an  Indian  came  forward 
and  motioned  him  to  keep  away;  at  the  same 
moment,  he  was  perceived  by  his  comrades  on  the 
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islnnd,  and  wftrned  of  hia  danger  with  loud  wies. 
The  poor  fallow  stood  tor  a  mameQC,  bewildered 
and  agbnst,  Ihei)  dropping  hia  traps,  wheeled  and 
made  off  at  full  speed,  quickened  hj  a  sportive 
volley  which  the  Indians  rattled  after  him. 

In  high  good,  humor  with  theii'  easj  triumph, 
the  savages  now  formed  a  eirde  round  the  fire 
and  performed  a  war  dance,  with  the  unlucky 
trappers  for  rueful  spectators.  This  done,  em- 
boldened by  what  they  considered  cowardice  oa 
the  part  of  tiie  white  men,  they  neglected  their 
nsnal  mode  of  buBh-Hglilitig,  and  advance^l  openly 
withio  twenty  paces  of  the  willows.  A  sharp 
volley  from  the  trappers  brought  ihem  to  a  sud- 
den halt,  and  Isid  three  of  them  breathless. 
The  chief,  who  had  stationed  himself  on  an  emi- 
nence to  direct  all  the  movements  of  his  people, 
feeing  three  of  his  warriors  laid  low,  ordered  the 
rest  to  retire.  They  immediately  did  so,  and 
the  whole  band  soon  disappeared  behind  a  point 
of  woods,  carrying  off  with  them  the  horses, 
traps,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  baggage. 

It  was  just  after  this  misfortune,  that  the 
party  of  ten  men  discovered  this  forlorn  band  of 
trappers  in  a  fortress,  which  they  had  thrown  up 
after  their  disaster.  They  were  so  perfectly  dis- 
mayed, that  they  could  not  be  induced  even  to 
go  in  quest  of  their  traps,  which  they  had  set  in 
a    neighboring    stream.      The    two    parties    now 

'ned  their  tbrces,  and  made  their  way,  without 
fiirther  misfortune,  to  the  rendezvous. 

Captain  Bonneville  perceived  from  the  reports 
of  these  parties,  as  well  as  from  what  he  had  ob- 
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served  himself  in  his  receat  march,  that  he  waa 
Id  u  neighborhood  teemiug  with  danger.  Two 
wandering  Snake  luclinns,  olao,  who  visited  the 
camp,  assured  him  that  there  were  two  large 
bands  of  Grows  marching  rapidly  npon  him. 
lie  broke  up  hia  encampineul,  therefore,  ou  the 
1st  of  September,  made  bis  waj  lo  the  sonth, 
across  ihe  Littleboni  Mountain,  UDtil  he  reached 
Wind  River,  aud  then  turning  westward,  moved 
slowly  up  the  banks  of  that  stream,  giving  t' 
for  hia  men  to  trap  as  be  proceedetl.  As  it  was 
not  in  tlic  plan  of  the  present  hunting  campaign 
lo  go  near  the  caches  on  Greeu  River,  and  a 
trappers  were  in  want  of  traps  to  replace  those 
they  had  lost.  Captain  Bonneville  undertook  I 
vi^ii  ibe  caches,  and  procure  a  supply.  To  ai 
company  him  in  tliis  hazardous  expedition,  which 
would  take  him  through  the  defiles  of  the  Wind 
River  Mounlains,  and  up  the  Green  River  Val- 
ley, he  look  but  three  men ;  the  main  party 
trapping  up    towards    i 


head  of  Wind   River,  i 


which  he  was  to  re- 


1  them,  just  about  the  place  where  lliat  s 
issues  from  the  mountains.     We  shall  accompany 
the  capiaiu  ou  his  Bd\ 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

Ciptsin  Bomieville  ttit  ant  tor  Green  River  Valley.  —  Joiu^ 
ney  up  the  Pope  Agio.  — Buftaloea.  — The  aUring  white 
bears.  —  The  pmoke.  —  The  warm  spriDgi.  —  Attempt  to 
traveiBB  the  Wind  River  Munnluioa — The  GreM  Slope. 
MonntoJn  <lr>11g  and  cbaems.  —  Ciystat  Ukii.  —  Aecaat  of 
>  •nowj  peak.  —  Sublime  proapeet.  —  A  panorama.  —  "  Lee 
dignei  depilie,"  or  wild  men  or  the  mnuntBitia. 

AVING  forded  Wind  River  n  little  above 
ils  mouth.  Captain  Bonneville  and  his 
three  conipauions  proceeded  across  a 
gravelly  plain,  iinlil  they  fell  upon  the  Fopo  Agie, 
ip  the  left  bank  of  which  they  held  their  course, 
nearly  in  a  Boutherly  direction.  Here  they  came 
upon  numerous  droves  of  buQalo,  and  hailed  for 
of  procuring  a  supply  of  heef.  As 
the  hunters  were  slealing  cautiously  to  get  within 
shot  of  the  game,  two  small  white  bears  suddenly 
presented  themeelvea  in  their  path,  and,  rising 
upon  their  hind  legs,  contemplated  them  for  some 
time,  with  a  whimsically  solemn  gaze.  The  hunt- 
1  motiouless ;  whereupon  the  bears, 
having  apparently  satisfied  their  curiosity,  lowered 
themselves  upon  all  fonrs,Rnd  began  to  withilraw. 
The  hunters  now  advanced,  upon  which  the  bears 
id,  rose  again  upon  their  haunches,  and  re- 
pealed their  serio-comic  exatoination.      This  was 
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repeatetl  several  times,  until  the  hunters,  piqued 
at  their  iiumiuinerly  sbiring,  rebuked  it  with  a 
dischnrgo  of  Iheir  ritles.  The  bears  mad«  an 
HirkwHrd  iiouiid  or  two.  as  if  wounded,  and  tliea 
walked  off  with  great  gravity,  seeming  to  com- 
mune togetlier,  aud  every  now  and  then  turning 
to  take  another  look  at  llie  hunters.  It  was  well 
for  the  laller  that  the  bears  were  bill  lialf  grown, 
and  bad  not  yet  aeqaired  the  ferocity  of  their 
kind. 

The  buffalo  were  somewhat  startled  at  the  re^ 
port  of  the  fire-artns ;  but  the  buntei's  succeeded 
in  killing  a  couple  of  line  cows,  and,  having  se- 
cured the  best  of  lite  meat,  continued  forward 
until  some  time  after  dark,  when,  encnrnping  ii 
a  large  thicket  of  willows,  tliey  made  a  great  fire, 
roaaled  buffalo  beef  enough  for  half  a  score,  dis- 
posed of  the  whole  of  it  witb  keen  retiah  aud 
high  glee,  and  then  "  turned  in  "  for  the  uight  and 
slept  soundly,  like   weary  and  well  fed  hunters. 

At  daylight  they  were  in  the  saddle  again,  and 
skirted  along  tbe  river,  passing  through  fresh 
grassy  meadows,  and  a  succesaion  of  beautiful 
groves  of  willows  and  colton-wood.  Towards 
evening,  Captain  Bonneville  observed  a  smoke  at 
a  distance  rising  from  among  hills,  directly  >□  Ihe 
route  he  was  pursuing.  Apprehensive  of  soma 
hostile  l)and,  be  coticeale<l  the  horses  in  a  lliicket, 
and,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  men.  crawled  cau- 
tiously up  a  height,  from  which  he  could  overlook 
the  scene  of  danger.  Here,  with  a  spy-gloss,  IW' 
reconnoitred  the  surrounding  country,  but  not  ft 
lodge  nor  lire,  not  a  man,  horse,  nor  dog,  was  !»' 
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be  discovered ;  in  short,  the  smoke  which  had 
caused  such  alarm  proved  to  be  the  vapor  from 
Beveral  wnrin,  or  rather  hot  springs  of  consider- 
able magnitade,  pouring  forth  streams  in  every 
tion  over  a  bottom  of  white  chiy.  One  of 
llie  springs  was  about  twenty-five  yards  in  diam- 
eter, aad  so  deep,  that  the  water  was  of  a  briglit 
green  color. 

They  were  now  advancing  diagonally  upon  the 
ain  of  Wind  River  Mountains,  which  Iny  be- 
tween them  and  Green  River  Valley.  To  wast 
round  their  southern  points  would  be  a  wide  cir- 
cuit f  whereas,  could  they  force  their  way  through 
them,  they  might  proceed  in  a  straight  line. 
The  mountains  were  lolly,  with  snowy  peaks  and 
_^d  sides;  it  was  hoped,  however,  that  some 
practicable  defile  might  be  found.  They  at- 
tempted, necordingly,  to  penetrate  the  mountains 
by  following  up  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Popo 
Agie,  but  SDou  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
BtupendouB  crags  aud  precipices,  that  barred  all 
progress.  Retracing  their  steps,  and  falling  back 
upon  the  river,  they  consulted  where  lo  make 
another  atlempL  They  were  too  close  beneath 
the  moimtains  to  scan  them  generally,  but  they 
now  recollected  having  noticed,  from  the  plain,  a 
beautiful  slope,  rising,  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty 
degrees,  and  apparently  without  any  break,  until 
it  reached  the  snowy  region.  Seeking  this  gen- 
tle acclivity,  they  begim  to  ascend  it  with  alac- 
ity,  trusting  to  find  at  ihe  lop  one  of  those  ele- 
vated plains  which  prevail  among  the  Rocky 
Hountains.     The  slope  was  covered  with  coarse 
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repeated  several  times,  until  the  hunters,  piqued 
at  their  uumannerly  staring,  rebuked  it  with  a 
discharge  of  iheir  rifles.  The  bears  made  an 
(iwkwHi'd  liound  or  two,  as  if  wounded,  and  then 
walked  off  with  great  gravity,  seeming  to  coni- 
tnune  together,  and  every  now  and  thea  turning 
to  take  another  look  at  tlie  hunters.  It  was  well 
for  the  latter  thst  the  bears  were  but  half  grown; 
and   hiid    not  yet    acquired   the   ferocity  of    their 

The  buffalo  were  somewhat  startled  at  the  re- 
port of  the  lire-arms ;  but  the  hunters  succeeded 
in  killing  a  couple  of  fine  cows,  and,  having  se- 
cured the  liest  of  the  meat,  continued  forward 
until  some  time  afier  dark,  when,  encamping  in 
a  large  thicket  of  willows,  they  made  a  great  fire, 
roasted  buffalo  beef  enough  for  half  a  score,  dis- 
posed  of  the  whole  of  it  with  keen  relish  aud 
high  glee,  and  then  "  turned  in  "  for  the  night  and 
siept  soundly,  like  weary  and  well  fed  hunters. 

At  daylight  they  were  in  the  saddle  again,  and 
skirted  along  the  river,  passing  through  fresh 
grassy  meadows,  and  a  succession  of  beautiful 
groves  of  willows  and  eoltou-wood.  Towards 
evening,  Caplain  Bonneville  observed  a  smoke  at 
a  distance  rising  from  among  bills,  directly  in  t)ie 
route  be  whs  pursuing.  Apprehensive  of  some 
hostile  band,  lie  concealed  the  horses  in  a  thicket, 
and,  accompanied  by  one  of  hia  men,  crawled  cau- 
tiously up  a  height,  from  which  he  could  overlook 
the  scene  of  danger.  Here,  with  a  spy-glass,  be 
revonnoitred  the  surrounding  country,  but  not  a 
lodge  nor  fire,  not  a  man,  horse,  tmr  dog. 
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be  discovered ;  in  short,  the  smoke  which  liad 
caused  such  alarni  proved  to  be  the  vngior  from 
several  warm,  or  I'atlier  hot  apririgs  of  coDsider- 
able  mugnitude,  pouring  forth  streams  in  everj 
direction  over  a  bottom  of  white  clay.  One  of 
the  spriDgs  was  about  twenty-five  yards  in  diam- 
eter, aad  BO  deep,  that  the  water  was  of  a  bright 
green  color. 

They  were  now  advancing  diagonally  npon  the 
chain  of  Wind  River  Mountains,  which  lay  be- 
tween them  and  Green  Eiver  Valley.  To  coast 
roDiid  their  southern  points  would  be  a  wide  cir- 
cuit ;  whereas,  could  they  force  their  way  through 
D,  they  might  proceed  in  a  straight  line. 
The  mountains  were  lofly,  with  snowy  peaks  and 
cragged  Bides ;  it  was  hoped,  however,  that  some 
practicable  defile  might  be  found.  They  at- 
tempted, accordiugly,  to  penetrate  the  mountains 
by  following  np  one  of  the  tranches  of  ihe  Popo 
Agie,  but  soon  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
Btnpendous  crags  and  precipices,  that  barred  hU 
progress.  Betracing  their  steps,  and  falling  back 
upon  the  river,  they  consulted  where  to  make 
another  attempt  They  were  too  close  benealli 
the  mountains  to  scan  them  generally,  but  they 
DOW  recollected  having  noticed,  from  the  plain,  u 
beautiful  slope,  rising,  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty 
degrees,  and  apparently  without  any  break,  until 
it  reached  the  snowy  region.  Seeking  this  gen- 
tle acclivity,  they  began  to  ascend  it  with  alac- 
rity, trusting  to  find  at  the  lop  one  of  those  ele- 
vated plains  which  prevail  iiinong  the  Rocky 
Mountwna.     The  slope  was  covered  with  coarse 
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gravel,  interspersed  with  plates  of  freestonei 
They  tUlflii>ed  the  summit  with  some  toil,  but 
found,  iiiatetid  of  a  level,  or  rather  undulating 
plain,  that  they  were  on  the  hrink  of  a  deep  and 
precipitous  ravine,  from  the  bottont  of  which 
rose  a  second  elope,  siinilar  to  the  one  Ihey  had 
just  ascended.  Down  into  this  profound  ravine 
they  made  llieir  way  by  a  mgged  path,  or  rather 
fissure  of  the  rocks,  and  then  labored  up  the  eeo- 
ond  slope.  They  gaiued  the  summit  only  lo  find 
themselves  on  another  ravine,  and  now  perceived 
that  this  vast  mountain,  which  liad  prcHeiiied 
Bucli  a  sloping  and  even  side  to  the  distant  be- 
holder  ou  the  plain,  was  shagged  by  fiigblful 
precipices,  and  seamed  with  longitudinal  chasmSi 
deep  and  dangerous. 

In  one  of  these  wild  dells  they  passed  the 
niglit,  and  slept  soundly  and  sweetly  after  their 
fatigues.  Two  days  move  of  arduous  climbing 
and  scrambling  only  served  to  admit  tfaem  into 
the  heart  of  this  mountainous  and  awful  solitude; 
where  difficulties  increased  as  they  proceededi 
Sometimes  they  scrambled  from  rock  to  rock,  up 
the  bed  of  some  mountain  stream,  dashing  ita 
bright  way  down  to  the  plains  ;  sometimes  they 
availed  themselves  of  the  paths  made  by  llie  deer 
and  the  mountain  sheep,  which,  however,  of^n 
took  them  to  the  brink  of  fearful  precipices,  or 
led  to  rugged  defiles,  impassable  for  their  horaes. 
At  one  place,  they  were  obliged  lo  slide  their 
horses  down  the  face  of  a  rock,  in  which  attempt 
some  of  the  poor  animals  lost  their  footing,  rolled 
to  the  bottom,  and  came  near  being  dashed  Id 
pieces. 
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III  the  afteraooQ  of  the  second  day,  the  travul- 
lerB  Rttaintjil  odb  of  the  elevated  valleys  locked 
up  in  this  aiu^ulur  bed  of  mountaius.  Here 
were  two  bright  and  beautiful  little  lakes,  set  like 
mirrors  in  the  midst  of  stern  and  rockj  heighte, 
aod  surrounded  by  grassy  meadows,  inexpressibly 
refreshing  to  the  eye.  These  probably  were 
ainoDg  the  sources  of  those  mighty  streams  which 
take  their  rise  amoog  these  mouutaiua,  aud  wan- 
der hundreds  of  miles  through  the  plains. 

In  the  green  pastures  bordering  upon  theee 
lakes,  the  travellers  halted  to  repose,  aud  to  give 
their  weary  horses  time  to  crop  the  sweet  and 
tender  herbage.  They  had  now  ascended  to  a 
great  height  above  the  level  of  the  pkins,  jet 
they  beheld  huge  crags  of  granite  piled  one  upon 
another,  and  beetling  like  battlements  far  above 
then).  While  two  of  the  men  remained  in  the 
oamp  with  the  horses,  Captain  Bonneville,  acuom- 
panied  by  the  other  men,  set  out  to  climb  a 
neighboring  height,  hoping  to  gain  a  commauditig 
prospect,  and  discern  sotne  practicable  route 
through  this  stupendous  labyrinth.  After  much 
toil,  he  reached  the  summit  of  a  lofty  cliff,  but  it 
was  only  to  behold  gigantic  peaks  rising  all 
around,  and  towering  far  into  the  snowy  regions 
of  the  atmosphere.  Selecting  one  which  ap- 
peared to  be  the  highest,  he  crossed  a  narrow  in- 
tervening valley,  and  began  to  scale  it.  He  soon 
found  that  he  had  undertaken  a  tremendous  task  ; 
bat  the  pride  of  man  is  never  more  obstinate 
than  when  climbing  mountains.  The  ascent  was 
80  steep  and  rugged  that  he  and  his  compantous 
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were  frequently  obliged  to  clamber  on  hands  and 
knees,  with  their  gnns  slung  upon  their  backs. 
Frequently,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  dripping 
with  perspiration,  they  threw  themaelves  upon 
the  snow,  a.nd  look  bandfuls  of  it  to  allay  their 
parching  thirst.  At  one  place,  they  even  stripped 
off  iheii*  coatB  and  hung  lliem  upon  the  bushes, 
and  thus  lightly  dad,  proceeded  to  scramble  over 
these  elernal  snows.  As  they  ascended  still 
higher,  there  were  cool  breeies  that  refreshed  and 
braced  them,  and  spritiging  with  new  ardor  to 
their  task,  they  at  length  attained  the  summit. 

Here  a  scene  burst  upon  the  view  of  Captain 
Bonneville,  that  for  a  time  astonished  and  over- 
whelmed him  with  its  immensity.  He  stood,  in 
fact,  upon  that  dividing  ridge  which  Indians  re- 
gard as  the  crest  of  the  world ;  and  on  each  side 
of  which,  the  landscape  may  be  said  lo  decline  to 
the  two  cardinal  oceans  of  the  globe.  Which- 
ever way  he  turned  his  eye,  it  was  confounded 
by  the  vastness  and  variety  of  objects.  Beneath 
him,  the  Rocky  Mountains  seemed  to  open 
their  secret  recesses :  deep,  solemn  Talle^ 
treasured  lakes ;  dreary  passes ;  rugged  defilf 
and  foaming  torrents ;  while  beyond  their 
precincts,  the  eye  was  lost  in  an  almost  immeas- 
urable landscape ;  stretching  on  every  side  into 
dim  and  bazy  distance,  like  the  expanse  of  a 
summer's  sea.  Whichever  way  he  looked,  he 
beheld  vast  plains  glimmering  with  reflected  suu- 
shine ;  mighty  streams  wandering  on  their  shiQ- 
ing  course  towaiil  either  ocean,  and  snowy  moun-. 
tains,  chain  beyond  cliain,  and  peak  beyond  pi 
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till  thej  melted  like  clouds  into  tLe  horizon. 
For  a  time,  the  tndi»n  falile  seemed  renlisied  : 
had  altniiied  I  hat  height  from  which  tlie 
BlackFoot  warrior  after  dealh,  first  catches  a  view 
flf  the  laud  of  aouU,  and  beholds  the  Imppy  hiint- 
aig  grounds  spread  out  below  him,  brighteuing 
with  the  abodes  of  the  free  and  generous  spirits. 
The  captflin  stood  for  a  long  while  gazing  upon 
this  scene,  lost  in  a  crowd  of  vugue  and  indefi- 
nite ideas  and  aenaationa.  A  long-drawn  insplr- 
atinn  at  length  relieved  him  from  this  enlhrall- 
ment  of  the  mind,  and  be  began  to  analyze  the 
parts  of  this  vast  panorama.  A  simple  enumer- 
ation of  a  few  of  its  features,  may  give  some 
idea  of  its  collective  grandeur  and  magnificence. 

Tiie  peak  on  which  the  captain  had  taken  his 
stand,  commanded  the  whole  Wind  River  chain  ; 
b,  in  fact,  may  rather  be  considered  one  im- 
mense mountain,  broken  into  snowy  peaks  and 
lateral  spurs,  and  seamed  with  narrow  valleys. 
Some  of  these  valleys  glittered  with  silver  lakes 
.  and  gushing  streams  ;  the  fountain  heads,  aa  it 
were,  of  the  mighty  tributaries  lo  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  Beyond  the  snowy  peaks, 
lo  the  south,  and  far,  far  below  the  mountain 
range,  the  gentle  river,  called  the  Sweet  Water, 

I  seen  pursuing  its  tranquil  way  through  the 
I  nigged  regions  of  the  Black  Hills.  In  the  east, 
the  head  waters  of  Wind  River  wandered 
through  a  plain,  until,  mingling  in  one  powerful 
current,  they  forced  their  way  through  the  range 
of  Horn  Mountain's,  and  were  lost  to  view.  To 
north,  were  caught  glimpses   of   the  upper 
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streams  of  the  Yellowatoae,  tbat  great  tributary 
of  the  Missouri.  In  anolher  direction  were  to 
be  seen  some  of  the  sources  of  the  Oregon,  or 
Columbia  flowing  to  the  northwest,  past  those 
towering  landmarks  t)ie  three  Tetons,  and  pour- 
ing down  into  the  great  lava  plain ;  while,  al- 
most at  the  captain's  feet,  the  Greej 
Colorado  of  the  West,  set  forth  on  its  wandi 
pilgrimage  to  the  Gulf  of  California  ; 
mere  mountain  torrent,  dashing  northward 
crag  and  precipice,  in  a  succession  of  csscadesj 
and  tumbling  into  the  plain,  wliere,  expanding 
into  an  ample  river,  it  circled  away  to  the  south, 
and  after  alternately  shining  out  and  disappear- 
ing in  the  mazes  of  the  vast  landscape,  was  fi- 
nally lost  in  a  horizoQ  of  mountains.  The  day 
was  calm  and  cloudless,  and  the  atmosphere  bo 
pure  that  objects  were  Uisceriiable  at  an  astonish- 
ing distance.  The  whole  of  this  immense  area 
was  inclosed  by  an  outer  range  of  shadowy 
peaks,  some  of  them  faintly  marked  on  the  hori- 
zon, which  seemed  to  wall  it  in  fi'om  the  rest  of 
the  earth. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Captain  Bonneville 
had  no  instruments  with  him  with  which  to  as- 
certain the  altitude  of  this  peak.  He  gives  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  it  is  the  lofViest  point  of  the 
North  American  continent ;  but  of  this  we  have 
no  satisfactory  proof.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Bocky  Mountains  are  of  an  altitude  vastly  supe- 
rior to  what  was  formerly  supposed.  We  rather 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  highest  peak  b 
further  to  the  northward,  and  is  the  same  meas- 
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iired  by  Mr.  Thompson,  eurveyor  to  the  North- 
west Company;  who,  by  the  joint  means  of  the 
harometer  and  trigonometric  meaaurement,  ascer- 
tained it  to  be  Iweuty-five  thousand  feet  above 
fhe  level  of  the  sea ;  an  elevation  only  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Hitnalayaa.' 

For  a  long  time,  Captain  Bonneville  remained 
^nzing  around  him  with  wonder  and  enthusiasm ; 
lit  length  the  cliill  and  wintry  winds,  whirling 
About  the  enow-clad  height,  admonished  him  lo 
He  soon  regained  the  spot  where  he 
And  his  companions  had  thrown  off  their  coats, 
Trhich  were  now  gladly  resumed,  and,  retracing 
^eir  course  down  the  peak,  they  safely  rejoined 
companions  on  the  border  of  the  lake. 
Notwithstanding  the  savage  and  almost  inac- 
cessible nature  of  these  mountains,  they  have 
fiieir  inhabitants.  As  one  of  the  party  was  out 
Ranting,  he  came  upon  the  solitary  track  of  a 
a  lonely  valley.  Following  it  np,  he 
toached  the  brow  of  a  cliff,  whence  he  beheld 
three  savages  running  across  the  valley  below 
biro.  He  fired  his  gnu  to  call  their  attention, 
boping  to  induce  ihem  to  turn  back.  They  only 
fled  the  faster,  and  disappeared  among  the  rocks. 
The  hnnter  returned  and  reported  what  he  had 
Captain  Bonneville  at  once  concluded  that 
lese  belonged  to  a  kind  of  hermit  race,  scanty 
ia  number,  that  inhabit  the  highest  and  most  in- 
lible  fiistnesses.  They  speak  the  Shoshonie 
language,  and  probably  are  offsets  from  that  tribe, 
;  teller  of  Professor  Renwkk,  ia  the  Appendix  lo 
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tbot^  they  Lare  pecaliarilies  of  th^r  own, 
wfaidi  distingubh  them  from  all  other  tndiaoa. 
They  are  miserably  poor;  own  no  horees,  and 
■re  destitute  of  every  coiiveiueDce  lo  be  derived 
from  an  iDtercoiu^  with  the  whiles.  Their 
weapons  are  bows  and  slone-pointed  turoirs,  with 
whidi  they  bunt  the  de«r,  the  elk,  and  the  moun- 
tain sheep.  They  are  to  be  found  scattered  about 
the  countries  of  the  Shoshonie,  Flathead,  Crow, 
and  Blackfeet  iribes;  hut  their  residences  are  al- 
ways iu  lonely  places,  and  the  clefts  of  the  rocks. 

Their  footsteps  are  often  seen  by  the  Irappere 
in  the  high  and  soliiary  valleys  among  the  moun- 
tuns,  and  the  smokes  of  their  lires  descried  among 
the  precipices,  but  they  themselves  are  rarely  met 
wiih  and  still  more  rarely  broughl  to  a  parley,  so 
great  b  their  shyness,  and  their  ilread  of  strau- 
gera. 

As  their  poverty  offers  no  temptation  to  tbe  ma- 
rauder, and  as  they  are  inofFensive  in  their  habii^ 
they  are  never  the  objects  of  trarfare :  should 
one  of  them,  however,  full  iulo  the  hands  of  a 
war  party,  he  ia  sure  to  be  made  a  sacrifice,  for 
the  sake  of  that  savage  trophy,  a  scalp,  and  that 
barbarous  ceremony,  a  scalp  dance.  Those  for- 
lorn beings,  forming  a  mere  link  between  human 
nature  and  the  brute,  have  been  looked  down 
upon  with  pity  and  contempt  by  tbe  Creole  trap- 
pers, who  have  given  them  the  appellation  of 
"lea  dignea  de  pilie,"  or  "the  objects  of  pity." 
They  appear  more  worthy  lo  be  ciilled  the  wild 
men  of  the 
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work  —  their  archiwclure  —  their  modes  of  falling  trees.  — 
Hade  of  trapping  boaver.  —  CoDtcsIa  of  skill. —  A  beaver 
"up  to  trap."  —  Arrival  at  Iha  Green  KiTercachoa. 

view  from  the    snowy  peak  of  the 
Wiiid  River  Moimtain,  while  it  had  ex- 

I  cited    Captain   BonBeville's  enthusiasm, 

bad  satisfied  him  that  it  would  be  useless  to  force 
a  passage  westward,  through  multiplying  barriers 
of  cliffs  and  predpicea.  Turning  his  fees  east^ 
ward,  therefore,  he  endeavored  to  regain  the 
pLuDB,  intending  to  make  the  circuit  round  the 
EODthem  point  of  the  mountain.  To  descend, 
)  extricate  himself  from  the  heart  of  this 
rock-piled  wilderness,  was  almost  as  ditHcult  as  to 
penetrate  it  Taking  his  course  down  the  ravine 
~  a  tumbling  stream,  the  commencement  of  some 
fotore  river,  he  descended  from  rock  to  rock,  and 
shelf  to  shel£  between  etapendous  cMs  and  bee- 
tling crags,  that  sprang  up  to  the  aky.  Often  he 
B  and  recroBs  the  rushing  torrent,  as  it 
wound  foaming  and  roaring  down  its  broken 
:  was  walled  by  perpendicular  preci- 
iinminent  was  the  hazard  of  breaking 
the  legs  of  the  horses  iii  the  clefts  and  fiasures  of 
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slippery  rocks.  The  whole  scenery  of  ihb  deep 
ravine  was  of  Alpine  wildness  and  sublimity. 
Sometimes  tlie  IraTellers  passed  beneath  cascades 
which  pitched  from  auch  lofty  heighis,  thai  the 
water  fell  into  the  stream  like  heavy  run.  In 
other  places,  torrents  came  tumbling  from  crag  to 
crag,  dashing  into  foam  and  spray,  and  maldng 
tremendous  din  and  uproar.  J 

Oq  the  second  day  of  their  descent,  tlie  trav-  I 
ellers,  having  got  beyond  the  steepest  pitch  of  the  % 
mountains,  came  to  where  the  deep  and  rugged 
ravine  began  occasionally  to  expand  into  small 
levels  or  valleys,  and  the  stream  la  assume  for 
short  intervals  a  more  peaceful  character.  Here, 
not  merely  the  river  itself,  but  every  rivulet  flow- 
ing into  it,  was  dammed  up  by  com mniii ties  of 
industrious  beavers,  so  as  to  inundate  the  nagh- 
borbood,  and  make  continual  swamps.  i 

During  a  midday  halt  in  one  of  these  beaver  I 
valleys.  Captain  Bonneville  left  his  compauiona,  I 
and  strolled  down  the  course  of  the  stream  to  reo    \ 
onnoitre.     He  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  he 
came  to  a  beaver  pond,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of 
one  of  its  painstaking  inhabitants  busily  at  work 
upon  the  dam.     The  curiosity  of  the  captain  was 
aroused,  to  behold  the  mode  of  operating  of  this 
fer-fitraed  architect ;  he  moved  forward,  therefore, 
with  the  utmost  caution,  parting  the  branches  of 
the   water    willows    without  making  any  noise, 
until  haying  attained  a  position    comniandiug  a 
view  of  the  whole  pond,  he  stretched  himself  flat 
on  the  ground,  and  watched  the  aohtary  work- 
man.    In  a  little  while,  three  others  appeared  at 
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the  bead  of  the  dam,  bringing  sticks  and  bushes. 
With  these  they  proceeded  directly  to  tlie  barrier, 
vhicb  Captain  Bonneville  perceived  was  in  need 
of  repair.  Having  depoaited  their  loada  upon  the 
broken  part,  they  dived  into  the  water,  and 
shortly  reappeared  at  the  surface.  Each  now 
brought  a  quantity  of  mud,  with  which  he  woidd 
plaster  the  sticks  and  bushes  just  deposited.  Thb 
Idnd  of  umBOury  was  continued  for  some  time,  re* 
peated  supplies  of  wood  and  mud  being  brought, 
and  treated  in  the  same  manner.  This  done,  the 
industrious  beavers  indulged  in  a  little  recreation, 
diasing  each  other  about  the  poud,  dodging  and 
whisking  about  on  the  sor&ce,  or  diving  to  the 
bottom ;  and  in  their  frolic,  often  slapping  tlieir 
buls  on  the  water  with  a  loud  clacking  sound, 
Wbile  they  were  thus  amusing  themselves,  an- 
other of  the  fraternity  made  his  ap]iearance,  and 
looked  gravely  on  their  sports  for  some  time,  with- 
out offering  to  join  in  them.  He  then  climbeil 
the  bank  close  to  where  the  captain  was  con- 
cealed, and,  rearing  himself  on  his  hind  quailers, 
in  a  sitting  position,  put  his  fore  paws  sgainst  a 
young  pine-tree,  and  l)egan  to  ent  the  bark  with 
liis  teeth.  At  times  he  would  tear  off  a  small 
piece,  and  holding  it  between  his  paws,  and  re- 
tting his  sedentary  position,  would  feed  him.'>elf 
with  it,  after  the  fashion  of  a  monkey.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  beaver,  however,  was  evidently  to  cut 
down  the  tree ;  and  he  was  proceeding  with  his 
work,  when  he  was  alarmed  by  the  approach  of 
Captain  Bonneville's  men,  who,  feeling  anxious 
at  the   protracted  absence  of  their  leader,  were 
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coming  in  search  of  him.     At  the  souud  of  their'l 
voices,  all  the  beavers,  bnsj  aa  well  as  idle,  dived  1 
at  once  beueatli  the  BudUoe,  and  were  no  more  lo 
be  seen.     Captain   Bonneville  regretted  this  in- 
terruption.    He  hud  heard  much  of  t]ie  sagacity 
of  the  beaver  in  cutting  down  trees,  in  which,  it 
is  said,  they  manage  to   make  them  £ill  vaia  tlie 
water,   and  in   such  a  position  and  direction  as 
may  be  must  favorable  icir  couvejance  to  the  de>  ^ 
sired    point.     In   the   present  ini^tance,  the  tree  * 
was  a  tail  stnught  pine,  and  as  it  grew  perpendic- 
ularly, and  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring, 
the  beaver  could  have  felled  it  in  any  direction  he 
pleased,  if  really  capable  of  exercising  a  discretion 
in   the  matter.     lie  was  eviilently   e 
"  belting "  the    tree,  and   his   first  iodHiun  had  | 
been  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  water, 

Captjuu  Bonneville,  however,  discredits,  oi 
whole,  the  alleged  sagacity  of  the  beaver  in 
particular,  and  thinks  the  animal  has  no  other  1 
aim   than  to  get    the    tree  down,   without    any  | 
of  the  subtle  calculation  as  to  its  mode  or  direc-  I 
tion  of  falling.     This    attribute,  he  thinks,  has  I 
been  ascribed  to  them  from  the  circumstance,  that  ' 
moat  trees   growing  near    water-courses,    either 
lean  bodily  towards  the  stream,  or  stretch  tlkeir 
largest  limbs  in  that  direction,  to  benefit  by  the 
space,  the  light,  and  the  air  to  be  fonnd  there. 
The  beaver,  of  conrse,  attacks  those  trees  ■? 
are  nearest   at  baud,  and   on  the  banks  of  tl 
stream   or    pond.       He    makes    incisit 
them,  or,  in  technical  phrase,  belts  them  veith  1 
teeth,  and  when  they  &II,  they  naturally  take  thdfl 
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1  in  which  their  triiuks  or  brancheB  pre- 
pouderate. 

"  I  Lave  often,"  saya  CapWin  Bonneville,  "  seen 
trees  meaauritig  eighteen  iuchea  in  diameter,  at 
the  places  where  they  had  been  cut  through  by 
the  beaver,  but  they  lay  in  all  direoiioiiB,  and 
often  very  inconveniently  for  the  after  purposes 
of  the  auinml.  In  tact,  so  little  ingenuity  do  they 
at  times  display  in  this  particular,  that  at  one  of 
our  camps  on  Snake  River,  a  beaver  was  found 
with  his  head  wedged  into  the  cut  which  he  had 
made,  the  tree  having  fallen  upon  him  and  held 
him  prisoner  until  he  died." 

Great  choice,  according  to  the  capuin,  is  cer- 
tainly displayed  by  the  heaver  in  selecting  the 
wood  which  is  to  furnish  bark  for  winter  pro- 
vision. The  whole  heaver  household,  old  and 
young,  set  out  upon  thia  business,  and  will  often 
make  long  journeys  before  they  are  suited. 
Sometimes  they  cut  down  trees  of  the  largest 
Mze  and  then  cull  the  branches,  the  bark  of  which 
is  most  to  their  taste.  These  they  cut  into 
lengths  of  about  three  feet,  convey  them  to  the 
water,  and  float  them  to  Iheir  lodges,  where  they 
are  stored  away  for  winter.  They  are  studious 
of  cleanliness  and  comfort  in  their  lodges,  and 
after  their  repasts,  will  carry  out  the  sticks  from 
which  they  have  eaten  the  tork,  and  throw  them 
into  the  current  beyond  the  barrier.  They  are 
jealous,  too,  of  their  terrilories,  and  extremely 
pugnacious,  never  permitting  a  atraoge  beaver  to 
enter  their  premises,  and  oftien  fighting  with  such 
virulence  as  almost  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces. 
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In  the  spring,  which  ie  the  breeding  seasoa, 
male  leaves  the  female  at  home,  and  sets  off 
a  tour  of  pleasure,  rambling  often  lo  a  great  dis-  I 
tunce,  recreating  himself  in  every  clear  aod  quiet 
expanse  of  water  on  his  way,  and  climbing  the 
banks  cfccusionally  to  ieaet  upon  the  tender 
BprouU  of  the  young  willows.  As  summer  ad- 
vances, he  gives  up  his  bachelor  rambles,  and 
bethinking  himself  of  housekeeping  dudes,  re- 
turns home  to  his  mate  and  his  new  progeny, 
and  marshals  them  k11  for  the  fora^ng  expeditioa 
in  quest  of  winter  provisions. 

After  having  shown  the  public  spirit  of  this 
praiseworthy  little  animal  aa  a  member  of  a  com- 
munity, and  his  amiable  and  exemplary  conduct 
as  Uie  father  of  a  ftunily,  we  grieve  to  record  the 
perils  with  which  he  is  environed,  and  the  snares 
set  for  him  and  his  painstaking  household. 

Practice,  says  Captain  Bonneville,  has  given 
such  a  quickness  of  eye  to  the  experienced  trap* 
per  in  all  that  relates  to  his  pursuit,  that  he  can 
detect  the  slightest  sign  of  beaver,  however  wild ; 
and  although  the  lodge  may  be  concealed  by 
dose  thickets  and  overhanging  willows,  he  can 
generally,  at  a  single  glance,  make  an  accurate 
guess  at  the  number  of  ita  inmates.  He  now 
goes  to  work  to  set  hia  trap ;  planting  it  upon 
die  shore,  in  some  chosen  place,  two  or  threo 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  se- 
cures it  hy  a  chain  to  a  pole  set  deep  in  the  mnd. 
A  small  twig  is  then  stripped  of  its  bark,  and  one 
end  is  dipped  in  the  "medicine,"  as  the  trappers 
term  the  peculiar  bait  which  they  employ.     This 
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end  of  the  atick  rises  about  four  inches  above  the 
enrjace  of  the  water,  the  other  end  is  planted  be- 
tween the  jaws  of  the  trap.  The  beaver,  poa- 
sesatng  an  itctite  senae  of  amell,  is  aoon  attracted 
by  the  odor  of  the  bait.  As  he  raises  Ins  nose 
towards  it,  hia  foot  ia  caaght  in  the  trap.  Id  his 
fright  he  throws  a  somerset  into  the  deep  water. 
The  trap,  being  festened  to  the  pole,  reaiats  all 
his  efforts  to  drag  it  to  the  shore  ;  the  chain  by 
which  it  ia  festened  defies  his  teeth ;  he  struggles 
for  a  time,  and  at  length  sinks  to  the  bottom  and 
is  drowned. 

Upon  rocky  bottoms,  where  it  is  not  poasible  to 
plajit  the  pole,  it  is  thrown  iato  the  etreain.  The 
beaver,  when  eutrajiped,  often  gets  fastened  hy 
the  chain  to  sunken  loga  or  floating  timber ;  if  he 
gets  to  shore,  he  is  entangled  in  the  thickets  of 
brook  willows.  In  auch  cases,  however,  it  costs 
the  trapper  diligent  search,  and  sometimes  a  bout 
at  swimming,  before  he  finds  liis  game. 

Occasionally  it  happens  that  several  members 
of  a  beaver  Gimily  are  trapped  in  auccession. 
The  survivors  then  become  extremely  shy,  and  can 
scarcely  be  "  brought  to  medicine,"  to  nse  the  trap- 
per's phrase  for  "  taking  the  bait."  In  such  caae, 
the  trapper  ^ves  np  the  use  of  the  buit,  and  con- 
ceals his  traps  in  the  usual  paths  and  croaaing- 
places  of  the  household.  The  beaver  now  being 
completely  "  up  to  trap,"  approaches  them  cau- 
tiously, and  springs  them  ingeniously  with  a  stick. 
At  other  times,  he  turns  the  traps  bottom  upwards, 
by  the  same  means,  and  occasionally  even  drags 
tliem  to  the  barrier  uiid  conceals  them  in  the  mud. 
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The  trapper  now  gives  up  the  contest  of  ingenuity, 
and  shouldering  his  traps,  marches  off,  admitting 
that  he  is  not  yet  "  up  to  beaver." 

On  the  day  following  Captain  Bonneville's  su- 
pervision of  the  industrious  and  frolicsome  com- 
munity of  beavers,  of  which  he  has  given  so  edify- 
ing an  account,  he  succeeded  in  extricating  himself 
from  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  and  regaining 
the  plain  to  the  eastward,  made  a  great  bend  to 
the  south,  so  as  to  go  round  the  bases  of  the 
mountains,  and  arrived  without  ftirther  incident 
of  importance,  at  the  old  place  of  rendezvous  in 
Green  River  Valley,  on  the  17th  of  September. 

He  found  the  caches,  in  which  he  had  deposited 
his  superfluous  goods  and  equipments,  all  safe,  and 
having  opened  and  taken  from  them  the  necessary 
supplies,  he  closed  them  again ;  taking  care  to 
obliterate  all  traces  that  might  betray  them  to  the 
keen  eyes  of  Indian  marauders. 
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^BMN  the  18th  of  September,  Captain  Bou- 

J5K1  Qcvil'^  ^nd  his  three  compaoionB  set  out, 
ftS^m  bright  and  early,  to  rejoin  the  main  party, 
from  whidi  they  had  parted  on  Wind  River. 
Their  route  lay  up  the  Green  Elver  Valley,  with 
that  stream  on  their  right  hand,  and  beyond  it, 
the  range  of  Wind  River  Mountains.  At  tlie 
head  of  the  valley,  they  were  to  pass  through  a 
detile  which  would  bring  them  out  beyond  the 
northern  end  of  these  mountains,  to  the  head  of 
Wmd  River ;  where  they  expected  to  meet  the 
main  party,  according  to  arrangement. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  dangerous 
nature  of  this  neighborhood,  infested  by  roving 
bands  of  Crows  and  Blackfeet ;  to  whom  the  nn- 
merons  defiles  and  passes  of  the  country  afford 
capital  places  for  ambush  and  surprise.  The  trav- 
ellers, therefore,  kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  every- 
thing that  might  give  intimation  of  lurking  danger. 
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About  two  hours  after  nuddaj,  aa  they  readied 
the  summit  of  a  hill,  the^  discovered  bufialo  on 
tlie  plain  below,  running  in  every  direction.  One 
of  the  men,  too,  fimcied  he  heard  the  report  of  a 
gun.  It  was  concluded,  therefore,  that  there  waa. 
some  party  of  Indians  below,  hunting  the  buffido. 

The  horses  were  immediately  concealed  in  a 
narrow  ravine;  and  the  captain, mounting  an  emi- 
nenee,  hut  concealing  liiniself  from  view,  reconnoi- 
tred the  whole  seighborhood  with  a  telescope. 
Not  an  Indian  waa  to  be  seen ;  bo,  after  halting 
about  on  hour,  he  resumed  his  journey.  Con^ 
Tijiced,  however,  that  he  was  in  a  dangeroo* 
neighborhood,  he  advanced  with  the  utmost  caor 
tion ;  winding  his  way  through  hollows  and  rayineSir 
and  avoiding,  as  much  aa  possible,  any  open  traat,i 
or  rising  ground,  that  might  betray  his  little  party] 
to  the  watchful  eye  of  an  Indian  scout. 

Arriving,  at  length,  at  the  edge  of  the  op^ 
meadow-laud  bordering  on  the  river,  he  agatn 
observed  the  buffalo,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  scam- 
pering in  great  alarm.  Once  more  concealing  the 
horses,  he  .and  his  companions  remained  for  a  long 
time  watching  the  various  groups  of  the  animals, 
as  each  caught  the  panic  and  started  off;  but  they 
sought  in  vain  to  discover  the  cause. 

They  were  now  about  to  enter  the  monntaia 
defile,  at  the  head  of  Green  lUver  Valley,  where;' 
they  might  be  waylaid  and  attacked  j  they, 
fore,  arranged  the  packs  on  their  horses,  in 
manner  most  secure  and  convenient  ioi  su 
ilight,  should  Bach  be  necessary.  Tiiis  done, 
again  set  forward,  keeping  the  most  aiiKious  look-] 
out  in  eveiy  direction. 
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It  waa  now  drawing  towank  evening  s  but  they 
coutd  not  think  of  enoimpiug  for  the  night,  in  a 
place  80  full  of  danger.  Captain  Bonneville,  there- 
fore, determiued  to  halt  about  guiiBet,  kindle  a  fire, 
as  if  for  encampment,  to  cook  aod  eut  suppoi* ; 
but.  as  Boon  aa  it  waa  sufficiently  dark,  to  mijte  a 
rapid  move  for  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and 
seek  some  aeduded  spot  for  their  uight's  lodgings. 

Accordingly,  aa  the  sun  went  down,  the  little 
party  came  to  a  halt,  mode  a  large  lire,  spitted 
buffalo  meat  on  wooden  sticks,  and,  when 
sufficiently  roasted,  planted  the  savory  viands 
before  them ;  cutting  off  hnge  slices  with  their 
hunting  knives,  and  supping  with  a.  hunter's  a]i- 
petite.  The  light  of  their  fire  would  not  fait,  as 
tiiey  knew,  to  attract  the  attention  of  any  Indian 
horde  in  the  neighborhood  (  but  they  trusted  to 
be  off  and  away,  before  any  prowlers  could  reach 
the  place.  While  they  were  supping  thus  hastily, 
however,  one  of  their  party  suddenly  storied  up, 
utd  shouted  "  Indians  ! "  All  were  instantly  on 
dieir  feet,  with  their  rifles  in  their  hands  ;  but 
oould  see  no  enemy.  The  man,  however,  de- 
dared  that  he  had  seen  an  Indian  iidvancing, 
cautiously,  along  the  trail  which  they  had  made  in 
ng  to  the  encampment ;  who,  the  moment  he 
perceived,  had  thrown  himself  on  the  ground, 
and  disappeared.  He  urged  Captain  BonuevUle 
instantly  to  decamp.  The  captain,  however,  took 
the  matter  more  coolly.  Tlie  single  fact,  that  the 
Vidian  had  endeavored  to  hide  himself  convinced 
him  that  he  was  not  one  of  a  party,  on  the  ad- 
vance  to   make  an  attack.     lie   was,   probably, 
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■ome  Mont,  who  bad  followed  vp  ibdr  tndl,  imdl 
be  oune  in  BgfaA  of  ibor  Sr«.  H«  wonld,  ia 
Midi  cMe,  retant,  and  report  wlnt  be  had  leen  to 
hu  compaaioag.  Tbe^e.  soppoaiig  ibe  wkhe  men 
had  encamped  for  the  night,  wouM  keep  iloaf 
until  Tery  Ute.  when  all  ibonld  be  atleep.  "Hey 
woald,  tiieo,  according  to  InduD  tactics,  make 
their  st«KltJij  approa':faes,  and  [dace  diemedves  ia 
UDbtuIi  anmnd,  preparatory  to  Uieir  attack,  at 
llie  tiflual  how  of  dayiight. 

Such  wa£  Captain  BoaneviUe's  ooQclwdon  ;  in 
con8e(]uence  of  which,  he  counselled  his  men  to 
keep  perfectly  quiet,  and  act  as  if  free  from  all 
alarm,  imti]  the  proper  time  arrived  for  a  morie. 
TTiey,  accordingly,  oontinued  their  repast  with 
pretended  appetite  and  jollity ;  and  then  tfimmed 
and  re|Jeaished  their  fire,  as  if  for  a  bivouac 
As  Boon,  however,  as  the  night  had  completely 
get  in,  they  left  their  fire  blazing ;  walked  quietly 
among  the  willows,  and  then  leaping  into  their 
Baddies,  mode  off  as  noiselessly  as  possible.  Jo. 
proportion  as  they  left  the  point  of  danger  behind 
them,  they  relaxed  in  their  rigid  and  anxious  tad' 
tumity,  and  began  to  Joke  at  the  expense  of  their 
enemy ;  whom  they  pictured  to  themselvea  mous- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  their  deserted  fire, 
waiting  for  the  proper  (ime  of  attack,  aad  pre- 
paring for  a  grand  disappointment 

Atwut  midnight,  feeling  satisfied  that  they  bad 
gained  a  secure  distance,  they  posted  one  of  their 
number  to  keep  watch,  in  case  the  enemy  should 
follow  on  theh  trail,  and  then,  turning  abruptly 
into  a  dense  and  matted  thicket  of  willowB,  halted 
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for  the  night  at  the  foot  of  the  n 

of  making  for  the  summit,  as  they  had  origmally 

ill  tended. 

A  trapjier  in  the  wilderness,  like  a  Bailor  on 
the  ocean,  enaU^ea  morsels  of  enjoyment  in  the 
midst  of  tronhle,  anrl  sleeps  soundly  when  sw- 
poimded  by  danger.  The  little  party  now  made 
their  arrangements  for  sleep  with  perfect  calnmesa ; 
they  did  not  venture  to  make  a  fire  and  cook,  it 
ia  true,  though  generally  done  by  hunters  when- 
ever they  come  to  a  halt,  and  have  provisions. 
They  comforted  themaelvea,  however,  by  smoking 
a  tranquil  pipe ;  and  then  calling  in  the  watch, 
and  turning  loose  Ite  horseB,  stretcheil  themselves 
on  their  pallets,  agreed  that  whoever  should  first 
Awake,  should  rouse  the  rest,  and  in  a  tittle  while 
were  all  in  aa  sound  sleep  as  though  iu  the  midst 
of  a  fortress. 

A  little  before  day,  they  were  all  on  the  alert ; 
it  was  the  hour  for  Indian  maraud.  A  sentinel 
was  immediately  detached,  to  post  himself  at  a 
little  distance  on  their  trail,  and  give  the  alarm, 
should  he  see  or  hear  an  enemy. 

With  the  first  blink  of  dawn,  the  rest  sought 
the  horses  ;  brought  them  to  the  camp,  and  tied 
them  up,  until  an  hour  after  sunrise ;  when,  die 
sentinel  having  reported  that  all  was  well,  they 
sprang  once  more  into  their  saddles,  and  pursued 
the  most  covert  and  secret  paths  up  the  mountain, 
avrading  the  direct  route. 

At  noon,  they  hailed  and  made  a  hasty  repast ; 
and  then  bent  their  course  bo  as  to  regain  the 
route  from  whidi  they  had  diverged.     They  were 
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now  made  Benaible  of  the  dauger  fi^m  wliich  they 
had  just  escaped.  There  were  tracks  of  Indians 
who  had  evidently  been  in  pursuit  of  them;  but 
had  recently  returned,  baffled  in  their  search. 

Trusting  tlutt  they  hiid  now  got  a  &ir  start, 
and  could  not  be  overtaken  before  night, 
case  the  Indiana  should  renew  the  chose,  thej 
pushed  briskly  forwani,  and  did  not  encamp  nut 
late ;  when  they  cautiously  concealed  themseli 
in  a  secure  nook  of  the  mountmns. 

Without  any  further  alarm,  ibey   made  &i 
way  to   the  head  waters    of    Wind    River,  and 
reached  the    neighborhood    in    which    they  had 
appointed  the  rendezvous  with  their  companions. 
It  was  within  the  precincts  of  the  Crow  country; 
the  Wind  River  Valley  being  one  of  the  &vorita 
haunts  of  that  restless  tribe.     After  much  sesrch- 
ing,  Captain  Botineville  came  upon  &  trail  which 
had  evidently  been  made  by  his  main  party, 
was  so  old,  however,  that  he  feared  his  peopli 
might  have  left   the    neighborhood ;    driven 
perhaps,    by   some  of  those  war    parties 
were  on   the  prowl.      He  continued  his 
with  great  anxiety,  and  no  little  fetigue  ; 
horses  were  jaded,  and  almost  crippled,  by 
forced  marches   and   scramblinga   through  rocky 
defiles. 

On  the  following  day,  about  noon,  Captain 
Bonoeville  came  upon  a  deserted  camp  of  his 
people,  from  which  they  had,  evidently,  turned 
back ;  but  he  could  find  no  signs  to  Indicate  why 
they  had  done  so  ;  whether  they  had  met 
misfortune,  or  molestation,  or  in  what 
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they  had  gone.     He   was  u 
perplexed. 

On  the  following  day,  he  resumed  hia  march 
with  increaaing  anxiety.  The  feet  of  his  horses 
had  by  this  time  become  so  worn  aud  wounded  by 
the  rocks,  that  he  bad  to  make  moccasins  for 
diem  of  faufPalo  liide.  About  noon,  he  came  to 
another  deserted  camp  of  his  men  ;  but  soon  after 
lost  their  trail.  After  great  search,  he  once  more 
found  it,  turning  in  a  southerly  direction  along 
the  eastern  bases  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains, 
which  towered  to  the  right.  He  now  pushed 
forward  with  all  possible  speed,  in  hopes  of  over- 
tdkiug  the  party.  At  night,  he  slept  at  another 
of  their  camps,  froin  which  they  had  but  recently 
departed.  When  the  day  dawned  sufficiently  to 
distinguish  objects,  he  perceived  the  danger  that 
must  be  dogging  tlie  heels  of  bis  main  party. 
All  about  the  camp  were  traces  of  Indians,  who 
must  httve  been  prowling  about  it  at  the  time  his 
people  had  passed  the  night  there ;  and  who  must 
stni  he  hovering  about  them.  Convinced,  now, 
that  the  mam  party  could  not  be  at  any  great 
distance,  be  mounted  a  scout  on  the  best  horse, 
and  sent  him  forward  to  overtake  them,  to  warn 
them  of  their  danger,  and  to  order  them  to  halt, 
until  he  should  rejoin  them. 

In  the  afternoon,  to  his  great  joy,  he  met  the 
Bcont  returning,  with  six  comrades  feova  the  Tnnin 
party,  leading  fresh  horses  for  his  accommodation  ; 
and  on  the  following  day  (September  25th),  all 
bands  were  once  more  reunited,  after  a  separa- 
tion of  nearly  three  weeks.     Their  meeting  was 
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hearty    and    joyous ;    for    they    had    both    ex- 
perienced daugers  iitid  perplexities. 

The  main  iwrty,  in  pnrsning  their  course  up 
the  Wind  River  Valley,  had  been  dogged  the  whole 
way  by  a  war  party  of  Crows.  In  one  plaoe, 
they  had  been  fired  upon,  but  without  injury ;  in 
another  place,  one  of  their  horsea  had  been  cut 
loose,  and  carried  off.  At  length,  they  were  so 
closely  beset,  that  ihey  were  obliged  to  moke  a 
retrograde  move,  lest  tiiey  should  he  surprised  awl 
orercome.  This  was  the  movement  which  had 
caused  such  perplexity  to  Captain  Bonneville. 

The  whole  party  now  remained  encamped  for 
two  or  three  days,  to  give  repose  to  both  men  and 
horses.  Some  of  the  trappers,  however,  pursued 
tiieir  vocations  about  the  neighboring  streams. 
While  one  of  tlicm  wna  setting  his  traps,  ho 
heard  the  tramp  of  horses,  and  looking  up,  be- 
held a  party  of  Crow  braves  moving  along  at  no 
great  distance,  with  a  conwderable  cavalcade. 
The  trapper  hastened  to  conceal  himself  but  i 
discerned  by  the  quick  eye  of  tlie  savages. 
whoops  and  yells,  they  draped  him  Ihim  his  b 
ing-place,  flouriehed  over  his  head  their  ton 
hawks  and  scalping-knives,  and  for  t 
poor  trapper  gave  himself  up  for  lost. 
Dately,  tlie  Crows  were  in  a  jocose,  rattier  tl 
sanguinary  mood.  They  amused 
heartily,  for  a  wliile,  at  the  espense  of  hia  ter- 
rors ;  and  ailer  having  played  off  divers  Crow 
pranks  and  pleasantries,  suffered  hira  to  depart 
unharmed,  Tt  is  true,  they  stripped  him  < 
pletely,  one  taking  his  horse,  another  hia  g 
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third  Ilia  tritps,  a  fourth  lus  blanket,  aiyl  so  ou, 
Uu'ougli  all  hig  accoutrements,  and  even  his  cloth- 
iDg,  uiiUl  he  vviis  stui-k  miked ;  but  then  they  gen- 
erously mode  hini  a  present  of  an  old  tatttired 
buffiilo  rob^,  and  dismiBsud  him,  with  matiy  com- 
plimentary  apeeclies,  and  much  laughter.  Wbea 
the  trapper  returned  1«  the  camp,  in  such  sorry 
plight,  he  y/as  greeted  with  peals  of  laughter  from 
bis  coDuudes,  and  seemed  more  mortified  by  the 
style  in  which  he  had  be«n  dismissed,  than  re- 
joiced at  escaping  with  his  life.  A  circumstance 
whieh  he  related  to  Captain  Bonneville,  gave 
some  insight  into  the  cause  of  tliis  extreme  jocu- 
larity on  the  part  of  the  Crows.  They  had  evi- 
dently had  a  ran  of  luck,  and,  like  winning 
gamblers,  were  in  high  good  humor.  Among 
twenty-ail  fine  horses,  and  some  mules,  which 
composed  their  cavalcade,  tlie  trupper  recognized 
a  number  which  had  belonged  to  Fitzpatrick's 
brigade,  when  they  parted  company  on  the  Big- 
horn. It  was  supposed,  therefore,  that  these 
vagabonds  had  been  ou  liis  trail,  and  robbed  him 
of  part  of  his  cavalry. 

On  the  day  ibllowiug  this  affair,  three  Crows 
come  into  Captain  Bonneville's  camp,  with  the 
most  easy,  innocent,  if  not  impudent  air  imagin- 
able ;  walking  about  with  that  iin])ertarbable 
coolness  aud  unconcern,  iu  which  the  Indian 
rivals  the  fine  gentleman.  A^  they  had  not  been 
of  the  set  which  stripped  the  trapper,  though 
evidently  of  the  same  band,  they  were  not 
molested.  Indeed,  Ca]Hain  Bonneville  treated 
them  with  his  usual    kiuduess    aud    hospitality ; 
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and  even  to  pass  the  night  there.  At  the  game 
time,  however,  he  caused  a  strict  watch  to  be 
maintained  on  all  their  movements  ;  and  at  night, 
EtAtioned  an  armed  sentinel  near  Ihem.  The 
Crows  remonstrated  against  the  latter  being 
armed.  This  only  made  the  captain  suspect  them 
to  be  spies,  who  meditated  treachery ;  he  re- 
doubled, therefore,  \m  precautious.  At  the  same 
time,  he  assured  his  guests,  that  while  thej  were 
perfectly  welcome  to  the  shelter  and  comfort 
his  camp,  yet,  should  any  of  their  tribe 
to  approach  during  the  night,  they 
certainly  be  shot ;  which  would  be  a  veiy  unfd 
tonate  drcumstance,  and  much  to  be  deploi 
To  the  latter  remark,  they  fiiUy  assented ;  and 
shortly  afterward  commenced  a  wild  song,  or 
chant,  which  they  kept  up  for  a,  long  tinie,  and  in 
which,  they  very  probably  gave  their  friends, 
who  might  be  prowling  around  the  camp,  notice 
that  the  white  men  were  on  the  alert.  The 
night  pjwaed  away  without  disturbance.  In  the 
morning,  the  three  Crow  guesta  were  very  presi- 
ing  that  Captain  Bonneville  and  hia  party  should 
accompany  them  to  their  camp,  which  they  said 
was  dose  by.  Instead  of  accepting  their  in- 
vitation. Captain  Bonneville  took  bis  departure 
with  all  possible  dispatch,  eager  to  be  out  of  the 
vidnity  of  such  a  piratical  horde ;  nor  did  he 
relax  the  diligence  of  his  march,  until,  on  the 
second  day,  he  reached  the  banks  of  liie  Sweet 
Water,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
and  a  hea\-y  fall  of 
traces  of  his  course. 
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He  now  contiDiied  on  for  some  few  days,  t 
slower  jwce,  round  the  point  of  the    i 
towards  Green  River,  and  arrived  once  more  at 
the  CBchea,  on  the  14th  of  October. 

Here  tLey  found  tracea  of  the  band  of  Indians 
who  had  hunted  them  in  (he  defile  towards  the 
head  waters  of  Wind  River.  Having  lost  all 
trace  of  tliein  on  their  way  over  the  mountains, 
they  had  iiimed  and  followed  back  their  trail 
down  Green  River  Valley  lo  the  caches.  One  of 
these  they  had  discovered  and  broken  open,  but 
it  fortnnately  contained  nothing  but  fragments  of 
old  iron,  which  they  had  scattered  about  in  all 
directions,  and  then  departed.  In  examining 
their  deserted  camp,  Captun  Bonneville  dis- 
covered that  it  numbered  thirty-nine  fires,  and 
had  more  reason  than  ever  to  congratulate  him- 
self on  tuiving  escaped  the  clutches  of  such  a  for- 
midable band  of  freebooters. 

He  now  turned  his  course  southward,  under 
cover  of  the  mountains,  and  on  the  25th  of 
October  reached  Liiierge's  Ford,  a  tributary  of 
the  Colorado,  where  he  came  suddenly  upon  the 
trail  of  this  same  war  party,  which  had  crossed 
the  stream  bo  recently,  that  the  banks  were  yet 
wet  with  the  water  that  had  been  splashed  upon 
them.  To  judge  fi'om  their  tracks,  they  could 
not  be  less  than  three  hundred  warriors,  and 
apparently  of  the  Crow  nation. 

Captain  Bonneville  was  estreraely  uneasy  lest 
this  overpowering  force  should  come  upon  him  in 
some  place  where  he  would  not  have  the  means 
of  fortifying  himself  promptly.     He  now  moved 
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towards  IIa.iie'8  Fork,  another  tribatary  of  the 
Colorado,    where    be    encamped,    and    remained 
duiing    the    26th   of  October.     Seeing   a  large 
clowd  of  smoke  to  the  south,  he  supposed  it  to 
arise  from  some  encampment  of  Shoshoniee,  aud 
sent    scouts    to    procure    information,    and    to 
purchase    a   lodge.     It  was,  in  tiict,  a  band  of 
Shoshoiiies,  but  with  them  were  encamped  Fit»-   I 
pati-ick  and  his  party  of  trappers.     That  acttvftl 
leader  had  an   eveuti'ul    story  to  relate  of  hia  1 
fortunes  in   the  country  of  the   Crows.     AftwJ 
parting  with  Captain  Bouneville  on  the  banks  of  I 
the  Bighorn,  he  made  for  the  west,  to  trap  upon  1 
Powder  aud  Tongue  rivers.     He    liad  between  1 
twenty  and  thirty  men  with  him,  and  about  one  I 
hundred  horses.     So  large  a  cavalcade  could  not  'J 
pass  through  the  Crow  country  without  attracting  fl 
the  atlentioa  of  its  freehooting  hordes.     A  larga  1 
band  of  Crows  were  soon  on  their  traces,  audV 
came  up  with  (Jicm  on  tlie  5ch  of  September,  jostl 
as  they  had  reached  Tongue  River.     Tlie  Crawl 
chief  came   forward   with  great   appearance  ofT 
friendslup,  and  proposed  to  Fitzpatrick  that  U 
should  encamp   together.     The  latter,  howevei*a 
not  having  any  faith  m  Crows,  declined  the  ia-l 
vitution,  and  pitched  his  camp  three  miles  otL% 
lie  then  rode  over,  with  two  or  three  i 
visit  the  Crow  chie^  by  whom  he  was  received  j 
with  great  apparent  cordiality.     lu   the   mesn- 
time,  however,  a  party  of  young  braves,  who 
considered  them  absolved  by  his  distrust  &om  alt 
scruples  of  honor,  made  a  circuit  privately,  a 
dashed  into  his  encampment.     Captain  Ste 
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who  had  remained  there  m  the  absence  of  Fitz- 
patrick,  behaved  with  great  spirit ;  but  the 
Crows  were  too  numerous  and  ai^tive,  Tliey  hud 
got  possesHion  of  the  camp,  and  Boon  made  booty 
of  everything  —  carrying  off  all  the  horses.  On 
their  way  baek  they  met  Fitzpatrick  retunung  to 
his  camp ;  and  finished  their  exploit  by  riiling 
and  nearly  stripping  him. 

A  negotiation  now  took  place  between  the 
plundered  white  men  and  the  triumphant  Crows  ; 
what  eloquence  and  management  Fitzpatrick 
made  ase  of,  we  do  not  know,  but  he  succeeded 
in  prevaOing  upon  the  Cruw  chieftain  to  return 
him  his  horses  and  many  of  his  traps  ;  together 
with  hia  rifles  and  a  tew  rounds  of  ammunition 
for  each  man.  He  then  set  out  with  all  speed  to 
abandon  the  Crow  country,  before  he  should  meet 
with  any  fresh  disasters. 

After  his  departure,  the  consciences  of  some 
of  the  most  orthodox  Crows  prieked  them  sorely 
for  having  suffered  such  a  cavalcade  to  escape 
oat  of  their  hands.  Anxious  to  wipe  off  so  foul 
a  stigma  on  the  reputation  of  the  Crow  nation, 
fliey  followed  on  his  trail,  nor  quit  hovering 
about  him  on  his  march  until  they  had  stolen  a 
number  of  his  best  horses  and  mules.  It  was, 
doubtless,  this  same  band  which  came  upon  the 
lonely  trapper  on  the  Popo  A^e,  and  generously 
gave  him  on  old  buffalo  robe  in  exchange  for  his 
rifle,  his  traps,  and  all  his  accoutrements.  With 
these  anecdotes,  we  shall,  for  the  present,  take 
our  leave  of  the  Crow  country  and  its  vagabond 
cliivalry. 
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■ROSSING    an  eleval«d   ridge,   CapWJ^ 
BoDDeville  now  came  upon  Bear  RJver,. 

I  which,  from  its  source  to  its  eDtranoo 

a  tlie  Great  Salt  Lake,  describea  the  figure  of 
a  horseshoe.  One  of  the  principal  head  waters 
of  tide  river,  although  supposed  to  abound  with 
beaver,  has  never  been  visited  by  the  trapper  j 
rising  among  rugged  mountiiina,  and  being  bar- 
ricodoed  by  fallen  pine-trees  and  tremendons  preo? 
ipices, 

Proceeding  down  this  river,  tlie  party  enr, 
camped,  on  the  6th  of  November,  at  the  outlet 
of  a  lake  about  thirty  miles  long,  and  &om  twpi 
to  three  miles  in  width,  completely  imbedded  ik 
low  ranges  of  mountains,  and  connected  wil 
Bear  River  by  an  impassable  Bwamp.  It  is 
tlie  Little  T/ike,  to  distinguish  tt  from  the 
one  of  suit  water. 

On  the  lOlh  of  Sovenilier,  Captain  Bonneville 
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a'a  place  111  tlie  neighborhood  which  is  quite 
a  region  of  natural  curiosities.  An  area  of 
about  half  o.  mile  square  preGeiite  a  level  surface 
of  white  clay  or  fiillera'  earth,  perfectly  spotless, 
resembling  a  great  slab  of  Pariau  marble,  or  a 
Bheet  of  dazzling  snow.  The  effect  is  strikingly 
beanttiul  at  all  times  :  in  summer,  when  it  \a  sur- 
rounded with  verdure,  or  iu  autumn,  when  it 
contrast  il«  bright  immaculate  suriuce  with  the 
wittered  herbage.  Seen  from,  a  distant  emi- 
nence, it  then  shmes  like  a  nuiror,  set  in  the 
brown  landscape.  Around  tbia  plain  are  clus- 
tered numerous  springs  of  various  sizes  and 
temperatures.  One  of  them,  of  scaldiug  heat, 
boils  iiiriausly  and  Incessantly,  rising  to  the 
lieight  of  two  or  three  feet.  In  another  place, 
there  is  an  aperture  in  the  earth,  from  which 
rashes  a  column  of  steam  that  forms  a  perpetual 
cloud.  The  ground  for  some  distance  around 
sounds  hollow,  and  startles  the  solitary  trapper, 
aa  he  hears  the  tramp  of  his  horse  ^ving  the 
sound  of  a  muffled  drum.  He  pictures  to  him- 
self a  mysterious  gulf  below,  a  place  of  hidden 
fires,  and  gazes  round  him  with  awe  and  uneasi- 

The  most  noted  curiosity,  however,  of  this 
singular  region,  is  the  Beer  Spring,  of  which 
trappera  give  wonderful  accounts.  They  are 
said  to  turn  aaide  from  their  route  through  the 
country  to  drink  of  its  waters,  with  aa  much 
eagerness  as  die  Arab  seeks  some  famous  well 
of  the  desert.  Captain  Bonneville  describes  it 
3  having  the  taste  of  beer,     Ilis  men  drank  it 
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with  avidity,  anA   in  copious  drau^ts. 
not  appear  to  him  to  possess  any  medicinal  prop- 
erties, or  ta  produce  any  peculiar  effects.     The 
Indians,  however,  reiiise  to  taste  it,  and  endeavor 
to  perBuiule  the  white  men.  from  do 

We  have  lieard  this  also  called  the  Soda  Spi 
and  dtscribed  as  containing  iron  and  sulpbi 
probably  possesses  some  of  the  properties  of 
BalJston  water. 

The  tjme  had  now  arrived  for  Captain  Bonni 
vdle  to  go  in  quest  of  the  jiarty  of  ii-ee  trapper^ 
detached  in  the  beginning  of  July,  under  the 
mand  of  Mr.  Ilodgkiss,  to  trap  upon  the  head 
waters  of  Salmon  River.  His  intention  was  to 
nnite  them  with  the  party  with  which  he  was  at 
present  travelling,  that  all  might  go  into  qoarters 
togelJier  for  the  winter.  Accordingly,  on  the 
11th  of  November,  he  took  a  temporary  leave 
of  his  band,  appointing  a  rendezvous 
Itiver,  and,  accompanied  by  tliree  men,  set  out 
npon  his  journey.  His  route  lay  acroBS  thfti 
plain  of  the  Portneuf,  a  tributary  stream  of 
Snake  River,  called  afier  an  unibrtuual^t  Cana-j 
dian  trapper,  murdered  by  the  Indians.  The 
whole  country  through  which  he  passed,  borer 
evidence  of  volcanic  convulsions  and  oonflagr^ 
dons  in  the  olden  time.  Great  masses  of  \sn- 
lay  scattered  about  in  every  direction  ;  the  cragi 
and  cliff's  had  apparently  been  under  the  action 
of  fire ;  the  rocks  in  some  places  seemed  to  hava 
been  in  a  state  of  fusion ;  the  plain  wa^  rent  and 
split  with  deep  chasms  and  gullies,  some  of  which 
were  partly  filled  with  lava. 
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They  had  not  jiroceeded  fer,  howeyer,  before 
they  Baw  a  party  of  horsemen,  galloping  full  tilt 
towards  them.  They  instantly  turned,  and  made 
full  speed  for  the  covert  of  a  woody  Htream,  to 
fortify  themselves  among  the  trees.  The  Indiana 
came  to  a  halt,  and  one  of  them  came  forward 
alone.  He  reached  Captain  Bonneville  and  hia 
men  just  as  they  were  dismounting  and  ahont  to 
post  tbemselves.  A  few  words  dispelled  aU  un- 
easiness. It  was  a  party  of  twenty-five  Banneck 
Indians,  friendly  to  the  whites,  and  they  proposed, 
flirough  their  envoy,  that  both  parties  should  en- 
camp together,  and  hunt  the  buffalo,  of  which 
they  had  discovered  several  large  herds  hard  by. 
_  Captain  Bonneville  cheerfully  assented  to  their 
proposition,  being  curious  to  see  their  manner  of 
hut)  ting. 

Both  parties  accordingly  encamped  together  ou 
a  convenient  spot,  and  prepared  for  the  hunt, 
t  The  Indians  first  posted  a  boy  on  a  small  hill 
near  the  camp,  to  keep  a  lookout  for  enemies. 
The  "  mnners,"  then,  as  they  are  called,  mounted 
on  fleet  horses,  and  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
moved  slowly  and  cautiously  toward  the  buffalo, 
keeping  as  much  as  possible  out  of  sight,  in  hol- 
lows and  ravuies.  Wlien  within  a  proper  dis- 
tance, a  signal  was  given,  and  they  all  opened  at 
once  like  a  pack  of  hounds,  with  a  fiill  chorus  of 
yells,  dashing  into  the  middle  of  the  herds,  and 
hmnohing  their  arrows  to  the  right  and  left.  The 
plain  seemed  absolutely  to  shake  under  the  tramp 
<rf  the  buffalo,  as  they  scoured  off.  The  cows  in 
belong  panic,  the  bulls  furious  with  rage,  utter- 
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ing  deep  roars,  and  occasionally  turning  with  a. 
desperatu  rush,  npon  their  pursue ra.  Nothing 
could  surpass  the  spirit,  grace,  and  dexterity,  with 
which  the  Indians  managed  dieir  horses  ;  wheel- 
ing and  coursing  amoDg  t!ie  affrighted  herd,  and- 
launching  their  arrows  with  unerring  aim. 
the  midst  of  the  apparent  confusion,  they  selected 
their  viclims  with  perfect  judgment,  geaeniJly 
aimmg  at  the  fattest  of  the  cows,  the  fleeh  of  the- 
bull  being  nearly  worthlesa,  at  this  setisi 
year.  In  a  few  minutes,  each  of  the  hunters  had 
crippled  three  or  four  cows.  A  single  shot  was 
soflkient  for  the  purpose,  and  the  animal,  once 
maimed,  was  left  to  be  completely  dispatched  at 
the  end  of  the  chase.  Frequently,  a 
killed  on  the  spot  by  a  single  arrow,  ia  one  in*'' 
stance,  Captain  Bonneville  saw  an  Indian  shoot 
his  arrow  completely  through  the  body  of  a  cow, 
so  that  it  struck  in  the  ground  beyond.  The 
bulla,  however,  are  not  so  easily  killed  as  the 
cows,  and  always  cost  the  hunter  several  ar- 
rows, sometimes  making  battle  upon  tlte  horses, 
and  clkasing  theui  furiously,  though  severely 
wounded,  with  the  darts  still  sticking  in  their 
flesh. 

The  grand  scamper  of  the  hunt  being  ove. 
Indians  proceeded  to  dispatch  the  animals 
had  been  disabled;  then  cutting  up  the  carcaaadt,' 
they  returned  with  loads  of  meat  to  the  oamp, 
where  the  choicest  pieces  were  soon  roasting  be-' 
fore  large  fires,  and  a  hunters'  feast  succeeded 
at  which  Captain  BonnevUle  and  his  men  wen 
qualified,  by  previous  fasting,  to  perform  their 
parts  with  great  vigor. 
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Some  men  are  b^iI  Lo  wax  valui'oUB  ugion  a 
fiill  stomach,  sdiI  such  seemed  to  be  the  case  with 
the  Bimneck  braves,  nhu,  iu  pruportioa  as  they 
onunmed  themselves  with  bufTalo  meiit,  gi«w 
BtoQt  of  heart,  undl,  the  supper  at  an  end,  they 
be^D  to  chaat  wur  souge,  settiug  forth  their 
mighty  deeds,  and  the  victories  they  had  gained 
over  the  Blackieet.  Warming  with  the  theme, 
and  inflaling  themselves  with  their  own  eulogies, 
tbese  magnanimous  heroes  of  the  trencher  would 
Btart  up,  advance  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
t  of  the  fire,  and  apostrophize  most  vehe- 
mently their  Blackfeet  enemies,  as  though  they 
had  been  within  hearing.  Ruffling,  and  swell- 
ing, and  snorting,  and  slapping  their  breusts,  and 
brandidiing  their  arms,  they  would  vociferate  all 
,  their  exploits  ;  reminding  the  Blackfeet  how  they 
had  drenched  their  towns  iu  tears  and  bloort;  enu- 
merate the  blows  they  had  inflicted,  the  warriors 
they  had  slain,  the  scalps  they  had  brought  off  in 
triumph.  Then,  having  said  everything  that 
could  stir  a  man's  spleen  or  pique  his  valor,  they 
would  dare  their  imaginary  hearers,  now  that  the 
Bannecks  were  few  in  number,  to  come  and  take 
their  revenge  —  receiving  no  reply  to  this  valor- 
ous bravado,  they  would  conclude  by  all  kinds  of 
sneers  and  insults,  deriding  the  Blackfeet  for  das- 
tards and  poltroons,  that  dared  not  accept  their 
challenge.  Such  is  the  kind  of  ewaggering  and 
rodomontade  in  which  the  "  red  men  "  are  prone 
indulge  in  their  vainglorious  momenta ;  for, 
with  all  their  vaunted  taciturnity,  they  ai-o  vclie- 
mently  prone  at  times  to  become  eloquent  about 
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and    to    sound  tbeir   i 


their    exploi 
pet 

Having  vented  their  valor  in  this  fierce  effer-  | 
vescence,  the  Banneck  braves  grailually  cahned. 
down,  lowered  their  crests,  amoolhed  their  ruffled 
feathers,  and  betook  themselvea  to  sleep,  without 
placing  a  single  guard  over  their  camp ;  bo  that, 
had  the  Blackfeet  taken  them  at  their  word,  but 
few  of  these  braggart  heroes  might  have  survived 
for  any  further  boasting. 

Oil  the  tbllowiug  morning,  Captain  Bonneville 
porchnsed  a  supply  of  bufHtlo  meat  from  his  bra^  J 
gadodo  friends ;  who,  with  all  their  vaporing,  were  I 
in  fact  a  very  forlorn  hoi-de,  destitute  of  fire-arms* , I 
and  of  almost  everyihing  that  constitutes  richeS  I 
in  savage  life.  The  bargain  concluded,  the  Ban-  - 
necks  set  off  for  their  village,  which  was  situated,  I 
they  said,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Portneuf,  and  CBp-  J 
tain  Bonneville  and  his  companions  shaped  tiidr  1 
cour>-e  towards  Snake  River, 

Arrived  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  he  found  || 
it  rapid  and  hobterous,  but  not  too  deep  I 
ford^     In    traversing  it,  however,  one  of  tha  I 
horses  was  swept   saddenly  from  his  footing,  and'l 
his  rider  was  flung  from  the  saddle  into  the  midst 
of  the  stream.     Both  horse  and  horseman  v 
extricated  without  auy  damage,  excepting  that  the 
latter  was  completely  drenched,  so  that  it  was 
necessary    to  kindle  a  Are  to  dry  him.     While  J 
they  were  thus  occupied,  one  of  the  party  lookiikgfl 
up,  perceived  an  Indian  scout  cautiously  recoii>  F 
noitring  them  from  the  summit  of  a  neighhoriag  fl 
hill.     The  moment  he  found  himself  discovered,  1 
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ippeared  behind  the  hill.  From  his  furtive 
j,  Captaiu  BonDBviiie  suBpectttl  liim  to 
be  a  acoQt  from  the  Blnckfeet  uimp,  and  that  he 
had  gone  to  report  what  he  had  seen  to  his  com- 
panions. It  would  not  do  to  loiter  in  BuiJi  a, 
neighborhood,  bo  the  kindling  of  tiie  fire  was 
abandoned,  the  drenched  hurHeman  mounted  in 
dripping  condition,  and  the  little  band  pushed  for- 
ward directly  into  the  plain,  going  at  a.  smart 
piice,  until  they  had  gained  a  eonsiderable  dis- 
tftn«e  from  Oie  place  of  supposed  danger.  Here 
encamping  for  the  night,  in  the  midst  of  abun- 
dance of  sage,  or  wonnwood,  which  afforded  fod- 
der for  theii"  horses,  they  kindled  a  huge  fire  for 
the  beneSt  of  their  damp  comrade,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  prepare  a  sumptuous  supper  of  buffalo 
bumps  and  ribs,  and  other  choice  hits,  which  they 
had  brought  with  them.  Ailer  a  hearty  repast, 
relished  with  an  appetite  unknown  to  city  epi- 
ctirea,  they  stretthed  themselves  upon  their 
couches  of  skins,  and  under  the  starry  canopy  of 
heaven  enjoyed  the  sound  and  sweet  sleep  of 
hardy  and  well-fed  mountaineers. 

They  continued  on  their  journey  for  several 
days,  without  any  incident  worthy  of  notice, 
and  on  the  X9th  of  November  came  upon  traces 
of  the  party  of  which  they  were  in  search ;  such 
as  burnt  patches  of  prairie,  and  deserted  camping 
grounds.  All  these  were  carefully  examined,  to 
discover  by  their  freshness  of  antiquity  the  prob- 
able time  that  the  trappers  had  left  them;  at 
length,  after  much  wandering  and  invostigatjug, 
tliey  came  upon  the   regular   trail   of  the   hunting 
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party,  which  led  into  the  mount^na,  and  follow- 
ing it  up  briskly,  came  about  Iwo  o'clock  in  llie 
afternoon  of  the  20th,  upon  the  encampment  of 
HodgkisB  ami  his  b:ind  of  free  trappers,  m  the 
bosom  of  a  mountain  valley. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  these  fi*e  trappers, 
who  were  maatera  of  themselves  and  their  move- 
ments, had  refused  to  accompany  Captain  Bon- 
neville back  U)  Green  River  in  the  preceding 
month  of  July,  preferring  to  trap  about  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Salmon  River,  where  they 
expected  tu  find  plenty  of  heaver,  and  a  less 
dangerous  neighborhood.  Their  hunt  had  not 
been  very  succeasfiil.  They  had  penetrated  the 
great  range  of  mountains  among  which  some  of 
the  upper  branches  of  Salmon  River  take  th^ 
rise,  but  had  become  so  entangled  among  i 
mense  and  almost  impassable  barricades  of  ihllea 
pines,  and  bo  impeded  by  tremendous  precipices, 
that  a  great  part  of  tlieir  season  had  been  wasted 
among  those  mountains.  At  one  time  they  had.  I 
made  their  way  through  them,  and  reached  the 
Bois^e  River;  but  meeting  with  a  band  of 
Banneck  Indians,  from  whom  they  apprehended 
hostilities,  they  had  again  laken  shelter  among  the 
mountains,  where  tliey  were  found  by  CaptMD 
BonneviUe.  In  the  neighborhood  of  their  en- 
campment, the  captain  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  with  a  family  of  those  wanderers  of  the 
mountains,  emphatically  called  "  les  dignes  de 
pitie,"  or  Poordevil  Indians.  These,  however, 
appear  to  have  forfeited  the  title,  for  they  had 
with  them  a  fine  lot  of  skins  of  heaver,  elk,  deer. 
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and  mountain  sheep.  These,  CaptaiD  Bonneville 
purchused  from  tliem  &t  a.  &ir  valuation,  and  Bent 
them  off  astonished  at  their  owii  wealth,  and  no 
doubt  objects  of  envy  to  all  tlieir  pitiful  tribe. 

Being  now  reinforced  by  Hodgkiss  and  his 
band  of  free  trappers,  Captain  Bonneville  pat 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  united  [lartiea,  and 
Bet  out  to  rejoin  those  he  liad  recently  left  at  the 
Beer  Spring,  that  they  might  all  go  into  winter 
quarters  on  Snake  River.  On  his  route,  he  en- 
countered many  heavy  falls  of  snow,  which 
melted  almoet  immediately,  so  aa  not  to  impede 
his  march,  and  on  tlie  4th  of  December  he  foimd 
his  other  party,  encamped  at  the  very  place  where 
he  had  partaken  in  the  buffaJo  hunt  with  the 
Bannecks. 


That  braggart  horde  ' 
tliree  miles  off,  and  wei 
and  festivity,  and  more 
celebrating   a   prodigioi 


'aa  encamped  but  about 
;  just  then  in  high  glee 
swaggering  than  ever, 
'ctory.     It   appeared 


that  a  party  of  their  braves  being  out  on  a  hunt- 
ing excursion,  discovered  a  band  of  Blackfeet 
moving,  as  they  thought,  to  surprise  their  hunt- 
ing camp.  The  Bannecks  immediately  posted 
themselves  on  each  side  of  a  dark  ravine,  through 
which  the  enemy  must  pass,  and  just  as  they 
were  entangled  in  .the  midst  of  it,  attacked  them 
with  great  fury.  The  Blackfeet,  stmck  with 
sudden  panic,  threw  off  their  buffalo  robea  aod 
fled,  leaving  one  of  their  warriors  dead  on  the 
spot.  The  victors  eagerly  gathered  up  the 
spoils :  but  their  greatest  prize  was  the  scalp  of 
the  Blackfoot  brave.     This  they  bore  off  in  tri- 
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umph  to  their  village,  where  it  had  ever  sinca 
been  an  object  of  the  greatest  e.Yultadon  and 
rejoicing.  It  had  been  elevated  upon  a  pole  in 
the  centre  of  the  village,  where  the  warriors  had 
celebrated  the  Bciilp  dance  round  it,  with  nar 
feasts,  war  soDgs,  and  warlike  harangnes.  It 
had  then  been  given  up  to  the  women  and  boys ; 
who  had  paraded  it  up  and  down  the  village  with 
shouts  and  chants  and  antic  dances ;  occasionally 
Ruling  it  with  all  kinds  of  tamita,  invectives, 
and  revilings. 

The  Black&et,  in  this  afiair,  do  not  appear  to 
have  acted  up  to  the  character  which  has  ren- 
dered them  objects  of  such  terror.      Indeed,  their 
conduct  in  war,  to  the  inesperienced  observer,  is 
fill!   of  inconsistencies ;    at    one    time   they    are 
headlong  in  courage,  and  heedless  of  danger  ;  at    , 
another  time  cautions  almost  \a  cowardice.     ~ 
understand    these     apparent    incongruities, 
must  know  their  piinciples  of  warfare.     A  war   | 
party,  however  triumphant,  if  Ihey  lose    a  i 
rior  in  the  light,  bring  back  a  cause  of  moaming  I 
to  their    people,  which  casts    a  shade  over 
glory  of  their  achievement.     Hence,  the  Ititliaa  I 
is  oflen  less  fierce  and  reckless  in  general  battle,  \ 
than  he  is  in  a  private  brawl :  and  the  chiefe  are  i 
checked  in  their  boldest  undertakings  by  the  fear  j 
of  sacrificing  their  warriors. 

This  peculiarity  is  not  confined  to  the  Black- 
feet.     Among  the  Osages,  says  Captain  Bonne-  I 
vilte,  when  a  warrior  falU  in  battle,  his  comrades,  j 
thou^  they  may  ha^'«  fought  with  consummats  I 
valor,  and  won  a  glorious  victory,  will  leave  th^  I 
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arms  upoii  the  field  of  battle,  and  returning  home 
with  dejected  countenances,  will  halt  without  the 
encampment,  and  wait  until  the  relatives  of  the 
Bltua  come  forth  and  invite  them  to  mingle  again 
with'  their  people. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

it  the  rortnauf.  —  Fine  spHnKS.  —  The  Bbh- 
t  —  thiiir  honeWy.  —  Cttplahi  Bonneville  pn- 
pare>  (m  bd  expedition.  —  Chmtmw.  —  The  American 
Falls.  —Wild  scenery.  —  Fuhine  Fiillg.  —  Snake  Indiam.— 
Scenery  on  the  Brnnean.  —  View  of  rolcanic  country  from 
a  mountain.  —  Powder  River.  —  ShOBhokues,  or  Koot  Dig- 
gers —  Iheir  eharactBr,  babita,  habitations,  dogs.  — Taoi^ 
at  Its  UK  shift. 

iN  esublishiiig  lib  winter  camp  near  tbe 
I  Portneuf^  Ciiplatn  Bonoeville  had  dmwii 
le  little  dislAhce  from  his  Ban- 
neck  friends,  to  avoid  oil  nnnoyance  from  tLeir 
intiiDscjr  or  intraaious.  In  so  doing,  however,  he 
hitd  been  obliged  to  tAke  up  bis  quarters  on  the 
ostreme  edge  of  the  flul  land,  where  he 
compassed  with  ice  and  snow,  and  had  Dotfaii 
better  for  his  horses  to  subsist  on  than  worm' 
The  Batmecks,  on  the  contrary,  were  encain] 
among  fine  springs  of  water,  where  there 
grass  in  abundance.  Some  of  these  springs  gush 
out  of  the  earlb  in  sufflcient  quantity  to  turn 
mill ;  and  runiish  beautiful  streams,  clear  as  crys- 
tal, and  full  of  trout  of  a  large  sire  :  which 
be  seen  dartirig  about  the  tranaparont  water, 
in  regularly.  The  snow 
fallen  frequently,  and  in  large  qnantiliea, 
covered  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  a  foot; 
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the  continuei]  coldness  of  the  weather  prevented 
any  thaw. 

By  degrees,  a  cjistniat  which  at  fir?t  subsisted 
between  the  Indians  and  the  trapperv,  subsided, 
and  gave  way  to  mutual  confidence  and  good-will. 
A  few  presents  convinced  the  chiefs  that  the  while 
men  were  their  friemls :  nor  were  the  white  men 
wanting  Id  proofs  of  the  honesty  and  good  faith  of 
their  saTage  neighbors.  Occasionally,  the  deep 
snow  and  the  want  of  fodder  obliged  them  to  turn 
their  weakest  horses  out  to  roatn  in  quest  of  f,v»- 
tenauce.  If  they  at  nuy  time  strayed  to  the 
camp  of  the  Bannecks,  they  were  inimediately 
brought  back.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  if  the  stray  horse  happened,  by  any  chance, 
to  be  in  vigorous  plight  and  good  condition, 
though  he  was  equally  sure  to  be  returned  by 
the  honest  Bannecks,  yet  it  was  always  after  the 
lapse  of  several  days,  and  in  a  very  gaunt  and 
jeded  state;  and  always  with  the  remark,  that 
they  had  found  him  a  long  way  off.  The  uo- 
diaritable  were  apt  to  surmise  that  he  had,  in  the 
interim,  been  well  used  up  iu  a  buifulo  hunt;  but 
those  accustomed  to  Indian  morality  iu  the  matter 
of  horseflesh,  considered  it  a  singular  evidence  of 
honesty,  that  he  should  be  brought  back  at  all. 

Being  convinced,  therefore,  from  these  and 
other  circumstances,  that  hia  people  were 
encamped  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  tribe  as  hon- 
est as  they  were  valiant,  and  satisfied  that  they 
would  pass  their  winter  unmolested,  Captain 
Bonneville  prepared  for  a  reconnoitring  expcili- 
tion  of  great    extent    and    peril.      This   wii?,    to 
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penetrate  to  the  Hudsou's  Bay  estflbtishmenta  a 
the  bauks  of  tbe  Cuhiinbia,  and  to  mnke  himself 
HMJuaiDlcd  with  the  country  and  the  Inctian  tribea  ; 
it  being  one  part  of  Lis  acheme  to  establish  a 
trading  post  *omewhere  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
river,  so  tia  to  participate  in  the  trade  lost  to  the 
United  States  by  tlie  capture  of  Astoria.  This 
expedition  would,  of  course,  take  him  through 
the  Suuke  Kiver  country,  and  across  the  Blue 
Mountains,  the  scenes  of  so  much  hardship  and 
diBHgter  to  Hunt  and  Crooks,  aud  tlieir  Astorian 
bands,  who  lirst  explored  it,  and  he  would  have 
to  pass  through  it  in  the  same  frightful  season, 
the  depth  of  winter. 

The  idea  of  risk  and  hardship,  however,  only 
served  to  stimulate  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the 
captain.  He  chose  three  corapaiiiotis  for  his  jour- 
ney, put  up  a  small  stock  of  necessaries  in  the 
most  portable  form,  and  selected  five  horsee  and 
mules  for  themselves  aud  their  baggage.  He  pro- 
posed to  rejoin  his  band  in  the  early  part  of 
March,  at  the  winter  encampment  ueiLT  the  Fort- 
neuf  All  these  arrangements  being  completed, 
he  mounted  his  horse  on  Christmas  morning',  and  ' 
set  off  with  liis  three  comrades.  They  halted  a 
little  beyond  the  Banneck  camp,  and  made  their 
Christmas  dinner,  which,  if  not  a  very  merry, 
was  a  very  hearty  one,  after  which  tliey  resumed 
their  journey. 

They  were  obliged  to  travel  slowly,  to  spare  . 
ibeir  horses ;  for  the  snow  had  increased  in  depth  , 
to  eighteen  inches ;  and  though  somewhat  packed  i 
and  frozen,  was  not  sufficiently  so  to  yield  firm  i 
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fbotitig.  Their  route  Iny  to  the  west,  down  along 
the  left  aide  of  Snnke  River  j  anil  rhey  were  sev- 
eral days  in  reacliitig  the  first,  or  Ameriean  Falls. 
The  bunks  of  the  river,  for  a  considertible  dis- 
tance, both  aboreaiid  below  the  fails,  have  a  vol- 
canic character :  masses  of  basaltic  rock  are  piled 

upon  another ;  the  water  makes  its  way 
throQgh  their  broken  chasms,  boiling  through 
BUTOw  channels,  or  pitching  in  beautiful  cascades 
over  ridges  of  basaltic  columns. 

Beyond  these  falls,  they  came  Ui  a  picturesque, 
but  incoiisideruble  stream,  called  the  Cnssi^.     It 

tlirough  a  level  valley,  about  four  miles 
wide,  where  the  soil  is  good ;  but  the  prevalent 
coldness  and  dryness  of  the  climate  is  unfavor- 
able to  vegetation.  Near  to  tliis  stream  there  is 
small  mountain  of  mica  slate,  including  garnets. 
Granite,  in  email  blocks,  is  likewise  seen  iu  this 
neighborliood,  and  white  saiidst'>ne.     From    this 

,  the  travellers  had  a  prospect  of  the  snowy 
heights  (^  the  Salmon  River  Mountains  to  the 
north  ;  the  nearest,  at  least  Hfty  miles  distant. 

pursuing  his  course  westward.  Captain 
B<Hineville  generally  kept  several  miles  from 
Biutke  River,  crossing  the  heads  of  its  tributary 
Btreams;  though  he  often  found  the  open  country 
«o  encumbered  by  volcanic  rocks  as  to  render 
travelling  extremely  difficult.  Whenever  he  ap- 
proached Snake  River,  he  found  it  nuining 
through  a  broad  chasm,  with  steep,  perpendicular 
udes  of  basaltic  rock.  Alter  several  days'  travel 
Bcross  a  level  plain,  he  came  lo  a  part  of  llie 
river  which    filled  him   with    astonishment    and 
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Bdmiralion.  As  far  as  [he  eye  could  reach,  the 
river  was  walled  in  by  perpendicular  cliffa  two 
hundred  and  lifty  feet  high,  beetling  like  dark 
and  gloomy  hatilements,  white  blocka  and  frag- 
ments lay  in  mateefl  at  their  feet,  in  the  midst  of 
the  boiling  and  whirling  current.  Just  above, 
the  whole  etream  pitched  in  one  cascade  above 
forty  feet  in  height,  with  a  thundering  sound, 
casting  up  a  volume  of  spray  that  hung  in  the 
air  like  a  silver  misL  These  are  called  by 
the  Fishing  FatU,  hs  the  salmon  are  taken 
in  immense  quantities.  They  cannot  get 
these  fulls. 

After  encamping  at  this  place  all  night, 
tain  Bonneville,  at  sunrise,  descended  with  bis 
party  through  a  narrow  ravine,  or  rather  crevice, 
in  the  vast  wall  of  basaltic  rock  which  bordered 
the  river  [  this  being  the  only  mode,  for  many 
miles,  of  gettitig  to  the  margin  of  the  etreani. 

The  snow  lay  in  a  thin  crust  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  so  that  their  travelling  was  ninch 
more  easy  than  it  had  been  hitherto, 
were  foot  tracks,  also,  made  by  the  natii 
which  greatly  facilitated  their  progress, 
eioually,  they  met  the  inhabitants  of  this  wild 
gion ;  a  timid  race,  and  but  scantily  provided 
with  the  necessaries  of  life.  Their  dress  con- 
sisted of  a  mantle  about  four  feel  square,  formed 
of  strips  of  rabbit  skins  sewed  together:  this 
Ihey  hung  over  their  shoulders,  in  the  ordinary 
Indian  mode    of  wearing    the    blanket.      Their 


bowi 
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tipped  with  obsidian,  which  abounds  in  the  u 
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borhood.  Their  huta  were  shaped  like  hayslaclis, 
(Hid  constructed  of  branches  of  willow  covered 
villi  long  grass,  so  na  to  be  warm  and  uomfort- 
able.  OccasionHllj,  they  were  surrounded  hj 
small  incloaurea  of  wormwood,  about  three  feet 
faigb,  which  gave  them  a  cottage-like  appearance. 
Three  or  four  of  tbese  teoemeuU  were  occasiou- 
fllly  grouped  together  iu  some  wild  tiiid  striking 
eitUHiion,  and  had  a  picturesque  effect.  Some- 
times they  were  in  suflicient  number  to  form  a 
small  hamlet.  From  these  people,  Captain  Bon- 
neville's parly  frequently  purehnsed  salmon,  dried 
n  admirable  manner,  as  were  likewise  the 
roea.  This  seemed  to  be  their  prime  article  of 
iood  ;  but  they  were  extremely  anKious  lo  get 
buffalo  meat  in  exchange. 

The  higb  walls  and  rocks,  within  which  the 
trevellers  had  been  so  long  inclosed,  now  occa- 
sionally presented  openings,  through  which  they 
were  enabled  to  ascend  lo  the  plain,  and  to  cut 
off  considerable  bends  of  (he  river. 

Thranghout  the  whole  extent  of  this  vast  and 
singular  chasm,  the  scenery  of  the  river  is  said 
to  be  of  the  most  wild  and  romantic  character. 
The  rocks  present  every  variety  of  masses  and 
grouping.  Numerous  small  streams  come  rush- 
ing and  boiling  through  narrow  clelle  and 
ravines :  one  of  a  considerable  size  issued  from 
the  face  of  a  precipice,  within  twenty-five  feet 
of  its  snmmit ;  and  after  running  in  nearly  a 
horizontal  line  for  about  one  hniidred  feet,  fell, 
by  iiumei'ous  small  cascades,  to  the  rocky  bank 
of  [he  river. 
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In  iu  cnreer  tbrougli  this  vaat  and  Eiiignlar 
defile,  Snake  River  in  upwards  of  three  hundred 
yards  wide,  and  as  clear  as  spring  water.  Some- 
tinies  it  steals  along  with  a  tranquil  and  iioiselese 
course ;  at  other  limes,  for  miles  and  miles,  it 
dashes  on  iu  a  thousand  rapids,  wild  and  beauti- 
ful to  the  eye,  and  lulling  the  ear  with  the  mt 
tumult  of  plasliiug  waters. 

Many  of  the  tributary  streanie  of  Snake  Rjver 
rival  it  in  the  wildness  and  picturesqueness  of 
their  scenery.  That  ealled  the  Bruueau  is  partic- 
ularly cited.  It  runs  through  a  tremendous 
chasm,  ralhtir  than  a  valley,  extending  upwards 
of  a  hundred  and  tifly  miles.  You  come  upon  it 
on  a  sudden,  in  traversing  a  level  plain.  It  seema 
as  if  you  could  throw  a  stone  across  from  cliff  to 
cliff;  yel,  the  valley  is  near  two  thousand  fiKt 
deep  :  so  that  the  river  looks  like  an  iuconsideN 
aide  stream.  Basaltic  rocks  rise  perpeudicularly, 
so  that  it  is  impossthle  to  get  from  the  plsin 
to  the  water,  or  from  the  river  margin  to  Ibe 
plain.  The  current  is  bright  and  limpid.  Hoi 
spriugs  are  found  on  the  borders  of  this  river. 
Oue  bursts  out  of  the  cliffs  forty  feel  above  IIib 
river,  in  a  slream  sufiicient  to  turn  a  mill,  wA 
Bends  up  a  cloud  of  vapor. 

We  dnd  a  characieriatic  picture  of  this  vol- 
canic region  of  mouulaius  and  streams,  furnished 
by  the  journal  of  Mr.  Wyelh,  which  lies  before 
UB ;  who  ascended  a  peak  in  the  neighborhood 
we  are  describing.  From  this  summit,  the  coun- 
try, he  says,  appears  an  indescribable  chaos  j  tlio 
tops  of  the  hills  exhibit  the  same  strata  as  far  as 
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the  eye  can  reach  ;  and  ttppeiir  to  have  once 
formeil  the  level  of  the  country ;  aiiiJ  Ihe  valleys 
to  be  formed  hy  (he  sinking  of  the  earth,  rather 
than  the  rising  of  the  liills.  Through  the  deep 
cracks  and  chasms  thus  formed,  the  rivers  and 
brooks  make  their  way,  which  renders  it  difficult 
to  follow  them.  Alt  these  basaltic  chaTinela  are 
called  "  cut  rocks  "  by  the  trappers.  Many  of  the 
moontain  streams  disappear  in  ibe  plains  ;  eitber 
absorbed  by  their  thirsty  soil,  and  by  the  porous 
sarface  of  the  lava,  or  swaUowed  up  in  gulfs  and 
chasms. 

On  the  12th  of  January  (1834),  Captain  Bon- 
neville reached  Powder  River ;  much  the  largest 
stream  that  he  had  seen  since  leaving  the  Port- 
neuf.  He  struck  it  about  three  miles  above  its 
entrance  into  Snake  River.  Here  he  found  him- 
self above  the  lower  narrows  and  defiles  of  the 
latter  river,  and  in  an  open  and  level  country. 
The  natives  now  made  their  appearance  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  evinced  the  most  insati- 
able cariosity  respecting  tlie  white  men ;  sitting 
in  groups  for  hours  together,  exposed  to  the 
bleakest  winds,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  gasing 
upon  the  strangers,  and  watching  every  move- 
ment. These  are  of  that  branch  of  the  great 
Snake  trihe  called  Shoshokoes,  or  Boot  Diggers, 
from  their  subsisting,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
roots  of  the  earth  ;  thongh  they  likewise  take 
fish  in  great  quantities,  and  hunt,  in  a  small  way. 
They  are,  in  general,  very  poor ;  destitute  of  most 
of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  extremely  indolent : 
bat    a  mild,  inoiTensive   race.       They  differ,  in 
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maiiy  respects,  from  the  other  brancli  uf  the  1 
Sunke  tribe,  the  Shoshotiies,  who  possess  horses,.  ■ 
are  more  roving  and  adventurous,  aud  bunt  Ihs  J 
buffalo. 

Ou  ihe  following  day,  ns  Cnptain  Bunneyilla<  I 
approached   the   mouth  of  Powder  Kiver,  he  dia*  J 
covered  at  least  a  hundred  families  of  these  Dig-  ' 
gera,  as  they  are  familiarly  called,  assembled  ia 
one  place.     The  women  and  children  kept  at  a 
distance,  perched    among  the    rocks    and    clif^ ; 
llieir  eager  curiosity  being  somewhiit  dashed  with 
fear.     From  their  elevated  posts,  they  scrutinized 
the  strangers  with  the  most  intense  earnestness ; 
regarding  them  with  almost  as  much  awe  as  if 
they  had  been  beings  of  a  supernatural  order. 

The  men,  however,  were  by  no  means  so  shjt  J 
and  reserved  ;  but    importaned  Captain   Bonna^J 
ville    and  his    companions  excessively  by   the 
cnrioflity.       Nothing  escaped   their  notice  i 
anything  they  could  lay  their  hands  on  ue 
went  tlie  moat  minute  exarainatiou.      To  get  rifl 
of  such  inquisitive  neighbors,  the  travellers  Iceptf 
ou  for  a  considerable    distance,  before  they  e 
camped  for  the  night. 

The  country  hereabout  was  generally  levd* 
and  sandy  ;  producing  very  little  grass,  but  a  coB' 
siderable  quantity  of  sage  or  wormwood.  The 
plains  were  diversified  by  isolated  hills,  all  cut 
off,  as  it  were,  about  the  same  height,  so  as  to 
have  tabular  summits.  In  this  they  resembled 
the  isolated  hills  of  the  great  prairies  eivst  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  ;  especially  those  found  on  the 
pluius  of  the  Arkansas. 
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The  high  precipices  which  had  Lilherto  waUed 
in  the  chfttinel  of  Snake  River  had  now  diaap- 
{leared,  and  the  bauks  were  of  the  ordinary 
.  It  should  be  ohserved,  that  the  great 
Valleys  or  plains  through  which  the  Snake  River 
ground  its  course,  were  generally  of  great 
In-eadth,  extending  on  each  aide  from  thirty  to 
ibrty  miles ;  where  the  view  was  bounded  by  un- 
broken ridgea  of  mounttiiiis. 

The  trafoUerit  found  but  little  snow  in  the 
lei^borhood  of  Powder  River,  though  the 
weather  continued  intensely  cold.  Tliey  leomt 
K  lesBon,  however,  from  tljeir  forlorn  friends,  the 
Boot  Diggers,  which  ihey  subsequently  found  of 
great  service  in  their  wintry  wanderings.  They 
tcquently  observed  them  to  be  fiiruished  with 

j  ropes,  twisted  from  the  bark  of  the  worm- 
mmd.     This  they  used  as  a  slow  match,  carrying 

always  lighted.  Whenever  they  wished  to 
m  themselves,  they  would  gather  together  a 
)  dry  wormwood,  apply  the  match,  and  in  an 
Instant  produce  a  cheering  blaze. 

Captain  Bonneville  gives  a  cheerless  account 
village  of  these  Diggers,  which  he  saw  in 
grossing  the  plain  below  Powder  River.  "  They 
Bye,"  Bays  he,  "  without  any  further  protection 
|K>m  the  inclemency  of  the  season  than  a  sort 
rf  break- weather,  about  three  feet  hi<;h,  com- 
posed  of  sage  (or  wormwood),  Bud  erected 
around  them  in  the  shape  of  a  b^df  moon." 
ever  he  met  with  them,  however,  Ihey  had 
ftlways  a  large    suite    of  half-starved  dogs ;  for 
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Ihinr  Bumals  in  ear^e  as  wdl  as  in  civilis 
fife,  seem  lu  be  die  ODeeomilants  of  beggary. 

Tbeee  do^  it  mast  be  allowed,  were  of  more  I 
Mfle  ifam  tbe  beggarij  cnra  of  dties.  The  Id- 
disi)  cbililreD  Dsed  direm  in  baoliiig  the  small 
game  of  the  neighborhood,  snch  as  rabbits  and 
prairie  dogs;  in  which  mongrel  kind  of  cbase 
they  acquilied  themselTea  with  »>ine  credit. 

Sometimes  the  Diggers  aspire  to  nobler  game,  I 
and  succeed  in  eatr^^iitg  the  antelope,  the  Beet-  1 
e«t  animal  of  the  pruiriea.    The  process  by  which    i 
thb  is  eifecled  is  somewhat  singular.     When  the 
snow  has  diaappeared,  says  Captain  Bonneville, 
Aud  the  ground  become  soft,  the  women  go  into 
the  thickeai  fields  of  wormwood,  and  pulling  it 
up  in  great  quantities,  construct  with  it  a  hedge, 
about  three  feet  high,  inclosing  about  a  hundred 
acreB.     A  single  opening  b  left  for  the  admii 
of  the    game.     This    done,  the   women    conceal  | 
themselves  behind  the  wormwood,  and  wait  pa-  I 
tiently  for  the  coming  of  the  antelopes  ;  which  I 
sometimes  enter  this  spacious  trap  in  considerable   | 
numbers.     As  soon  as   they  are   in,  the  wo 
give  the  signal,  and  the  men  hasten  to  play  their  j 
part.     But  one  of  them  enters  the  peu  at  a  time; . 
and,  after  chasing  the  terrified  animals  round  the  J 
inulosure,  is  relieved  by  one  of  hi^  compauions.  J 
In  this  way  the  hunters  take  their  turns,  reliev--, 
iDg  each  other,  and  keeping  up  a  conlinued  pur-  I 
suit    by  relays,  without    fatigue    to    themselves.  J 
The  poor  antelopes,  in  the  end,  are  so  wearied  ■ 
down,  that  the  whole  pnrty  of  men  enter  and  dis- 
patch  them  with  clubs  —  not  one  escaping  that 
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has  entered  the  iudosure.  The  moi^t  curious  cir- 
cuiDBtanue  in  thia  clinse  is,  tluit  an  animal  bo  fleet 
1  agile  as  the  antelope,  anil  etraiding  for  ita 
life,  siioald  range  round  unJ  roiinil  ibis  fated  iii- 
cloflure,  witliout  attempting  to  overleap  the  low 
harrier  which  surrounds  it.  Such,  however,  is 
to  be  the  fact ;  and  such  their  only  mode  of 
hunting  the  antelope. 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  all  conifurt 
jid  couveuience  in  their  habitations,  and  the  gen- 
eral squaliduess  of  their  appearance,  the  Shosho- 
koes  do  not  appear  to  be  destitute  of  ingenuity. 
They  manufiicture  good  ropea,  and  even  n  toler- 
ably fine  thread,  from  a  sort  of  weed  found  in 
their  neighborliood ;  and  construct  bowls  and 
<  out  of  a  kind  of  basket-work  formed  from 
Boiall  strips  of  wood  plaited :  these,  by  the  aid 
a  little  wax,  they  render  perfectly  water  tight. 
Beside  the  roots  on  which  they  mainly  depend 
r  Bubsistenee,  they  collect  great  quantities  of 
seed  of  various  kinds,  beaten  with  one  hand  out 
of  the  tops  of  the  plants  into  wooden  bowls  held 
for  that  purpose.  The  seed  thus  collected  is 
winnowed  and  parched,  and  ground  between  two 
stones  into  a  kind  of  meal  or  fiour  ;  which,  when 
mixed  with  water,  forms   a  very  palatable  paste 

Some  of  these  people,  more  provident  and  iu- 
lustrious  than  the  rest,  lay  up  a  stuck  of  dried 
salmon,  and  other  fish,  for  winter;  with  these, 
they  were  ready  to  tratRc  with  the  travellers  fur 
any  objects  of  utility  iu  Indian  life ;  giving  a 
e  quantity  in  eichiiuge  lur  an  awl,  a  knife, 
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or  n  fiah-hook.  Others  were  in  the  most  abject 
state  of  waot  aod  BtarratioD,  and  would  evi;u 
gather  up  the  fish-bones  which  the  travellera 
threw  away  after  a  repast,  warm  Ihem  over 
again  at  the  fire,  and  pick  them  with  the  great- 
est avidity. 

The  further  Captain  Bonneville  advanced  into 
the  country  of  these  Root  Diggers,  the  more  evi- 
dence he  perceived  of  their  rude  and  forlorn  con- 
dition. "  They  were  destitute,"  sajs  he,  "  of  the 
necessary  (»vering  to  protect  them  from  the 
weather ;  and  seemed  to  be  in  the  moat  unso- 
phisticated ignorance  of  any  other  propriety  or 
advantage  in  the  use  of  clothing.  One  old  dame 
had  absolutely  nothing  on  her  person  but  a 
thread  round  her  neck,  from  which  was  pendent 
a  solitary  bead." 

What  stage  of  human  destitution,  however,  is 
too  destitute  for  vanity !  Though  these  naked 
and  forlorn-looking  beings  had  neither  toilet 
to  arrange,  nor  beauty  to  contemplate,  their 
greatest  passion  was  for  a  mirror.  It  was  a 
"  great  medieiiie,"  In  their  eyes.  The  sight  of 
one  WHS  sufficient,  at  any  time,  to  throw  them 
into  a  paroxysm  of  eagerness  and  delight ;  and 
they  were  ready  to  give  anything  they  had  for  the 
smallest  frngmeiit  in  which  they  might  behold 
their  squalid  features.  With  this  Simple  instance 
of  vanity  in  its  primitive  but  vigorous  stale,  we 
shall  close  our  remarks  on  the  Boot  Diggers, 
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TEmperatara  of  the  dimnla.  —  Root  Diggers  on  horseback, — 
An  Indian  guide.  —  MounUid  proepecU. — Ths  Grand 
Kond.  —  Difficnllies  on  Snake  River.  —  A  scramble  over  the 
Blue  MouatuitiH.  —  SutTerings  from  hunger.  —  Pruspect  of 
the  Imniahah  Tailey.  —  Tha  eshausted  traveller. 

HE  temperflture  of  the  regions  west  of 
the  Rocky  Monntains  13  much  milder 
than  in  the  same  latitudes  on  the  Atlan- 
tic side  ;  the  upper  plains,  however,  which  lie  at 
a  distance  from  the  sea-coast,  are  subject  in  winter 
to  considerable  vicissitude ;  being  traversed  by  lof- 
ty "  BierraB,"  crowned  with  perpetual  sdow,  which 
often  produce  flaws  and  streaks  of  intense  cold. 
This  was  experienced  by  Captain  Boaaeville  and 
his  corapauiona  in  their  progress  westward.  At 
the  time  when  they  left  (he  Bannecks,  Snake 
River  was  frozen  hard  :  as  they  proceeded,  the 
ice  became  broken  and  floating ;  it  gradually  dis- 
appeared, and  the  weather  became  warm  and 
pleasant,  as  they  approached  a  tributary  stream 
called  the  Little  Wyer ;  and  the  soil,  which  was 
generally  of  a  watery  clay,  with  occasional  inter- 
vals of  EBud,  was  soft  to  the  tread  of  the  horses. 
After  a  time,  however,  the  mountains  approached 
and  flanked  tlie  river  ;  the  snow  lay  deep  in  the 
valleys,  and  the  current  was  once  more  ice-bound. 
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Here  Ihey  were  Tisited  by  a  party  of  Root 
Diggers,  who  were  apparently  rising  in  the 
world,  for  they  had  "  liorse  to  ride  aud  weapon 
lo  wear,"  and  were  altogether  iaetter  clad  and 
equipped  than  any  of  the  tribe  that  Cflplain  Bon- 
neville had  met  with.  They  were  just  from  the 
plain  of  Boisee  River,  where  they  had  letl  a 
number  of  their  tribe,  all  as  well  provided  as 
themselves,  having  guns,  horsed,  uud  comfortable 
uloihJDg.  All  these  they  obtained  Iroai  the 
Lower  Nez  Perefe,  with  whom  tliey  were  in 
habits  of  frequent  trafSe.  They  appeared  to  have 
imbibed  from  that  tribe  their  noncoinbative  prin- 
cipleit,  being  mild  nnd  JDolfeiteive  in  their  man- 
ners. Like  them,  also,  they  had  something  of 
religious  feelings ;  fur  Captain  Bounevitle  ob- 
served that,  before  eating,  they  washed  their 
hands  and  made  a  short  prayer ;  which  he  un- 
derstood  was  their  invariable  custom.  From 
these  IndiatiB,  he  obtained  a  considerable  supply 
of  fish,  and  an  excellent  and  well-coudttioned 
horse,  to  replace  one  which  had  become  too  weak 
for  the  journey. 

The  travellers  now  moved  forward  with  reno- 
vated spirits ;  the  snow,  it  is  true,  lay  deeper  and 
deeper  as  they  advanced,  but  they  trudged  Ott 
merrily,  considering  themselves  weU  provided  fiwi 
the  journey,  which  could  not  be  of  much  long^ 
duration. 

They  had  intended  to  proceed  up  the  banks  of 
Gun  Creek,  a  stream  which  flows  into 
River  from  the  west ;  but  were  assured  by  the 
natives  that  the  route  in  that  direction  was  im- 
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practicable.  The  latter  advised  (hem  to  keep 
along  Snake  River,  where  tliey  would  not  1)6  im- 
peded by  the  Btiow.  Taking  une  of  the  Diggei-3 
for  a  guide,  they  set  off  along  the  river,  and  to 
their  joy  soon  found  (he  country  free  from  snow, 
as  bad  been  predicted,  so  that  their  horses  ouce 
more  had  the  benefit  of  tolerable  pnatnrage. 
Their  Digger  proved  an  excellent  guide,  Irudg- 
iag  cheerily  in  (he  advance.  lie  made  an  un- 
euccessful  shot  or  two  at  a  deer  and  a  beaver, 
but  at  night  found  a  rabbit  hole,  whence  he  ex- 
tracted the  occupant,  upon  which,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  fiah  given  hire  by  the  travellers,  he  made 
a  hearty  supper,  and  retired  to  rest,  filled  with 
good  cheer  and  good  hunior. 

The  next  day  the  travellers  came  (o  where  the 
bills  closed  upon  the  river,  leaving  here  and  there 
intervals  of  undalating  meadow  land.  The  river 
was  sheeted  with  ice,  broken  into  hills  at  long  in- 
tervals. The  Digger  kept  on  ahead  of  the  party, 
crowing  and  recraasing  the  river  in  pursuit  of 
game,  until,  unluckily,  encountering  a  brother 
Digger,  he  atole  off  wi(h  him,  without  the  cere- 
mony of  leave-taking. 

Being  now  left  to  themselves,  they  proceeded 
until  they  came  to  some  Indian  huts,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  spoke  a  langriage  totally  different 
from  any  they  had  yet  heard.  One,  however, 
understood  the  Nea  Perc^  language,  and  through 
him  they  made  inquiries  as  to  their  route.  These 
Indians  were  extremely  kind  and  honest,  and  fur- 
nished them  with  a  small  quantity  of  meat ;  but 
none  of  them  could  be  induced  to  act  as  guides. 
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IinmtidiaEely  in  tbe  route  of  the  travellera  lay  1 
a  high  iDoimtaia,  which  they  asceuded  with  Bome  1 
ilifficully.  The  prospect  from  the  aumrait  ' 
grand  but  disheartening.  Dii-ectly  before  them 
towered  the  loftiest  peaks  of  Imtiwhah,  rising 
fur  higher  than  the  elevated  ground  on  which 
Ihey  stood  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  en- 
abled to  acan  the  course  of  the  river,  dashing 
along  tlirougit  deep  chasius,  between  rocks  and 
precipices,  until  lost  in  a  distant  wilderness  of 
mountaius,  which  closed  the  savage  landscape. 

They  remained  for  a  fong  time  contemplating, 
with  perplexed  and  anxious  eye,  this  wild  congre- 
gation of  moontain  barriers,  and  seeking  to  dis- 
cover some  practiciLble  passage.  The  approach 
of  evening  obliged  them  to  give  np  the  task,  and  I 
to  seek  some  camping  ground  for  the  night.  Mov-  ' 
ing  briskly  forward,  and  plunging  and  tossing 
through  a  suceeesiou  of  deep  snow-drifts  they  at 
length  readied  a  valley  known  among  trappers 
as  the  "  Grand  Rond,"  which  they  found  entirely 
free  from  snow. 

This  is  A  beautiful  and  very  fertile  valley,  about 
twenty  miles  long  and  five  or  six  brond  ;  a  bright 
cold  stream  called  the  Fourehe  de    Glace,  or  Ice 
River,  runs  through  it.     Its  sheltered  aituatioo, 
embosomed  in   mountains,  renders  it  good  pastur- 
ing ground  in    the   winter  time ;  when  the  elk  , 
come  down  to  it  in  great  numbers,  driven  oi 
the  mountains  by  tlie  snow.     The  Indians  theal 
resort  to  it  lo  hunt.     They  likewise  come  to  it  I 
iu  the  summer  time  to  dig  the  caniash  root,  of  J 
which  it  produces    immense  quantities.      Wheaf 
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tbia  plant  la  in  blossom,  the  whole  valley  is  tinted 
bj*  its  blue  flowers,  and  looka  like  tlm  oceuii  wlien 
overcast  by  a  cloud. 

After  passing  a  uight  in  tbia  valley,  tbe  travel- 
lers in  the  morning  soiled  the  neigliboriog  bills, 
to  look  out  for  a  more  eligible  route  than  that 
upon  which  they  had  unluckily  fallen  ;  and,  after 
much  reconnoitring,  determined  to  make  their 
way  once  more  to  tbe  river,  and  to  travel  upon 
the  ice  when  the  banks  should  prove  impassable. 
On  tbe  second  day  after  tbia  determination,  they 
were  again  upou  Snake  River,  but,  contrary  to 
th^r  espectationa,  it  was  nearly  free  fi'om  ice. 
A  narrow  ribbon  ran  along  tbe  shore,  and  aome- 
times  there  was  a  kind  of  bridge  across  tbe 
stream,  formed  of  old  ice  and  snow.  For  a  short 
time  they  jogged  along  tbe  bank  with  tolerable 
facility,  but  at  length  came  to  where  the  river 
foroed  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains, 
winding  between  tremendous  walls  of  basaltic 
rock,  that  rose  perpendicularly  froin  tbe  water 
edge,  frowning  in  bleak  and  gloomy  grandeur. 
Here  difficulties  of  all  kinds  beset  their  path. 
The  snow  vfas  from  two  to  three  feet  deep,  but 
Bofl  and  yielding,  eo  that  tbe  horses  bad  so  foot- 
hold, but  kept  pluuging  forward,  straining  them- 
selves by  perpctuiil  efforts.  Sometimes  tbe  crags 
and  pivmoutories  forced  them  upon  the  narrow 
nbbou  of  ice  that  bordered  the  shore  ;  sometimea 
they  had  to  scramble  over  vast  musses  of  rock 
wiiicb  bad  tumbled  from  tbe  inipemiing  preci- 
pices ;  soraetiraea  ihey  had  to  cross  the  stream 
upon  the  hftzardous  bridges  of  ice  and  snow,  sink- 
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ing  to  the  knee  at  everj  step ;  sometiniee  they  had 
to  scale  slippery  accliviiiea,  and  to  pass  Rtotig  nar- 
row cornices  glazed  with  ice  and  aleet,  a  Bhoulder- 
ing  wall  of  roek  on  one  aide,  a  yawning  precipice    , 
on  the  other,  where  n  single  false  step  would  have  ■ 
heeu  fatal.     In  a  lower  and  less  dungeroua  pasa,'! 
two  of  their  horses  actually  fell  iuio  the  T 
one  wus  saved  with  much  difliculty,  but  the  bold>^ 
uesB  of  the  shore  prevented   their  rescuing  thflj 
other.and  he  was  swept  away  hy  the  rapid  curreoL'] 

In  this  way  ihey  struggled  forward,  manfullyj 
braving  difficulties  and  dangers,  until  they  cameil 
to  where  the  bed  of  the  river  was  narrowed  t 
mere  chasm,  with  perpendicular  walls  of  rock  that] 
defied  all  further  progress.     Turning  their  G 
now  to  the  mountain,  they  endeavored  to  cn)aB| 
directly  over  it ;    but,  after  clambering  nearly  b 
the  summit,  found   their  path  dosed    by  i 
mouu  table  barriers. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  retmcB  theilS 
steps.  To  descend  a  cmgged  mountain,  hoW^ 
ever,  was  more  difficult  and  dangerous  thau  t 
ascend  it.  They  had  to  lower  themselves,  can^ 
tiously  and  slowly,  from  steep  to  steep  :  and,  v 
they  managed  with  diiBcully  to  maintain  their 
own  footing,  to  aid  their  horses  by  holding  OQ 
firmly  to  the  rope  halters,  as  the  poor  animus 
stumbled  among  slippei'y  rocks,  or  slid  down  icy 
declivities.  Thus,  after  a  day  of  intense  cold,  and 
severe  and  incessant  toil,  amidst  the  wildest  of 
scenery,  they  managed,  about  nightfall,  to  reach 
the  camping  ground  from  which  they  bad  started  ' 
in  the  morning,  and  for  the  first  li       '      '  ~ 
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of  their  rugged  rdi]  perilous  eipeiJitiod  felt  their 
hearts  quailing  under  (heir  multiplied  hardships. 

A  hearty  supper,  a  tranquilizing  pipe,  and  a 
Bound  nighl'9  sleep,  put  them  nil  m  better  mood, 
and  in  the  moriiiug  they  tield  ii  coiisultatioti  as  to 
their  future  movements.  About  four  mites  be- 
hind, they  had  reomrked  a  small  riilge  of  moun- 
tftina  approaching  closely  to  tlie  river.  It  was 
determined  to  Bcule  tliia  ridge,  and  seek  a  passage 
into  the  valley  which  must  lie  beyond.  Should 
they  fail  in  this,  bnt  one  alternative  remained — 
To  kill  their  horaes,  dry  the  flesh  for  provisions, 
make  boats  of  the  hides,  and  in  these  commit 
themselves  to  the  stream  —  a  measure  hazardous 
in  the  estreme. 

A  short  march  brought  them  to  the  foot  of  the 
monntain,  but  its  steep  and  cragged  sides  almost 
discouraged  hope.  The  only  chance  of  scaling  it 
was  by  broken  masses  of  rock,  piled  oue  upon 
another,  which  formed  a  succession  of  crags, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  summit.  Up  these  they 
wrought  their  way  with  indescribable  difficulty 
nod  peril,  in  a  zigzag  course,  climbing  from  rock 
to  iwk,  and  helping  their  horses  up  after  themj 
which  scrambled  among  the  crags  like  mountain 
goals ;  DOW  and  then  dislodging  some  huge  stone, 
which,  the  moment  they  had  letl  it,  would  roll 
down  the  mountain,  crashing  and  rebouuding  with 
terrific  din.  It  was  some  time  after  dark  before 
they  reached  a  kind  of  phiiforra  on  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  where  they  could  venture  to  en- 
camp. The  winds,  which  swept  this  naked 
height,  had  whirled  all  the  snow  into  the  valley 
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beneath,  bo  that  the  horses  found  tolerable  winter 
pasturnge  uit  ttie  dry  grass  which  remained  ex- 
posed. The  travellers,  though  hungry  in  the  ex- 
treme, were  fain  lo  make  a  very  frugal  anpper 
for  they  saw  their  journey  was  likely  to  be  pi 
longed  much  beyond  the  auticipaled  terra. 

In  fact,  on  the  followiDg  day  they  diacernt 
that,  although  already  at  a  great  elevation,  they 
were  only  as  yet  upou  the  shoulder  of  the  moun- 
tain. It  proved  to  be  a  great  sierra,  or  ridge,  of 
immense  height,  running  parallel  to  the  coarse  of 
the  river,  swelling  by  degrees  to  lofly  peaks,  bnt 
the  outline  gashed  by  deep  and  precipitoi 
vines.  This,  in  fact,  was  a  part  of  the  cbiiia  of 
Blue  Mountains,  in  which  the  first  adventi 
to  Astoria  experienced  such  hardships. 

We  will  not  pretend  to  accompany  the  trai 
lers  step  by  step  lu  this  tremendous 
Hcrarable,  into  which  they  had  unconsciously  be- 
trayed theroselvea.  Day  ahev  day  did  their  toil 
continue ;  peak  after  peak  had  they  to  traveree, 
struggling  with  difliculties  and  hardships  known 
only  to  the  mountain  trapper.  As  their  couree 
lay  north,  lliey  bad  to  ascend  the  southern  faces 
of  the  heights,  where  the  sua  had  melted  the 
snow,  so  as  to  render  the  ascent  wet  and  slippery, 
and  to  keep  bolb  men  and  horses  continually  oa 
the  strain ;  while  on  ihe  nortliera  sides,  the  snow 
lay  in  such  heavy  masses  that  it  was 
to  beat  a  track,  down  which  the  horses  migl 
led.  Every  now  and  then,  also,  their  way 
impeded  by  tall  and  immerous  pmes, 
whiuh  bad  fallen,  and  lay  in  every  direction. 
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In  tbe  midst  of  these  toils  extA  hanlsbips  their 
provisions  gave  out.  For  three  daya  ihey  were 
without  food,  and  so  reduced  tba.t  tliey  could 
BCttTcely  drHg  themselvea  along.  At  length  one 
of  ihe  mules,  being  about  to  give  out  from  fa- 
tigue and  famine,  they  hastened  to  dispatch  him. 
Husbanding  this  miserable  supply,  they  dried  the 
flesh,  and  tor  three  days  subsialed  upon  the  nu- 
triment extracted  from  the  bones.  Aa  to  the 
t,  it  was  packed  and  preserved  as  long  as 
they  could  do  without  it,  not  knowing  how  long 
they  might  rcmaJD  bewildered  in  these  desolate 
regions. 

"ue  of  the  men  was  now  dispatched  ahead  to 
reconnoitre  the  country,  and  to  discover,  if  pos- 
sible, some  more  practicable  route.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  rest  of  the  parly  moved  on  slowly. 
After  a  lapse  of  three  days,  tbe  scout  rejoined 
1.  He  informed  them  that  Snake  River  ran 
immediately  below  the  sierra  or  mountainous 
ridge  upon  which  they  were  travelling ;  that  it 
free  from  precipices,  and  was  at  no  great 
distance  from  them  in  a  direct  Hue ;  but  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  reach  it  without 
making  a  weary  circuit.  Their  only  course 
would  be  to  cross  the  mountain  ridge  to  the  left. 

Up  this  mountain,  therefore,  the  weary  trav- 
ellers directed  their  steps  ;  and  the  ascent,  in 
their  present  weak  and  exhausted  state,  was  one 
of  the  severest  parts  of  this  most  painful  journey. 
For  two  days  were  they  toiling  slowly  from  cliff 
to  cliff,  beating  at  every  step  a  path  through  the 
snow  for  their  felteriug  horses.     At  length  they 
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reached  the  Bummit,  where  the  snow  was  blown 
off;  but  iu  tlescendiiig  od  the  opposite  side,  they 
were  ofteQ  pluuging  through  deep  drifts,  piled  iu 
the  huUuws  and  rayines. 

Theii'  provisioua  were  now  exhausted,  and 
they  and  iheir  horses  almost  ready  lo  give  out 
with  fatigue  aud  hunger,  wheu  one  afternoon, 
just  as  the  aun  was  sinking  behind  a,  blue  line 
of  distaut  mouutaiu,  they  came  to  the  brow  of  a 
height  from  which  they  beheld  the  smooth  valley 
of  ilie  Immahah  stretched  out  in  smiling  verdure 
below  them. 

The  sight  inspired  almost  a  frenzy  of  delist. 
Boused  to  new  ardor,  they  forgot  tor  a  time  their 
fiitigues,  and  hurried  down  the  mountain,  dragging 
their  jaded  horses  after  them,  and  sometimes 
compelling  them  to  slide  a  distance  of  thirty  or 
forty  feet  at  a  time.  At  length  they  reached  the 
banlis  of  the  Immeliah.  The  young  grass  was 
just  beginning  to  sprout,  and  the  whole  valley 
wore  au  aspect  of  softness,  verdure,  and  repose, 
heightened  by  the  contrast  of  the  frightful  region 
from  which  they  had  just  descended.  To  add  to 
their  joy,  ihey  observed  Indian  trails  along  the 
margin  of  tlie  stream,  and  other  signs  which  gave 
them  reason  to  believe  that  thei*e  was  an  en- 
campment of  the  Lower  Nez  Perces  in  the 
neighborhood,  as  it  was  within  the  accustomed 
range  of  that  pacific  and  hospitable  tribe. 

The  prospect  of  a  supply  of  food  stimolaled 
them  to  new  exertion,  and  they  continued  on  as   , 
fast  as  the  enfeebled  slate  of  themselves  a 
steeds  would  permit.     At  length,  one  of  t 
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more  exhausted  than  the  rest,  threw  himself  upon 
grass,  and  declared  he  could  go  no  further.  It 
was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  rouse  him  ;  his  spirit 
had  given  out,  and  his  replies  only  showed  the 
dogged  apathy  of  despair.  His  companions, 
therefore,  encamped  on  the  spot,  kindled  a  blazing 
fire,  and  searched  about  for  roots  with  which  to 
strengthen  and  revive  him.  They  all  then  made 
a  starveling  repast ;  but  gathering  round  the  fire, 
talked  over  past  dangers  and  troubles,  soothed 
themselves  with  the  persuasion  that  all  were 
now  at  an  end,  and  went  to  sleep  with  the  com- 
forting hope  that  the  morrow  would  bring  them 
into  plentiful  quarters. 


CHAPTER  XXSI. 

Progrena  in  tbe  valler.  —  An  Indian  cavalier.  —  The  Capl^ 
rBllsinla  a  iutbargy.  —  A  Nez  PercA  paCriBTcb.  —  HoBpi^fl 
able  (njHj  merit- —  The  bsld  bead.  —  Bargaining.  —  ValiilJ 
ofanuld  plaid  clonk.  — Tbe  funiJy  borse — The  coat  offl 

Wreai  tranquil  night's  rest  had  suffidendjl 
^filvi    ''^^'<*''^'^  ^^*^  broken-down  traveller 
|{^£ig|  enable   him   to    resume  his  way&rin&l 
and  all  liuuda  set  forward  on  the  Indiaii  tra^l 
With  all  tlieir  eagemeas  to  arrive  within  i 
of  succor,  Huch  was  their  feeble  and   i 
condition,  that  they  advanced  but  slowly.     Nol 
ia  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  they  should  almoi 
have  lost  heart  as  well  as  strength.     It  was  aowl 
(the  16th  of  February)  fifty-three  days  that  they 
had  been   travelling  in  the  midst  of  winter,  ex- 
posed to  all  kinds  of  privations  and  hardships  j 
and  for  the  last  twenty  days  they  had  been  t 
taugletl  in    the  wild  and  desolate  Inbyrintlw  c 
the  snowy  mountains ;  climbing  sjid  descent 
icy  precipices,  and  nearly  starved  with  cold  f 

All  the  morning  they  continued  following  t 
Indian  trail  without  seeing  a  human  l 
were  beginning  to  be  discouraged,  when,  aboolfa 
noon,  they  discovered  a  horseman  at  a  distanoeij 
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He  was  coming  directly  towards  them ;  but  on 
diacoTering  them,  auddeuly  reined  up  hie  steed, 
came  to  a  halt,  and,  after  reconnoitring  them  for 
a  time  with  grea.t  eamestneaB,  seemed  about  to 
make  a  cautious  retreat.  They  eagerly  made 
signs  of  peace,  and  endeavored,  with  the  utmost 
anxiety,  to  induce  him  to  approach.  Ho  re- 
Intoned  for  some  time  in  doubt;  bat  at  length, 
Jiaying  satisfied  himself  that  they  were  not  ene- 
une  galloping  up  to  them.  He  waa  a 
■fine,  haughty-looking  aaviige,  fiincifully  decorated, 
tUkd  mounted  ou  a  high-mettled  steed,  with  gaudy 
trappings  and  equipments.  It  was  evident  that 
lie  was  a  warrior  of  some  consequence  among  his 
tribe.  His  whole  deportment  had  something  ia 
it  of  barbaric  dignity  ;  lie  felt,  perhaps,  hie  tern- 
.forary  superiority  in  personal  array,  and  in  the 
i^irit  of  his  steed,  to  the  poor,  ragged,  travel- 
Worn  trappers,  and  their  half'Starved  horses. 
Approaching  them  with  an  air  of  protectiou,  he 
gave  them  his  hand,  and,  in  the  Nez  Ferc^  lan- 
guage, invited  them  to  his  camp,  which  was  only 
a  few  miles  distant ;  where  he  had  plenty  to  eat, 
Imd  plenty  of  horses,  and  would  cheerfully  shore 
his  good  things  with  them. 

■  His  hospitable  invitation  was  joyftilly  accepted ; 
be  lingered  but  a  moment,  to  give  directions  by 
which  they  might  find  his  camp,  and  then,  wheel- 
ing round,  and  giving  reins  to  his  mettlesome 
Bteed,  was  soon  out  of  sight.  The  travellers  fol- 
lowed with  gladdened  hearts,  but  at  a  snail's 
[nee ;  for  their  poor  horses  could  scarcely  drag 
leg  after  the  other.      Captain   Bonneville, 
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however,   eKperieoced    a    sadden    and    Hingtdsr  1 
chiuige    of   fi«liug.     Hitiierto,  the    necessity  of  T 
conducting   his  party,  and  of  providing  agaiast  1 
every  emergency,  had  kept  hie  mind  upoa  the  T 
Btrelch,  and  his  vrhole  system  braced  and  excit&L  I 
In  no  one  inetance  had  he  flagged  io  spirit,  ( 
felt  diajiosed  to  succnmb.     Now,  however,  that  I 
all  danger  was  over,  and  the  march  of  a  few  1 
miles  would  bring  them  to  repose  and  abundance  I 
his  energies   suddenly  deserted  him;  aod  every  I 
&cu!ty,  mental  and  physical,  was  totally  relaxed. 
He  had  not  proceeded  two  miles  from  the  point 
where  he  had  had  the  interview  with  the  Nex 
Perc^   chief,   when    he    threw   himself  upon   the 
earth,  without  the  power  or  will  to  mo 
cle,  or  exert  a  thought,  and  sank  almost  instantly  I 
into  a  profound  ajid  dreamless  sleep, 
paniona  agiun  came  to  a  halt,  and  encamped  be-  I 
side  him,  and  there  they  passed  the  night. 

The  next  morning  Captain  Bonneville  awak-  ] 
ened  from  his  long  and  heavy  sleep,  much  re-  ] 
freshed ;    and    they  all    resumed  their  creeping 
progress.    They  had  not  been  long  on  the  march, 
when  eight  or  ten  of  the  Nez  Pero6  tribe  came 
galloping    to    meet    them,  leading    fresh   horae»  ■ 
to  bear    them   to    their    camp.     Thus    gallantlyJ 
mounted,  they  felt   new  life  infiisod  into  thetefl 
languid  frames,  and  dashing  forward,  were  soon  | 
at  the    lodges  of  the  Nez  Fercea.     Here  they 
fbund  about  twelve  femilies  living  together,  under 
the  patriarchal  sway  of  an  andent  and  veneraUo 
chie£     He  received  them  with  the  hospitality  of  i 
the  golden  age,  and  with  something  of 
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kind  of  tare ;  for  while  he  opened  his  af  mg  to 
make  them  welcome,  the  only  repast  he  set  be- 
fore diem  consisted  of  roots.  They  could  have 
viehed  for  something  more  hearty  and  eubstan- 
tial ;  but,  for  want  of  better,  made  a  yoracious 
meal  on  these  humble  viands.  The  repast  being 
over,  tba  best  pipe  was  lighted  aiid  sent  round  ; 
and  this  was  a  moat  welrame  luxury,  haviug  lust 
their  smoking  .  apparatus  twelve  days  before, 
among  the  mountoiDs. 

While  they  were  tlius  enjoying  tliemselves, 
their  poor  horses  were  led  to  the  beat  pastures 
he  neigliborliood,  where  they  were  turned 
loose  to  revel  on  the  fresh  sprouting  grass;  so 
that  they  had  better  fare  than  their  masters. 

Captain  Bonneville  soon  felt  himself  quite  at 
home  amuug  these  quiet,  inoffetisive  peojile.  His 
long  residence  among  tlieir  cousins,  the  Upper 
NeE  PerctSs,  hod  made  hira  conversant  with  their 
language,  modes  of  expression,  and  all  their  hab- 
itudes. He  soon  found,  too,  that  he  was  well 
known  among  tliem,  by  report,  at  least,  from  tbe 
constatit  int«rcli3nge  of  visits  and  messages  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  the  tribe.  They  at 
first  addreHsed  him  by  his  name,  giving  liitn  Jiis 
title  of  captain,  with  a  French  accent ;  but  they 
1  gave  him  a  title  of  their  own,  which,  as 
usual  with  Indian  titles,  had  a  peculiar  significa- 
In  the  case  of  the  capbia,  it  had  some- 
what of  a  whimsical  origin. 

As  he  sat  chatting  and  smoking  in  the  midst 
of  them,  he  would  occasionally  take  off  his  cap. 
Whenever  he  did  so,  there  was 
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the  surrounding  circle-  The  IndioDS  would  half  { 
riiie  from  their  recambent  posture,  and  gaze  upon  I 
his  tmcovered  head,  with  their  usual  ezclamadoD  | 
of  astonisbment.  The  worthy  captain  was  ( 
pletely  bald ;  a  phenomenon  very  surpriung  I 
in  their  eyea.  They  were  at  a  loss  to  know  ] 
whether  he  had  been  aealped  in  battle,  oi 
Joyed  a  natural  immunity  Iram  that  belligerent  I 
infliction.  In  a  little  while,  he  beoune  known  I 
among  them  by  an  Indian  name,  signi^ng  "  the  I 
bald  chief."  "  A  soubriijiiet,"  observea  the  cap-  I 
tain,  "  for  which  I  can  lind  no  parallel  in  history  I 
since  the  days  of  '  Charles  the  Bald.' " 

Although  the  travellers  bad  banqueted  on  i 
and  been  regaled  with  tobacco  smoke,  yet  tlieir 
Blomacha    craved    more  generous   fere.     In  ap- 
proaching the  lodges  of  the  Nez  Perc^,  they  had 
indulged  in  fond  anticipations  of  venison  and  dried 
salmon ;  and  dreams  of  the  kind  still  haunted  their 
imaginations,  and  could  not  be  conjured  down.  The 
keen  appetites  of  mountain  trappers,  quickened 
by  a  fortnight's  bating,  at  length  got  the  better 
of  all  scruples  of  pride,  and  they  fairly  begged 
some  fish  or  flesh  from  the  hospitable  savages. 
The  latter,  however  were  alow  to  break  in  upon  j 
their  winter  store,  which  was  very  limited;  but^ 
were  ready  to  iiirmsh  roots  in  abundance,  wfaich'V 
they    pronounced    excellent    food.      At    length.T 
Captain  Bonneville  thought  of  a  means  of  attain*  j 
iiig  ihe  much-coveted  gratification. 

He  bad  about  him,  he  says,  a  trusty  plaid,  an  1 
old  and  valued  travelling  companion  and  comforter,  f 
upon  which  the  raius  had  descended,  and  the  snowa  I 
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and  winds  beaten,  without  further  effect  than  norae- 
what  to  tomifih  its  primitive  luatre.  This  coat 
of  manj  colors  had  escited  the  admiration,  aod 
inflamed,  the  covetAuanesa  of  both  warriors  iiud 
squaws  to  an  extravagant  degree.  An  idea  now 
oocorred  to  Captain  BonneviEe,  to  convert  this 
roiabow  garment  into  the  savory  viands  so  niucii 
desired.  There  was  a  momentary  struggle  in  his 
mind  between  old  asaociutions  and  projected  in- 
dulgence ;  and  his  derasion  in  fevor  of  the  latter 
was  mode,  he  says,  with  a  greater  promptness, 
perhaps,  than  true  taste  and  sentiment  might  have 
reijuireil.  In  a  few  momenta,  his  plaid  cloak  was 
cut  into  numeroua  strips.  "  Of  these,"  continues 
he,  "  with  the  newly  developed  talent  of  a  raan- 
milliner,  I  speedily  conalructed  ttirbans  h  la. 
7\trque,  and  fiindful  head-gears  of  divers  con- 
formations. These,  judidoualy  distributed  among 
such  of  the  womenkind  as  seemed  of  moat  cou- 
aequence  and  interest  in  the  eyea  of  the  patres 
eonseripti,  brought  us,  in  a  little  while,  abundance 
of  dried  salmon  and  deers'  hearts ;  on  which  we 
made  a  sumptuous  supper.  Another,  and  a  more 
satisfiwtory  smoke,  succeeded  this  repast,  and  sweet 
slumbers  answering  die  peaceful  invocation  of  our 
pipes,  wrapped  us  in  that  delicious  rest  which  is 
,    only  won  by  toil  and  travail." 

As  to  Captain  Bonneville,  he  slept  in  the  lodge 
of  the  Tenerable  patriarch,  who  had  evidently  con- 
ceived a  most  diainterested  affection  for  him,  ua 
was  shown  on  the  following  morning.  The  trav- 
ellers, mvigorated  by  a  good  supper  and  "  fresh 
from  the  bath  of  repose,"  were  about  to  resume 
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their  jonrney,  when  thia  affectionate  old  chief  took 
the  captain  aside,  to  let  liim  know  how  much 
love^l  him.  As  a  proof  of  \\m  regard,  he  had 
determined  to  ^ve  Tiim  a  fine  horse,  which  would 
i,^^  further  tliau  words,  and  put  his  good-will  be- 
yond all  question.  So  saying,  he  made  a  aigoal, 
and  forthwith  a  beautiful  young  horse  of  a  brown 
color,  was  led,  prandng  and  snorting,  lo  the  place. 
Captain  Bonneville  was  suitably  affected  by  this 
mark  of  friendship  ;  but  his  experience  in  what  is 
proverbially  called  "  Indian  giving,"  made  him 
aware  that  a  parting  pleilge  was  necessary  on  his 
own  part,  to  prove  that  hia  friendship  was 
reciprocated.  He  accordingly  placed  a  handsome 
rifle  in  the  hands  of  the  venerable  chief;  whose 
benevolent  heart  was  evidently  touched  and  grati«i 
fled  by  this  outward  and  TJaible  sign  of  amity. 

Having  now,  as  he  thought,  balanced  this  Uttle 
account  of  ftiendHhip,  the  captain  was  about  to 
shift  his  saddle  to  this  noble  gift-horse,  when  the 
affectionate  iiatriarch  plucked  him  by  the  sleeve, 
and  introdnced    to  him  a  whimpering,  whining, 
leathern-skinned    old    squaw,    that    might    ha' 
])nsaed  for  an  Egyptian  mummy  without  drying,, 
"Thia,"  said  he,  "  is  my  wife:  she  is  a  good  flnfe 
I  love  her  very  ranch.  —  She  loves  the  hOrse 
she  loves  him  a  great  deal  —  she  will  cry  •verf\ 
much  at  losing  him. —  I  do  not  know  how  I  "  " 
comfort  her — and  that  makes  my  heart  veiy 

What  could  the  worthy  captain  do,  to  consols 
the  lender-hearted  old  aquaw,  and,  peradvenlnre,. 
to  save  the  venerable  patriarch  from  a 
lecture  ?     He  bethought  himself  of  a  p^  of  eap-< 
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boba ;  it  was  troe,  the  pouiaroh's  better-Iialf  was 
of  an  age  and  appearance  that  seemed  to  put 
personal  vanity  out  of  the  ijueBtion,  but  when  la 
personal  vanity  eitinct  ?  The  moment  he  produced 
the  glittering  eaj-bobs,  the  whimpering  imd  whin- 
ing of  the  sempiternal  beldame  was  at  an  end. 
She  eagerly  placed  the  precious  baubles  in  her 
ears,  and,  though  as  ugly  as  the  Witch  of  Eador, 
went  off  with  a  aidellng  gait,  and  coqnettifib  air, 
aa  though  she  had  been  a  perfect  Semiramis. 

The  captain  had  now  saddled  bis  newly  acquired 
Btaed,  and  tiis  foot  was  in  the  stirmp,  when  the 
affectionate  patriarch  again  stepped  ibrward,  and 
presented  to  him  a  young  Fierced-nose,  who  had 
a  peculiarly  sulky  look.  "  This,"  said  the  vener- 
able chief,  "  ia  my  son  ;  be  is  very  —  good  a  great 
horseman  —  he  always  took  care  of  this  very  fine 
horse  —  he  brought  him  up  from  a  colt,  and  made 
bim  what  he  ia. —  He  is  very  fond  of  this  fine 
horse  —  lie  lovea  him  like  a  brother  —  his  heart 
will  be  very  heavy  when  this  fine  horae  leaves 
the  camp." 

What  could  the  captain  do  to  reward  the  youth- 
ful hope  of  this  venerable  pair,  and  comfort  him 
for  the  loss  of  his  foster-brother,  the  horse  ?  He 
bethought  him  of  a  hatchet,  which  might  be  spared 
from  his  slender  stores.  No  sooner  did  be  place 
the  implenient  in  the  hands  of  young  hopeftil, 
than  his  countenance  bri^teaed  up,  and  he  went 
off  rejoidng  in  his  hatchet,  to  the  full  as  much  as 
did  bis  respectable  mother  in  her  ear-bobs. 

The  captain  was  now  in  the  saddle,  and  about 
to  start,  when  the  affectionate  old  patriarch  stepped 
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forward,  for  the  third  tune,  and,  while  he  laid  one 
hand  gently  on  the  mane  of  the  horse,  held  np 
the  rifle  in  the  other.  "  This  rifle,"  said  he, "  shall 
be  my  great  medicine.  I  vnll  hug  it  to  my  heart — 
I  will  always  love  it,  for  the  sake  of  my  good 
friend,  the  bald-headed  chief.  But  a  rifle,  by 
itself  is  dumb — I  cannot  make  it  speak.  If  I 
had  a  little  powder  and  ball,  I  would  take  it  out 
with  me,  and  would  now  and  then  shoot  a  deer ; 
and  when  I  brought  the  meat  home  to  my  hungry 
family,  I  would  say  —  This  was  killed  by  the  rifle 
of  my  friend,  the  bald-headed  chief,  to  whom  I 
gave  that  very  fine  horse." 

There  was  no  resisting  this  appeal :  the  captain 
forthwith  furnished  the  coveted  supply  of  powder 
and  ball ;  but  at  the  same  time  put  spurs  to  his 
very  fine  gift-horse,  and  the  first  trial  of  his  speed 
was  to  get  out  of  all  further  manifestation  of 
friendship  on  the  part  of  the  affectionate  old 
patriarch  and  his  insinuating  &mily. 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 

Sm  PercS  camp.  — A  chief  with  a  hard  nsma.  —The  Big 
Hearts  of  the  fast.  —  Boapitabla  treamiBat.  —  The  ladian 
gnides.  —  MysterioDi  countili — The  loquacious  chiflf. — 
Indiui  t«mb.  —  Grand  Indiim  ncEptJmi —  An  lodian  fiiost. 
—  Town  criere.  —  HoiiBBtj  of  the  Nen  Percfti.  —  Thccap- 
CaJn'a  attempt  M  healing. 

jOLLOWING  the  course  of  tho  Imma- 
huh,  Caphtin  Bunneville  and  liis  tliree 
companiona  aoon  reached  the  vicinity 
of  Snake  River,  Their  route  now  lay  over  a 
aucceaHioij  of  Ht«ep  and  isolated  bills,  with  pro- 
found valleys.  On  the  second  day  after  taking 
leave  of  the  affectionate  old  patriarch,  as  they 
were  descending  into  one  of  tiioae  deep  and 
abrupt  intervals,  they  descried  a  smolce,  and 
shortly  afterwards  came  in  sight  of  a  small  en- 
campment of  Nez  Percys. 

The  Indians,  when  thsy  ascertained  that  it 
was  a  party  of  white  men  approaching,  greeted 
them  with  a  solute  of  fire-arms,  and  invited  them 
to  encamp.  This  band  was  liliewise  under  the 
sway  of  a  venerable  chief  named  To-mua-ro-y-e- 
cnt ;  a  name  which  we  shall  be  careful  not  to 
inflict  oftener  than  is  necessary  upon  the  reader. 
This  ancient  and  hard-named  chieftain  welcomed 
Captain  Bonneville  to  his  camp  with  tlie  same 
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hospitality  and  loving-kiadneas  that  he  had  ex- 
perienced. Frooi  his  predecesaota.  He  told  the 
captain  thai  he  had  oft«u  heard  of  the  AmericanB 
and  their  generous  deeds,  and  that  hia  buffalo 
brethren  (the  Upper  Nez  Perc^)  had  always  i 
Bpnken  of  them  as  the  Big-hearted  whites  of  tho  \ 
East,  the  very  good  friends  of  the  Nea  Percys. 

Captain  Bonneyille  felt  somewhat  imessy 
under  the  responsibility  of  this  magnanimous  but 
costly  appellation ;  and  began  to  fear  he  might 
be  involved  in.  a  second  interchange  of  pledges 
of  irieudahip.  lie  hastened,  therefore,  Xo  let  the 
old  chief  know  his  poverty-stricken  state,  and 
how  little  there  was  to  be  expected  from  him. 

He  informed  bim  that  he  and  his  comradei  \ 
had  long  resided  umong  the  Upper  Nez  Perc^  I 
and  loved  them  so  much  that  they  had  tbromL  J 
their  arms  around  them,  and  now  held  them  close  j 
to  their  hearts.  That  he  had  received  such  good  I 
account*  from  the  Upper  Nez  Percys  of  their  J 
cousins  the  Lower  Nez  Percys,  that  he  had  ( 
become  desirous  of  knowing  them  as  IHends  aod  I 
brothers.  That  he  and  his  companions  had  ao-  I 
cordingly  loaded  a  mule  with  presents  and  set  off  I 
for  the  country  of  the  Lower  Nez  Perots ;  but,  ] 
unfortunately,  had  been  entrapped  for  many  days  I 
among  the  snowy  mountains  ;  and  that  the  mole  | 
with  all  the  presents  had  tiilleQ  into  Snake  Biver,  i 
and  been  swept  away  by  the  rapid  cnrrant.  I 
That  instead,  therefore,  of  arriving  among  thdt  I 
Mends,  the  Nez  Ferc^,  with  light  hearts  and 
fiill  hands,  they  came  naked,  hungry,  and  broken  i 
down ;    and  instead  of  muking    them    presents, 
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must  depend  upon  them  even  for  food.  "  But," 
coiicluded  he,  ''  we  are  going  to  the  whit«  men's 
fort  on  the  Wallah-Wallah,  aud  will  soon  return  ; 
and  then  we  will  meet  our  Nez  Perc^  friends 
like  the  true  Big  Hearts  of  the  East." 

Whether  the  hint  thrown  out  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  speech  Lad  any  effect,  or  whether  the 
old  chief  acted  from  the  hospitable  feelings  which, 
according  to  the  captain,  are  really  inherent  in 
the  Nez  Perce  tribe,  he  certainly  showed  no  dis- 
position to  relax  his  friendship  on  learning  the 
destitute  drcumstaneea  of  hia  guests.  On  the 
contraiy,  he  urged  the  captain  to  remain  with 
them  until  the  following  day,  when  he  would  ac- 
company him  on  his  journey,  and  make  him  ac- 
quainted with  all  his  people.  In  the  meantime, 
he  would  have  a  colt  killed  and  cut  up  for  trav- 
elling provisions.  This,  he  carefully  espliuned, 
was  intended  not  aa  an  article  of  traffic,  but  as  a 
gift ;  for  he  saw  ihM  his  guests  were  hungry  and 
ia  need  of  food. 

Captain  Bonneville  gladly  assented  to  his  hos- 
pitable arrangement     The  carcass   of  the    colt 

i  forthcoming  in  due  season,  but  the  captain 
insisted  that  one  half  of  it  should  be  set  apart  for 
&G  use  of  the  chieflain's  family. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  following  morning, 
the  littie  party  resumed  their  journey,  accom- 
panied by  the  old  chief  and  an  Indian  guide. 
Their  route  was  over  a  rugged  and  broken 
country,  where  the  h'll"  were  slippery  with  ice 
and  snow.  Their  horses,  too,  were  no  weak  and 
jaded    that  they  could  searcety  climb  the  steep 
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ascents,  or  nuiinlain  their  foothold  on  the  troxeSi 
declirities.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  joui 
ne^,  the  old  chief  and  the  guide  were  unreinittiD|f9 
in  their  good  offices,  and  continuitlly  on  the  aleri 
to  select  the  best  roads,  and  assist  them  throu^ 
all  ilifflcnliiea,  Indeed,  the  captnin  aod  hi«  c 
rades  had  to  be  dependent  oQ  their  Indian  friendij 
for  almost  everything,  for  they  had  lost  the! 
tobacco  and  pipes,  those  great  comforts  of  th^] 
trapper,  and  hod  but  a  fen  chargea  of  paw 
left,  which  it  was  necessary  to  husband  for  ti 
purpose  of  lighting  their  fires. 

In  the  course  of  the   day  the    old  chief  badfl 
several  private  cousnltations  with  the  guide,  a 
showed  evident  signs  of  being  occupied  with  sc 
mysterious  matter  of  mighty   import.     Wha 
was.  Captain  Bonneville  could  not  fathom, 
did  he  make  much  effort  to  do  bo.     From  b< 
casual  sentences  that  he  overheard,  he  percwved 
that  it  was  something  from  which  the  old  man 
promised  himself  much  sads&ction,  and  to  whiidi 
he    attached    a    little   vainglory,    but   which   hM 
wished  to  keep  a  secret ;  so  he  suffered  him  l«fl 
spia  out  his  petty  plans  unmolested.  4 

In  the  evening  when  they  encamped,  the  oH^ 
chief  and   his   privy  counsellor,  the  guide,  bad 
another    mysterious    colloquy,  aller    which    the 
guide  mounted  his  horse  and  departed  on  some 
secret  mi-isiou,  while  the  chief  resumed  Us  s 
at  the  tire,  and  sat   humming  lo  himeelf  in  s^ 
pleaung  bat  mystic  reverie. 

The  next  morning,   the    travelleis  desoendedl 
into  [he  valley  of  the  Way4ee'Wiay,  a  ooDB)dera>l 
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ble  tributary  of  Snake  River.  Here  they  met 
the  guide  retummg  from  his  secret  erraud.  An- 
other private  conference  was  lield  between  him 
and  the  old  managing  chief,  who  now  seemed 
more  inflated  than  ever  with  mystery,  and  self- 
importance.  Numerous  fresh  trails,  and  various 
other  signs,  persuadeil  Captain  Bonneville  tliat 
there  must  be  a  considerable  village  of  Nez 
Pereea  in  the  neighborhood ;  but  as  his  worthy 
companion,  the  old  chief,  said  nothing  on  the  su1>- 
ject,  and  as  it  appeared  to  be  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  his  secret  operations,  he  asked  no 
questions,  but  patiently  awaited  the  development 
of  his  mystery. 

As  they  journeyed  on,  they  came  to  where 
two  or  three  Indians  were  bathing  in  a  small 
stream.  The  good  old  chief  immediately  came 
to  a  halt,  and  had  a  long  conversation  with  them, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  repeated  to  them  the 
whole  history  which  Captain  Bonneville  had 
related  t«  him.  In  fact,  he  seems  to  have  been 
a  very  sociable,  commimicalive  old  man  ;  by  no 
means  afflicted  with  that  taciturnity  generally 
charged  upon  the  Indians.  On  the  contrary,  he 
.■WftS  fond  of  long  talks  and  long  smokings,  and 
'  evidently  was  proud  of  his  new  friend,  the  bald- 
headed  chief,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  sounding  his 
[ttaises,  and  setting  forth  the  power  and  glory  of 
the  Big  IleaTts  of  the  East. 

Having  disburdened  himself  of  everything  he 
had  to  relat«  to  hta  bathing  friends,  he  left  them 
to  their  aquatic  disports,  and  proceeded  onward 
with  the  captain  and  lus  companions.     As  they 
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approached  the  Way-lee-way,  however,  the  com^ 
municative  old  dtief  met  with  another  and  a  very 
different  occasiDn  to  exert  his  colloquial  powers. 
Od  the  banks  of  the  river  stood  an  ieotated  mound 
covered  with  gruss.  He  pointed  to  it  with  aome 
emotion.  "  The  big  heart  aud  the  strong  um," 
said  he,  "lie  bmied  beneath  that  sod." 

It  waa,  in  &ct,  the  grave  of  one  of  his  friends, 
a  chosen  warrior  of  the  trib^  who  had  been  alain 
on  this  spot  wheD  in  pursuit  of  a  war  party  of 
Shoshokoes,  who  hod  slfllen  the  horses  of  the 
village.  The  enemy  bore  off  his  scalp  as  a  trophy ; 
but  his  friends  found  his  body  in  this  lonely  place, 
and  committed  it  to  the  earth  with  oeFemonialB 
characteristic  of  their  pious  and  reverential  feelings. 
They  gathered  round  the  grave  and  mourned ; 
the  warriors  were  silent  in  their  grief;  but  t]ie 
women  and  children  IwwaHed  their  loss  widi  li 
lamentations.  "  For  three  days,"  said  the 
mau,  "  we  performed  the  solemn  dances  for 
dead,  and  prayed  the  Great  Spirit  that 
might  be  happy  in  the  land  of  brave  warriore 
hunters.  Then  we  killed  at  his  grave  fideen  of 
our  best  and  strongest  horses,  to  serve  hjm  whwi 
he  should  arrive  at  the  happy  hunting  groum* 
and  having  doue  all  this,  we  returned 
to  our  homes." 

While    the  chief  was  still  talking. 
scout  came  galloping  up,  and,  presenting  him 
a  powder-horn,  wheeled  round,  and  was  speedily 
out  of  sight.     The    eyes  of  the   old   chief  now 
brightened,  and  all  his  self-importance  returnedi 
tlis  petty  mystery  was  about  to  explode      ~ 
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ing  U>  Captain  Bonneville,  he  poiated  to  a  kill 
hard  by,  and  informed  him  that  behind  it  waa  a 
tillage  governed  by  a  little  chief,  whom  he  had 
notified  of  the  approach  of  tJie  bald-heaileil  chief, 
and  a  x>)U'tj  of  the  Big  Hearts  of  the  East,  and 
that  he  was  prepared  to  receive  them  in  becoming 
style.  As,  among  other  ceremonials,  he  intended 
to  Balnte  them  with  a  diHcharge  of  fire-arms,  he 
had  Bent  the  horn  of  gunpowder  that  they  might 
return  the  salute  in  a  manner  correspondent  to 
his  dignity. 

They  now  proceeded  on  until  they  doubled  the 
point  of  the  hill,  when  the  whole  population  of 
the  viUage  broke  upon  their  view,  drawn  out  in 
the  most  imposing  style,  and  arrayed  in  all  their 
&iery.  The  effect  of  the  whole  waa  wild  and  fen- 
tasdc,  yet  singularly  striking.  In  the  front  rank 
were  the  chiefs  and  principal  warriors,  glaringly 
pamted  and  decorated ;  behind  them  were  arranged 
the  rest  of  the  people,  men,  women,  and  children. 

Captain  Bonneville  and  his  party  advanoed 
slowly,  exchanging  galutes  of  fire-arms.  When 
arrived  within  a.  respectful  distance,  they  dis- 
mounted. The  chiefs  then  came  forward  succea- 
Mvely,  according  to  their  respective  characters  and 
consequence,  to  oifer  the  hand  of  good-fellowship ; 
each  filing  off  when  he  had  shaken  hands,  to  make 
way  for  his  successor.  Those  in  the  next  rank 
followed  in  the  same  order,  and  so  on,  until  all 
had  given  the  pledge  of  friendship.  During  all 
tlua  time,  the  chief,  according  to  custom,  took  his 
Bland  beside  the  guests.  If  any  of  his  people 
advanced  whom  he  judged  unworthy  of  the  friend- 
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ship  or  confldeDce  of  the  white  men,  he  motioned 
them  off  by  a  wave  of  the  hand,  and  they  would 
Buhmissively  witlk  away.  When  Capt^n  Bonne- 
ville tiirnerl  upou  him  an  inquiring  look,  he  would 
observe,  "  he  was  a  bad  man,"  or  sometMng  quitei 
as  concise,  and  there  was  an  end  of  the 

Mats,  poles,  and  otJier  materials  we 
brought,  and  a  comfortable  lodge  was  soon 
for  the  strangers,  where  they  were  kept  constantly 
supplied  with  wood  and  water,  and  other  nece»-- 
sariesi  and  all  their  eSects  were  placed  in  saft! 
keeping.  Their  horses,  too,  were  unsaddled,  and*] 
turned  loose  to  graze,  and  a  guard  set  to  ke^ 
watch  upon  them. 

All  this  heing  adjusted,  they  were  conducted 
the  main  building  or  council  house  of  the  villi 
where  an  ample  repast,  or  ratlier  banquet, 
spread,  which  seemed  to  realize  all  the  gasti 
nomical  dreams  that  had  tantalized  them  during 
their  long  starvation ;  for  here  they  beheld  not 
merely  fish  and  roots  in  abundance,  but  the  flesh 
of  deer  and  elk,  and  the  choicest  pieces  of  buffalo 
meat.  It  is  needless  to  say  how  vigorously  they 
acquitted  themselves  on  this  occasion,  and  how 
unnecessary  it  was  for  their  hosts  to  practii 
usual    cramming  principle  of   Indian  hospitalit] 

When  the  repast  was  over,  a  long  talk 
The  chief  showed  the  same  curiosity  evinced 
his  tril)e  generally,  to  obtain  information  concern- 
ing the  United  States,  of  which  they  knew  little 
but  what  they  derived  through  their  cousins,  the 
Upper  Nez  Perces ;  as  their  traffic  is  almost 
dusively  with  the  British  traders  of  the  Hudsc 
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Bay  Company.  Captain  Bonneville  did  his  best 
to  set  forlii  the  merits  of  his  nation,  and  the  im- 
portance of  their  friendship  to  the  red  men,  in 
which  he  was  ably  seconded  by  his  wortliy  friend, 
the  old  chief  with  the  hard  name,  who  did  all  that 
he  could  to  glorify  the  Big  Hearts  of  the  East 

The  chief,  and  all  present,  listened  with  pro- 
found attention,  and  evidently  with  great  interest ; 
nor  were  the  important  iacts  thus  set  forth,  con- 
fined to  the  audience  in  the  lodge ;  for  sentence 
after  sentence  was  loudly  repeated  by  a  crier  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  village. 

This  custom  of  promulgating  everything  by 
criers,  is  not  confined  to  the  Nez  Percys,  but  pre- 
vails among  many  otJier  tribes.  It  has  its  ad- 
vantage where  there  are  no  gazettes  to  publish 
the  news  of  the  day,  or  to  report  the  proceedings 
of  important  meetings.  And  in  fact,  reports  of 
this  kind,  viva  voce,  made  in  the  hearing  of  all 
parties,  and  liable  to  be  contradicted  or  corrected 
on  the  spot,  are  more  likely  to  convey  accurate 
inlbrmation  to  the  pubbc  mind,  than  those  cir- 
culated through  the  press.  The  office  of  crier  is 
generally  filled  by  some  old  man,  who  is  good  for 
little  else-  A  village  has  generally  several  of  these 
walking  newspapers,  as  they  are  termed  by  the 
triiites,  who  go  about  proclaiming  the  news  of 
ttie  day,  giving  noliee  of  public  councils,  eipedi- 
tioDs,  dances,  leasts,  and  other  ceremonials,  and 
advertismg  any  thing  lost.  While  Captain  Bonne- 
ville remained  among  the  Nez  Percys,  if  ft  glove, 
handkerchief,  or  anything  of  similar  value,  was 
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lost  or  mislaid,  it  was  carried  by  the  finder  to  li 
lodge  of  the  chief,  and  proctainatiDa  was  made  b 
one  of  their  criers,  for  the  owner 
cliuni  hiii  property. 

How  difficult  it  m  to  get  at  the  true  character 
of  these  wandering  tribes  of  the  wilderness  I  In 
a  recent  work,  we  have  hail  to  speak  of  this  tribe 
of  Indiana  from  the  experience  of  other  tradera 
who  had  casuidly  been  among  them,  and  who  re- 
preseQted  them  as  selfish,  inhospitable,  exorUtant 
in  their  dealings  and  murh  addicted  to  thieving:' 
Captain  Bonneville,  on  the  contrary,  who  resided 
mnch  among  them,  and  had  repealed  opportunities 
of  ascertaiuing  their  real  character,  invariably 
speaks  of  them  as  kind  and  hospitable,  scrupulooaly 
honest,  and  remarkahle,  above  all  other  Indians 
that  he  bad  met  with,  tor  a  strong  feeling  of  reli- 
gion. In  &ct,  so  enthusiastic  is  he  in  their  praise, 
that  he  pronounces  them,  all  ignorant  and  bar- 
barous as  they  iire  by  ihdr  condition,  one  of  tlie 
purest-hearted  people  on  the  face  of  the  earl^ 

Some  cores  which  Captain  Bonneville  bad 
fected  in  simple  cases,  among  the  Upper 
Percys,  had  reached  the  ears  of  their 
here,  and  gained  for  him  the  reputatii 
great  medicine  man.  He  had  not  ijeen  long  in 
the  village,  therefore,  before  his  lodge  b^an  to 
be  the  resort  of  the  sick  and  the  iaflrm.  The  cap- 
tain felt  the  value  of  the  reputation  thus  acci- 
dentally a:id  cheaply  acijuired,  and  endeavored 
to  sustab  it     As  he  had  arrived  at  tiiat  age 

1  Vide  Astoria,  cLap.  lit. 
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when  every  man  is,  eiperinien tally,  Bomething 
of  &  physician,  ho  was  enabled  to  turn   to  itd- 

itage  the  little  knowledge  in  the  healing  art 
which  he  had  caaually  picked  up ;  and  was 
Buffiraently  successful  in  two  or  three  caaea,  to 
convince  the  simple  Indians  that  report  had  not 
exaggerated  his  medical  talents.  The  only  pa- 
tient that  effectually  haffled  his  ekiU,  or  rather  dis- 
cooraged  any  attempt  at  rohef,  was  an  anti(]uat«d 
squaw  with  a  church-yard  cough,  and  one  leg  in 
the  grave  ;  it  being  shrunk  and  rendered  useless 
by  a,  rheumatic  affection.  This  was  a  case  be- 
yond his  mark ;  however,  he  comforted  the  old 
woman  with  a  promise  that  he  woidd  endeavor 
to  procure  something  to  relieve  her,  at  the  fort 
the  Wallah-Wallah,  and  would  bring  it  on 
bis  return ;  with  which  assurance  her  husband 
so  well  wtjafied,  that  he  preaeuted  the  cap- 
tain with  a  colt,  to  be  killed  as  provisions  for  the 
journey :  a  med^  fee  which  was  thankfully  ac- 
cepted. 

While  among  these  Indians,  Captain  Bonne- 
ville unexpectedly  found  an  owner  for  the  horse 
wWch  he  had  purchased  from  a  Koot  Digger  at 
the  Big  Wyer.  The  Indian  satisfactorily  proved 
that  the  horse  had  been  stolen  from  him  some  time 
previous,  by  some  unknown  thief.  "  However," 
said  the  considerate  aovage,  "  you  got  him  in  fair 
trade — you  are  more  in  want  of  horses  than  I 
am :  keep  him ;  he  is  yours  —  he  is  a  good  horse ; 
use  h'"!  well." 

Thus,  in  the  continual  experience  of  acts  of 
■kindness  and  generosity,  which  his  destitute  con- 
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didon  did  not  allow  him  to  redprocate,  Captain 
Bonneville  passed  some  short  dme  among  these 
good  people,  more  and  more  impressed  with  the 
general  excellence  of  their  character. 


CHAPTER  yyym. 


Scenary  of  the  Wny-lee-way.  —  A 
Sublime  scenery  of  Snake  River, 
end  his  conain.  —  A  Nei  Peref  n 
—  Tha  scapegoat  dog.  —  MyBtBTio 


ubslitufe  for  tobarco.  — 
-  Tbe  garrulous  old  cbi«f 
tetlTig,  —  A  stolen  akia. 
iscon/erences.  — Tbelit- 


^ggg^N  reaTiming  his  journey,  Captain  Bonne- 
iSSvl  ^^  ^^  conducted  by  the  same  Nez 
j^^^ll  Perc4  guide,  whoee  knowled^'e  of  the 
country  was  important  in  choosing  the  routea 
and  resting  plac-es.  He  also  continued  to  be 
accompanied  by  the  worthy  old  chief  with  the 
hard  name,  who  seemed  bent  npon  doing  the 
tonors  of  tJie  country,  and  introducing  him  to 
every  branch  of  his  tribe.  The  Way-lee-way, 
down  the  haniis  of  which  Ciiptain  Bonneville 
and  his  companions  were  now  travelling,  is  a 
considerable  stream  winding  through  a  succeesion 
of  bold  and  beautiiii]  scenes.  Sometimes  the 
landscape  towered  into  bold  and  mountamous 
hughts  that  partook  of  sublimity ;  at  other 
times,  it  strelohed  along  the  water-side  in  fresh 
smiliag  meadows,  and  graceful  undulating  val- 
leys. 

Frequently   in    their  route  they  encountered 
small  parties  of  the  Nea  Percys,  with  whom  they 
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invaruibly  slopjieJ  to  sbaka  hands ;  ajid  who, 
generally,  evinced  great  curiosity  concerning 
them  and  their  adventures  ;  a  curioBity  nhkh 
never  feiled  to  be  thoroughly  satiBfied  by 
replies  of  the  worthy  Yo-mus-ro-y-e-cnt, 
kindly  took  npon  himself  to  be  gpokraman 
the  party. 

The  incessant  smoking  of  pipes  inddent  to  tioA 
long  talks  of  this  excellent,  bnt  somewhat  garra- 
ous  old  chie^  at  length  exhausted  all  his  stock 
of  tobacco,  so  that  he  had  no  longer  a  whiff 
with  which  to  regale  his  white  companions.  In 
this  emergency,  lie  cut  up  the  stem  of  his  pipe 
into  fine  shavings,  which  he  mixed  with  c^taiB 
herbs,  ruid  thus  manuf»ctnred  a  temporary 
cedaneum,  to  enable  him  to  accompEtny  his  l( 
ooHoquies  and  harangues  with  the  custoi 
fragrant  cloud. 

If  the  soenery  of  the  Way-lee-way  had 
the  travellers  with  its  mingled  amenity  and 
our.  that  which  broke  upon  them 
reaching  Snake  River,  filled  them  with 
tion  and  astonishmenl.     At  times,  the 
overhung  by  dark  aud   stupendous  rocks,  riaii^ 
like  gigantic  walls  and  battlements  ;  these 
be    rent    by   wide    and    yawning   dusms, 
seemed  to  speak  of  past  conrnlsions  of  ni 
Sometimes  the  river  was  of  a  glassy 
and  pladdity  ;  at  other  times  it  roared  along 
impetuous  rafuds  and  foaming  cascades.     Here, 
the  rocks  were  piled  in  the  most  &n[astic  cm^ 
and  precipices  ;  and  in  another  place,  they 
socoeeded   by   del%hiiul    valleys   cupeted 
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gpeen-swai'd.  The  whole  of  this  wild  and  varied 
scenery  was  dominated  by  immense  monntaina 
rearing  their  distant  peaks  into  theclouda.  "The 
graodeiir  and  ori^nality  of  the  TJews,  presented 
on  every  ride ,"  says  Captain  BonneyiUe,  "  beggar 
both  the  pencil  and  the  pen.  Nothing  we  had  ever 
gazed  upon  in  any  other  region  could  for  a  moment 
compare  in  wOd  majesty  and  impressive  sternness, 
with  the  series  of  scenes  which  here  at  every  tnm 
astonished  our  senses,  and  fUled  us  with  awe  and 
delight." 

Indeed,  from  all  that  we  can  gather  from  the 
journal  before  ua,  and  the  accounts  of  other 
travellers,  who  passed  througli  these  regions  in 
the  memorable  enterprise  of  Astoria,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  Snake  River  must  be  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  for  varied  and  striking 
Bcenery  of  all  the  rivers  of  this  continent  From 
its  head  waters  in  the  Eoeky  MotmCains,  to  its 
junction  with  the  Columbia,  it«  windings  are 
upwards  of  sii  hundred  miles  through  every 
■«mety  of  landscape.  Rising  in  a  volcanic  region, 
amidst  extinguished  craters,  and  mouutaina  awfiil 
with  the  traces  of  andent  fires,  it  makes  its  way 
through  great  plains  of  lava  and  sandy  deserts, 
penetrates  vast  sierras  or  mountainous  chains, 
broken  into  romantic  and  often  frightfiil  prec- 
ipices, and  crowned  with  eternal  snowa  ;  and  at 
other  times,  careers  through  green  and  smiling 
meadows,  and  wide  landscapes  of  Italian  grace 
and  beanty.  Wildness  and  sublimity,  however, 
appear  to  be  its  previuling  characteristics. 

Captain    Bonneville  and    his  companions  had 
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pursued  their  journey  a  considerable  dialaned 
down  the  course  of  Suake  River,  when  the  old 
chief  Lulted  ou  the  bank,  and  dismouDliii^ 
recommeaded  that  they  should  turn  their  horses 
loose  to  graze,  while  he  summoned  a  cousiu  of  hut 
from  a  group  of  lodges  on  the  opposite  side  ofc^ 
tbe  stream.  Ilia  summons  was  quickly  anBwered. 
An  Indian,  of  an  active,  elastic  form,  leaped  into 
a  light  canoe  of  cotton-wood,  and  vigorously 
plying  the  paddle,  soon  shot  across  the  river. 
Bounding  ou  shore,  he  advanced  with  a  buoyant 
air  and  frank  demeanor,  and  gave  his  right  handj 
to  ejich  of  the  party  in  turn.  The  old  chi( 
whose  hard  name  we  forbear  to  repeat, 
presented  Captain  Bonneville,  in  form,  to  his 
cousin,  wboee  name,  we  regret  to  say,  was  no 
leas  hard,  being  nothing  less  than  Hay-she-in- 
cow-cow.  The  latter  evinced  the  usual  curiosity 
to  know  all  about  the  strangers,  whence  they 
came,  whither  they  were  going,  the  object  of  liieir 
journey,  and  the  adventure*  they  had  experienced. 
All  these,  of  courae,  were  amply  and  eloquently 
set  forth  by  the  cttmmiuucative  old  chie£  To  all 
his  graudiloqueat  accoant  of  the  bald-headed  chief 
and  his  countrymen,  the  Big  Hearts  of  the  East, 
his  cousin  listened  with  great  atientiou,  and 
replied  in  the  customary  style  of  Indian  weloome. 
He  then  desired  the  party  to  await  his  return, 
and,  springing  into  his  canoe,  darted  across  the 
rirer.  In  a  little  while  he  returned,  bringing 
a  most  welcome  supply  of  tobacco,  and  a  small 
stock  of  provisions  liir  the  road,  declaring 
if  accompanying  the  party.     Having 
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horse,  he  mounted  Leliind  one  of  the  laen,  ob- 
Berving  that  he  should  procure  a  Bleed  for  him- 
self on  tlie  following  day. 

They  all  aow  jogged  on  very  sociably  and 
cheerily  together.  Not  many  miles  beyond,  tliey 
met  others  of  the  tribe,  among  whom  wub  one, 
whom  Captain  Bonneville  and  hia  comrades  had 
known  during  their  residence  among  the  Upper 
Nez  Percea,  and  who  welcomed  them  with  open 
arms.  In  this  neighborhood  was  the  home  of 
their  guide,  who  took  leave  of  tliem  with  a 
profusion  of  good  wishes  for  their  safety  and 
happiness.  That  night  they  put  up  in  the  but 
of  a.  Nex  Perc^,  where  they  were  visited  by 
several  warriors  from  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
friends  of  the  old  diief  and  his  cousin,  who  came 
to  have  a  talk  and  a  smoke  with  the  white  men. 
The  heart  of  the  good  old  chief  was  overflowing 
with  good-will  at  thus  being  surrounded  by  his 
new  and  old  inende,  and  he  talked  with  more 
spirit  and  vivadty  than  ever.  The  evening 
passed  away  in  perfect  harmony  and  good-humor, 
and  it  was  not  until  a  late  hour  that  the  visitors 
took  their  leave  and  recrossed  the  river. 

Ailer  this  constant  picture  of  worth  and  virtue 
on  the  part  of  the  Nez  Percd  tribe,  we  grieve  to 
have  to  record  a  drcumstonce  calculated  to  throw 
a  temporary  shade  upon  the  name.  In  the  course 
of  the  social  and  hannonious  evening  just  men- 
tioned, one  of  the  captain's  men,  who  happened 
to  be  something  of  a  virtuoso  iu  his  way,  and 
fond  of  collecting  curiosities,  produced  a  small 
skin,  a  great  rarity  in  the  eyes  of  men  con- 
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versant  ia  peltries.     It  attracted  nmch  attention 
among  the  visitors  from  beyood  the  river,  who 
passed  it  from  one  to  the  other,  examiited  it  with 
looks  of  hvely  admiration,  and  pronounced  it 
great  medicine. 

In   the   morning,  when  the   captain   and 
party  were  about  to  set  off,  tlie  precious   Bkiiu 
was  missing.     Search  was  mode  for  it  in  the  hut, 
but  it  was   nowhere   to  be  found;   and 
etronglj  suspected  that  it  had  been  purloined  bj 
e  of  the  counoiBseura  from  the  other  side  <k 
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The  old  chief  aiid  his  cousin  were  indignant  at 
the  supposed  delioqueniy  of  their  friends  acrow 
the  water,  and  called  out  for  them  to  come  over 
and  answer  for  their  shameful  conduct.  "ITie 
others  answered  to  the  call  with  all  the  prompti- 
tude of  perfect  innocence,  and  spurned  at  the  idea 
of  their  being  capable  of  such  outrage  upon  any 
of  the  Big-hearted  nation.  All  were  at  a  loss  o^ 
whom  to  fis  the  crime  of  abstracting  the 
valuable  sldn,  when  by  chance  the  eyes  of 
worthies  from  beyond  the  water  fell  apon 
unhappy  cur,  belonging  to  the  owner  of  Uie  faut. 
He  was  a  gaLows-looking  dog,  but  not  more 
than  most  Indian  dogs,  who,  take  them  in  the 
mass,  are  little  better  than  a  generation  of  vipers. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  instantly  accused  of 
having  devoared  the  skin  in  question.  A  dog 
accused  is  generally  a  dog  condemned ;  and  a  dog 
condemned  is  generally  a  dog  esecuEed.  So  was 
it  in  the  present  instance.  The  unfortunate  cur 
was   arraigned ;   his  thievish  looks  substantiated 
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his  guilt,  and  he  was  condemned  by  hia  judges 
from  fttToas  the  river  to  be  hanged.  In  viun  the 
Indiana  of  the  hut,  with  whom  he  was  a  great 
fevorite,  interceded  in  his  behalf.  In  vain 
Captain  Bonneville  and  bis  comrades  petitioned 
that  his  liie  might  be  spared.  His  judges  were 
inexorable.  He  was  doubly  guilty :  first,  in 
having  robi)ed  their  good  friends,  the  Big  Hearts 
of  the  East ;  secondly,  in  having  brought  a  doubt 
on  the  honor  of  the  Nez  Perc^  tribe.  He  was, 
accordingly,  swung  aloft,  and  pelted  wili  stones 
to  make  his  death  more  certain.  The  sentence 
of  the  judges  being  thoroughly  executed,  a  post 
mortem  examination  of  the  body  of  the  dog  was 
held,  to  estahliiih  his  delinquency  beyond  all 
doubt,  and  to  leave  the  Nez  Percys  without  a 
shadow  of  suspicion.  Great  interest,  of  course, 
was  manifested  by  all  present,  during  this  oper- 
ation. The  body  of  the  dog  was  opened,  the 
intestines  rigorously  scrutinized,  but,  to  the 
horror  of  all  concerned,  not  a  particle  of  the  skin 
was  to  be  found  —  the  dog  had  been  unjustly 
oiecutedl 

A  great  clamor  now  ensued,  hut  the  most 
clamorous  was  the  pOJi^y  from  across  the  rivar, 
whose  jealousy  of  their  good  name  now  prompted 
tlietn  to  the  most  vociferouj  vindications  of  their 
innocence.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
the  captain  and  his  comrades  could  calm  their 
lively  sensibilities,  hy  accounting  for  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  akin  in  a  dozen  different  ways, 
until  all  idea  of  its  having  been  stolen  was 
entirely  out  of  the  question. 
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returned  across  the  river,  the  captain  and  his 
eomrades  proceeded  on  their  journey ;  but  the 
apirits  of  the  commuuicative  old  chief,  Yo-mus- 
ro-y-e-CHt,  were  for  a  time  complelely  dEuapened, 
nnd  he  evinced  greut  mortificiilion  at  what  had 
just  oocurred.  He  rode  on  in  silence,  except, 
tliut  now  and  then  he  would  give  way  to  a  burst 
of  indignation,  and  exclaim,  with  a  shake  of  the 
head  aud  a  toss  of  the  hand  toward  the  opposite 
sliore  —  "bad  men,  very  bad  men  serosa  the 
river ; "  to  each  of  which  brief  exclamations,  bis 
worthy  cousin,  Hay-Bhe-in-cow-cow,  woulA 
respond  by  a  deep  guttural  sound  of  acq^uies- 
ceuee,  equivalent  to  an  amou. 

After  some  time,  the  countenance  of  the  old 
chief  again  cleared  up,  and  he  fell  into  repeaieil 
ooufereuoes,  in  au  under  lone,  with  bis  cousin, 
which  ended  in  the  departure  of  the  latter,  who,. 
applying  the  lash  to  bis  horae,  dashed  forward 
and  WHS  soon  out  of  sight.  In  fact,  they  were 
drawing  near  to  the  village  of  another  chiet 
likewise  distinguished  by  an  appellation  of  some 
longitude,  0-puab-y-e-cut ;  but  commonly  known 
as  the  great  chief.  The  cousin  had  been  sent 
ahead  to  give  notice  of  their  approach  ;  a  herald 
appeared  as  Ixjfore.  bearing  a  powder-horn,  to 
enable  them  to  respond  to  the  intended  salute. 
A  scene  ensued,  on  their  approach  to  the  village, 
simihir  to  that  which  had  occurred  at  the  village 
of  tbe  little  chief.  The  whole  population  ap- 
peared m  (be  field,  drawn  up  in  lines,  arrayed 
with  the  cudtomary  regard  to  rank  and  dignity. 
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Then    came    on    the  firing   of  salutes,  aod    ihe 

ghaking  of  hands,  in  which  last  ceremonial  evei'^ 
individual,  roan,  woman,  and  child,  participated  ; 
for  the  Indians  have  an  idea  that  it  ifl  as  indis- 
pensable an  overture  of  friendship  among  the 
whites  as  smoking  of  the  pipe  is  among   the   red 

n.  The  travellers  were  next  ushered  to  the 
banquet,  where  all  the  choicest  viands  that  the 
village  could  furnish,  were  served  up  in  rich  pro- 
fiiaion.  They  were  afterwards  entertained  by 
feals    of  agility  and    horse-races ;    indeed,  their 

it  to  the  village  seemed  the  signal  for  com' 
plete  festivity.  In  the  meantime,  a  skin  lodge 
had  been  spread  for  their  accommodation,  their 
horaea  and  baggage  were  taken  care  of,  and  wood 

1  water  supplied  in  abundance.  At  night, 
therefore,  they  retired  to  their  quarters,  to  enjoy, 
as  they  supposed,  the  repose  of  which  they  stood 
in  need.  No  such  thing,  however,  was  in  store 
for  thera.  A  crowd  of  visitors  awaited  their 
appearance,  all  eager  for  a  smoke  and  a  talk. 
The  pipe  was  immediately  lighted,  and  constantly 
replenished  and  kept  alive  until  the  night  was 
for   advanced.     As  usual,  the  utmost  eagerness 

8  evinced  bj  the  guests  to  learn  everything 
within  the  scope  of  their  comprehension  respect- 
ing the  Americans,  for  whom  they  professed  the 
moat  fraternal  regard.  The  captain,  in  his  re- 
plies, made  use  of  familiar  illustrations,  calculal«d 
strike  their  minds,  and  impress  them  with 
such  an  idea  of  the  might  of  his  nation,  as  would 
induce  them  to  treat  with  kindness  and  respect 
all  stragglers  that  might  fall  in  their  path.     To 
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their  ioquiries  as  to  tbe  numbers  of  the  people 
of  the  Uuited  States,  he  assured  them  that  they 
were  as  couutleaa  as  the  blades  of  grass  in  the 
pmiries,  and  that,  great  aa  Snake  River  was,  if 
they  were  all  eocamped  upon  its  banks,  tbey 
would  drink  it  dry  in  a  single  day.  To  these 
and  similar  statistics,  they  ILslened  with  profound 
atCeDtion,  and  appiireutly,  implicit  belief  It  was, 
indeed,  a  striking  scene :  the  captain,  with  his 
hunter's  dress  and  baid  head  in  the  midst,  hold- 
ing forth,  and  his  wild  auditors  seated  aroand.^ 
like  so  many  statues,  the  fire  lighting  up  t 
painted  faces  and  muscular  figures,  all  fixed  e 
motionless,  esoepting  when  the  pipe  was  passed 
a  question  propounded,  or  a  startling  fact  i 
aiatistica  received  with  a  movement  of  surprise  I 
and  a  half  suppressed  ejaculation  of  wonder  and  ' 
delight. 

The  fame  of  the  captain  as  a  healer  of  dis- 
eases, had  accompanied  him  to  this  village,  and 
the  great  chief,  0-push-y-e-cut,  now  entreated  him 
to  exert  hb  skill  on  his  daughter,  who  had  been  \ 
for  three  days  racked  with  pains,  for  which  Lhoil 
Fierced'nose  doctors  could  devise  no  alleviatioo.  4 
The  captain  found  her  extended  on  a  pallet  of  ' 
mats    in   excruciating    paiu.     Her  father    mani- 
fested  the  strongest  paternal  affection  for  her,  and 
assured  the  captain  that  if  ho  would  but  cure 
her,  he    would    place    the   Americans    near   his 
heart.     Tbe  worthy  captain  needed  no  such  in- 
ducement.    His  kiud  heart  was  already  touched 
by  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  girl,  and  bis  sympa-  ■ 
lilies  quickened  by  her  appearance ;  for  she  \\ 
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but  about  Bixteen  years  of  Hge,  and  unconimouly 
beautiful  in  form  and  feature.  The  only  ililfi- 
ciilty  with  tbe  captain  whs,  that  he  knew  notliing 
of  ber  malady,  and  that  his  medical  science  was 
of  the  most  haphazard  kind.  After  considering 
and  cogitating  for  some  time,  as  a  mau  is  apt  to 
do  when  in  a  maze  of  vague  ideas,  he  made  a 
desperate  dash  at  a  remedy.  By  his  directions, 
the  girl  was  placed  in  a  sort  of  rnde  vapor-bath, 
much  used  by  the  Nez  Perc^  where  she  was 
kept  until  near  fainting.  He  then  gave  her  a 
dose  of  gunpowder  diesolved  iu  water,  and  ordered 
her  to  be  wrapped  in  huSalo  robes  and  put  to 
deep  under  a  load  of  fura  and  blankets.  The 
remedy  succeeded:  the  next  morning  she  was 
free  from  pain,  though  extremely  languid ;  where- 
upou,  the  captain  prescribed  for  her  a  bowl  of 
colt's  head  broth,  and  that  she  should  be  kept 
for  a  dms  on  simple  diet. 

The  great  chief  was  unbounded  in  his  espres- 
Bians  of  gratitude  for  the  recovery  of  his  daugh- 
ter. He  would  fain  have  detained  the  captain  a 
long  time  as  his  guest,  but  the  time  for  de- 
parture had  arrived.  When  the  captain's  horse 
was  brought  for  him  to  mount,  the  chief  declared 
tliat  the  steed  was  not  worthy  of  him,  and  sent 
for  one  of  his  best  horses,  which  be  presented  in 
its  stead  ;  declaring  that  it  made  bis  heart  glad 
to  see  his  friend  so  well  mounted.  He  then  ap- 
pointed a  young  Nez  Per&i  to  accompany  his 
guests  to  (he  next  village,  and  *'  to  carry  his 
talk "  concerning  them ;  and  the  two  parties 
separated  with  mutual  expressions  of  kindness 
and  feelings  of  good-wUL 
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Tlie  vapor-bath  of  which  we   have   madi 
tioii  IB  ID  frequent  use  among    the  Nez    Ferc^ 
tribe,    chiefly  for    cleaoliness.     Their    swealiog- 
houaeB,  as  they  call  them,  are  small   aud   close 
lodges,    and    the    vapor    ia    produced    by 
poured  slowly  upon  red-hot  atones. 

On  paaaing  the  limits  of  0-pnsh-y-e-cut's  dO;' 
mains,  the  travellers  letl  the  elevated  table-lands, 
and  all  the  wild  and  romantic  scenery  which  has 
just  been  described.  They  now  traversed  a 
gently  undulating  counlry,  of  such  fertility  that 
it  excited  the  rapturous  admiratiou  of  two  of  the 
captain's  followers,  a  Kentuckian  and  a  native  of 
Ohio.  They  declared  that  it  surpnssed  any  land 
that  they  had  ever  seen,  and  oflen  exclaimed,  what 
a  delight  it  would  be  just  lo  run  a  plough  through 
such  a  rich  aud  teeming  soil,  and  see  it  open  its 
bountiful  promise  before  the  share. 

Another  halt  and  sojourn  of  a  night  was  made 
at  the  village  of  a  chief  named  He-mim-el-pilp, 
where  similar  ceremonies  were  observed  and 
hospitality  experienced,  as  at  the  preceding  vil* 
I  ages.  They  now  pursued  a  west-southwest 
course  through  a  beautiful  and  fertile  region, 
belter  wooded  than  most  of  tlie  tracts  Ihrougli 
which  they  had  passed.  In  their  progress,  they 
met  with  several  hands  of  Nez  Perci^,  by  whom 
they  were  invariably  treated  with  the  ulmoit 
kindness.  Within  seven  days  after  leaving 
domain  of  He-mim-el-pilp,  they  struck  the 
lumbia  Kiver  at  Fort  Wallah- Wallah,  wl 
they  arrived  on  the  4th  of  March,  1834. 
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Port  WillaU- Wallah— its  roramander.  —  Indiam  ia  its 
neighborbood —  Exertions  nf  Air.  Paiubnine  for  theic  im- 
provement.—  KeligloB.  —  Code  of  laws.  —  Range  of  tlia 
Ltmtt  Nez  Percys.  —  Camoab,  and  othei  rools.  —  Net 
Fetci  horses.  — Preparations  for  departure.  —  Refusal  of 
mppliei.  —  Departure.  —  A  laggard  and  glutton. 

jORT  WftHah-Wallah  is  a  trading  post 
of  the  HudBon'a  Bay  Company,  situated 
just  above  ihe  mouth  of  llie  river  of 
Ihe  same  name,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Co- 
InmbiFL.  It  is  built  of  drifl-nood,  and  calculated 
merely  for  defense  against  any  attack  of  the  na- 
tives. At  the  time  of  Captain  Bonneville's  ar- 
rival, the  whole  garrison  mustered  but  six  or 
eight  men ;  and  the  post  was  under  the  eupertn- 
tendence  of  Mr.  Pambniiie,  an  agent  of  the 
Hudeon's  Bay  Company. 

The  great  post  and  fort  of  the  company,  form- 
ing the  emporium  of  its  trade  on  the  Pacific,  is 
Fort  Vancouver ;  situated  on  (he  right  bank  of 
the  Columbia,  about  sixty  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wallamnt.  To 
this  point,  the  company  removed  its  establishment 
from  Astoria,  in  1B21,  afler  its  coalition  with  the 
Northwest  Company. 

Captain  Bonneville  and  hb  comrades  experi- 
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enccd  a  polite  reception  from  Mr.  Fambnine, 
auperinlendeiil :  for,  however  hMliie  the  m 
bers  of  the  British  Company  may  be  to  the 
terprisea  of  American  traJera,  they  have  always 
mqiiifesled  great  courteay  and  hospitality  to 
traders  tbemaelves. 

Fort  Wallah-WiiUah  is  surrounded  by 
tribe  of  the  same  name,  as  well  as  by  the  Skyn-- 
ses,  and  the  Nez  Percys  ;  who  bring  to  it  the 
furs  and  peltries  collected  in  tbeir  hunting  expe- 
ditions. The  Willi  ail- Wallahs  are  a  degenerate, 
worn-out  tribe.  The  Nez  Percds  are  the  most 
numerous  and  tractable  of  the  three  tribes  just 
mentioned.  Sir,  Pambrune  informed  Captain 
Bonneville,  that  be  had  been  at  some  pains  to  in- 
troduce the  Chrietiaii  religion,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  form,  among  them,  where  it  had  evi- 
dently taken  root ;  but  had  become  altered  and 
modified,  to  suit  their  peculiar  habits  of  thought, 
and  motives  of  action  ;  retaining,  however,  the 
principal  points  of  faith,  and  its  entire  precepts 
of  morality.  The  same  gentleman  bad  given 
them  a  code  of  laws,  to  which  they  conformed 


ays       ■[: 


with  scrupulous  fidelity. 
prevailed  among  them  to 
rarely  indulged.  All  tl 
the  Christian  faith,  met 
among  them. 
among  the  Indi 


Polygamy,  which  once 
great  extent,  was  now 
crimes  denounced  by 
ilh  severe  punishment 
thefl,  so  venial  a  crime 
had  recently  been  punished 


vith  hangitig,  by  sentence  of  a  chief. 

There  certainly  appears  to  be  a  peculiai 
ceptibility  of   moral  and    religious   improvcnieuC   . 
among  this  tribe,  and  they  m      " 
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of  the  very,  very  few,  that  have  benefit*!  in 
morals  and  manners,  by  an  intercourse  with  wliile 
men.  The  parties  whieli  visited  them  about 
twenty  years  previously,  in  iho  expedition  filled 
out  by  Mr.  Aator,  eomplHined  of  tljeir  selfishiiesB, 
iheir  extorlion,  and  their  thievish  propensities. 
The  very  reverse  of  those  qualities  prevailed 
among  them  during  the  prolonged  sojourns  of 
Captain  Bouneville. 

The  Lower  Nez  Percys  range  upon  the  Way- 
lee-way,  Imraahah,  Yenghies,  and  other  of  the 
streams  west  of  the  mountains.  They  hunt  the 
beaver,  elk,  deer,  white  bear,  and  mountain 
sheep.  Beside  the  flesh  of  ihese  animals,  they 
use  a  number  of  roots  for  food  ;  some  of  whieh 
would  "be  well  worth  transplanting  and  cultiva-  ' 
ting  in  the  Atlantic  Slates.  Among  these  is  the 
kainnsh,  a  sweet  root,  about  the  form  anil  size  of 
ati  onion,  and  uaiil  to  be  really  delicious.  The 
cowish,  also,  or  biscuit  root,  about  the  sixe  of  a 
valnut,  which  they  redoce  lo  a  very  palalable 
flour,  together  with  the  jackap,  aisish,  qiiako, 
aad  others ;  which  they  cook  by  steaming  them 
in  the  ground. 

In  August  and  September,  these  Indians  keep 
along  the  rivers,  where  they  catch  and  dry  great 
quantities  of  salmon  ;  which,  while  they  last,  are 
their  principal  food.  In  the  winter,  They  congre- 
gate in  villages  formed  of  comfortable  huts,  or 
lodges,  covered  with  mats.  They  are  genenilly 
clnd  in  deer-skins,  or  woolens,  and  extremely 
well  armed.  Above  all,  they  are  celehraled  foi" 
owning  great    nurabera    of   horses;   which    ihey 
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m&t\n  aai  tlieu  suffer  to  range  in  droves  in  Iheir 
most  fertile  plnina.  These  horaea  are  principally 
uf  the  pony  breed  ;  but  remarkably  stout  and 
long-winded.  They  are  brought  in  great  nnni' 
bera  lo  the  establishments  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  and  sold  for  a  mere  trifle. 

Sucb  ia  the  account  given  by  Captain  Bonne- 
ville of  the  Nez  Perc^  ;  who,  if  not  Tiewed  by 
Lim  with  too  partial  an  eye,  are  certainly  among 
the  gentlest,  and  least  barbarous  people  of  these 
remote  wildernesses.  They  invariably  aigoiJied 
to  him  their  earnest  wish  that  an  American  post 
might  be  established  among  them  ;  and  repeated- 
ly declai'ed  that  they  would  trade  with  Aneri- 
cMnB,  in  preference  to  any  other  people. 
•  Captain  Bonneville  had  intended  to  reniaia 
some  time  in  this  neighborhood,  to  form  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  natives  and  to  collect  infbi^ 
mation,  and  establish  connecljotia  that  might  be 
advantageous  in  the  way  of  trade.  The  delays, 
however,  which  be  had  experienced  on  his  jour- 
ney, obliged  him  to  sJiorten  bis  sojourn,  and  lo 
Bet  off  as  soon  as  possible,  eo  as  to  reach  the  ren- 
dezvous at  the  Portueuf  at  the  appointed  tjme. 
He  had  seen  enough  to  convince  him  that  ui 
American  trade  might  be  carried  on  with  advan- 
tage in  this  quarter  ;  and  he  determined  soon  to 
return  with  a  stronger  party,  more  completely^ 
fitted  for  the  purpose. 

As  he  stood  in  need  of  some  supplies  for  b 
journey,  he   applied  to    purcbaa 
Fambrune ;   but  soon  found  the  difi 
tween  being  treated   as  a.  guest,  or  f 
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trader.  The  worthy  Buperinlendeut,  who  had 
(Xtended  to  liiiii  itU  the  geiiiii)  ritea  of  hoapital- 
tj,  now  suddenly  assumed  a  withered-up  aspect 
and  demeauor,  aud  observed  that,  liowever  he 
night  feel  disposed  to  serve  him,  personally,  he 
felt  bouud  by  his  duty  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  to  do  uothtng  which  should  facilitate 
r  encourage  the  visits  of  other  traders  among 
the  Indians  m  that  part  of  the  country.  He  en- 
deavored to  dissuade  Caplaiu  Bonneville  from 
returning  through  the  Blue  Mountnius  ;  assuring 
' '  1  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  and  danger- 
ous, if  not  impracticable,  at  this  season  of  the 
year ;  and  advised  him  to  accompany  Mr.  Pay- 
ette, a  leader  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
who  was  about  to  depart  with  a  number  of  men, 
by  a  more  circuitous,  but  safe  route,  to  cai'ry  sup- 
plies to  the  company's  agent,  resident  among  the 
Upper  Nez  Percys.  Captain  Bonneville,  bow- 
er, piqued  at  his  having  refused  to  furnish  bim 
with  supplies,  and  doubting  the  sincerity  of  bis 
sdviee,  determined  to  return  by  the  more  direct 
route  through  the  mountains ;  though  varying  his 
course,  in  some  respects,  from  that  by  which  he 
had  come,  in  consequence  of  information  gath- 
ered among  the  neighboriug  Indians. 

Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of  March,  be  and 
his  throe  companions,  accompanied  by  their  Nez 
Perc€  guides,  set  out  on  their  return.  In  the 
early  part  of  their  course,  they  touched  again  at 
several  of  the  Nez  Perc4  villages,  where  tbey 
had  experienced  such  kind  treatment  on  their  way 
down.     They  were  always  welcomed  with  cordi- 
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erytliii 


J  done  to  cheer  them 


alily;    and  ever; 

oil  tLeir  journey.  ' 

On  leaving  the  WHy-lee-wny  viilage,  they 
were  joined  by  a  Hex  Perc^,  whose  society  was 
welcomed  ou  acKiittitof  the  general  gratitude  and 
good-will  lliey  Jult  for  his  tribe.  He  aoon  proved 
a  heavy  clog  upon  the  little  party,  being  doltish 
and  lacituru,  lazy  iu  the  eKireme,  and  a 
feeder.  His  only  proof  of  intellect  wi 
shrewdly  avoiding  nil  labor,  and  avaihng  hii 
self  of  the  toil  of  others.  When  ou  the  marcfi^^ 
lie  always  lagged  behind  the  rest,  leaving  lo  them 
the  task  of  breaking  a  way  through  all  difficulties 
and  impediments,  iiud  leisurely  and  lazily  ji^giag 
aloug  tlie  track,  which  they  had  beaten  through 
the  snow.  At  the  evening  encampment,  nhea 
others  were  busy  gathering  fuel,  providing  for  the 
hordes,  and  cooking  the  evening  repast,  this 
worthy  Sancho  of  the  wilderness  would  take  his 
seat  quietly  and  cosily  by  the  tire,  pufEiug  away 
at  hia  pipe,  and  eying  iu  silence,  but  with  wiatlul 
intensity  of  gaze,  the  savory  morsels  rossting  ' 
supper. 

When  meal-time  arrived,  however,  then 
his  season  of  activity.  He  no  longer  hung  back, 
and  waited  for  olliera  lo  take  the  lead,  but  dis' 
tinguiahed  himself  by  a  brilliancy  of  onset,  and 
a  sustained  vigor  and  duration  of  attack,  tbsl 
completely  shamed  ihe  efforts  of  his  competitor* 
—  albeit,  experienced  trenchermen  of  no  mean 
prowess.  Never  bad  they  witnessed  such  a 
power  of  mastication,  and  such  marvelous  capac- 
ity of  stomach,  ua  iu  this  native 
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gastronome.  Having,  by  repeated  and  prolonged 
assaults,  at  length  completely  gorged  himself,  he 
would  wrap  himself  up,  and  lie  with  the  torpor 
of  an  anaconda,  slowly  digesting  his  way  on  to  the 
next  repast. 

The  gormandizing  powers  of  this  worthy  were, 
at  first,  matters  of  surprise  and  merriment  to  the 
travellers ;  but  they  soon  became  too  serious  for 
a  joke,  threatening  devastation  to  the  fiesh-pots ; 
and  he  was  regarded  askance,  at  his  meals,  as  a 
regular  kill-crop,  destined  to  waste  the  substance 
of  the  party.  Nothing  but  a  sense  of  the  obliga- 
tions they  were  under  to  his  nation,  induced  them 
to  bear  with  such  a  guest;  but  he  proceeded, 
speedily,  to  relieve  them  from  the  weight  of  these 
obligations,  by  eating  a  receipt  in  full. 
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Ms  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  men  » 
™  encamped  one  evening  among  t 
S  near  Snake  Eiver,  seated  before  tbeil 
iujoying  a  hearty  supper,  they  ^ 
iuqirised  by  the  visit  of  an  uninvited  gues 
.  a  ragged,  half-naked  Indiaa  hunts 
armed  with  bow  und  arrows,  and  iiad  the  a 
of  a  fine  buck  thrown  across  his  shoulder.  Ad- 
vancing with  an  alert  step,  and  free  and  easy  Mr, 
he  threw  tlie  buck  on  the  grouod,  and,  without 
waiting  for  an  invitation,  seated  himself  at  their 
mess,  helped  himself  without  ceremony,  and 
chatted  to  tie  right  and  left  in  tie  hveliesl  and 
most  UDembiirrassed  manner.  No  adroit  and 
veteran  dinner  hunter  of  a  metropolis  could  have 
acquitted  himself  more  knowingly.  The  trav- 
ellers were  at  first  completely  taken  by  suqjrise, 
and  could  not  but  admire  the  facility  witih  whiol^ 
this  ragged  cosmopolite  made  himself  at  hon) 
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among  them.  While  they  stared  he  went  on, 
making  the  moat  of  the  good  cheer  upon  which 
he  had  so  fortunately  alighted ;  and  was  soon 
elbow  deep  in  "  pot  luck,"  and  greased  from  the 
tip  of  his  nose  to  the  buck  of  his  ears. 

As  the  company  recovered  from  their  Buqjriee, 
they  began  to  feel  annoyed  at  this  intrusion. 
Their  uninvited  guest,  unlike  the  generality  of 
his  tribe,  was  Eomewhat  dirty  us  well  as  ragged, 
and  they  had  no  felish  for  such  a  mesamate. 
Heaping  np,  therefore,  an  abundant  portion  of 
the  "  provant "  upon  a  piece  of  bark  which 
Berved  for  a  dish,  they  invited  him  to  confine 
himself  thereto,  instead  of  foraging  in  the  gen- 
eral mess. 

He  complied  with  the  moat  accommodating 
spirit  ima^able  ;  and  went  on  eating  and  chat- 
ting, and  laughing  and  amearing  himself,  until  his 
whole  countenance  ahone  with  greaae  and  good- 
humor.  In  the  course  of  his  repast,  his  attention 
was  caught  by  the  figure  of  the  gaatronume,  who, 
as  usual,  was  gorging  himself  in  dogged  silence. 
A  droll  cut  of  the  eye  showed  either  that  he 
knew  him  uf  old,  or  perceived  at  once  his  char- 
acteristics. He  immediately  made  him  the 
butt  of  his  pleasantries  ;  and  cnicked  off  two  or 
three  good  hits,  that  caused  tlie  sluggish  dolt  to 
prick  up  his  ears,  and  dehghted  all  the  company. 
From  this  time,  the  uninvited  guest  was  taken  iuta 
fevor  ;  his  jokes  began  to  be  relished  ;  his  care- 
less, free  and  easy  air,  to  be  considered  singu- 
larly amusing ;  and  in  the  end,  he  was  pro- 
nounced by   the  travellers  one  of  the    . 
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companions    aii<l    most    enlertainiiig   Tagabondj 
they  bud  met  with  in  the  wilderness. 

Supper  being  over,  the  redoubtable  She-w6e^| 
Bhe-ouaiter.  for  such  waa  the  simple 
which  lie  announced  himself^  declared  hia  inten* 
tion  of  keeping  company  with  the  party  for  | 
day  or  two,  if  they  had  no  objection ; 
way  of  backing  his  self-invitation,  presentei 
the  carcass  of  the  buck  as  an  earnest  of  hidg 
hunting  abililiea.  By  this  time,  he  had  si 
pletely  effaced  the  unfavorable  impression  i 
by  his  first  appearance,  that  he  was  made  we6^ 
come  to  tlie  camp,  and  the  Nez  Perce  gnidfl 
undertook  to  give  him  lodging  for  the  nighti 
The  next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  he  bomwej 
a  gun,  and  was  ofl*  among  the  hills,  nor 
thing  more  seen  of  him  until  a  few  min 
the  party  had  encamped  for  the  evening,  wheS 
he  again  made  hia  appearance,  in  his  usual  frai' 
careless  manner,  and  threw  down  the  carci 
another  noble  deer,  which  he  had  borne  o 
back  for  a  considerable  distance. 

Tliis  evening  ho  waa  the  life  of  the  party,  i 
hia  open  communicative  disposition,  free  from  al 
disguise,  soon  put  them  in  possession  of  his  h 
tory.     He  had  been  a  kind  of  prodigal  sou  in  his 
native  village ;  living  a  loose,  heedless  life,  and 
disregarding    the    precepts    and  imperative 
mauds  of  the    chiefs.     He  had,  in  oonseqaeDCQ^  J 
been  expelled  from  the  village,  but,    in   nowisti'V 
disheartened   at    this    bauiiihment,    hod   betakes  J 
himself  to  the  society  of  the  border  Indians,  tti 
had    led   a   careless,  hap-hasard,   vagabond  I" 
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perfectly  consonant  lo  hia  bumora ;  heedless  of 
the  future,  so  long  aa  he  hail  wherewithal  for  the 
present;  and  fearing  no  lack  of  food,  so  long  as 
he  had  the  implGments  of  the  cha»e,  and  a  fair 
hunting  ground. 

Finding  him  very  expert  as  a  hunter,  and 
being  pleased  with  his  eccentricities,  and  his 
strange  and  merry  humor.  Captain  Bonneville 
fitted  liim  out  handsomely  as  the  Nimrod  of  the 
party,  who  all  soon  became  quite  attached  to  him. 
One  of  the  earliest  and  most  signal  seryicseB  he 
performed,  was  to  exorcise  the  insatiate  ktll-crop, 
that  had  hitherto  oppressed  the  party.  In  fact, 
the  doltish  Nen  Percd,  who  had  seemed  ho  per- 
fectly insensible  to  rough  treatment  of  every  kind, 
by  which  the  travellers  had  endeavored  to. elbow 
him  out  of  their  society,  could  not  withstand  the 
good-humored  bantering,  and  occasionally  sharp 
wit  of  She^wee-she.  He  evidently  quailed  under 
his  jokes,  and  sat  blinking  like  an  owl  in  day- 
light, when  pestered  by  the  flouts  and  peckings 
of  mischievoQS  birds.  At  length  his  place  was 
tbimd  vacant  at  meal-time;  no  one  knew  when 
he  went  off,  or  whither  he  had  gone,  but  he  viaa 
seen  no  more,  and  the  vast  aurphia  that  remained 
when  the  repast  was  over,  showed  what  a  mighty 
gormandizer  had  departed. 

Believed  from  this  ineuhus,  the  httle  party 
now  went  on  cheerily.  She-wee-she  kept  them 
hi  fun  iis  well  as  food.  Hb  hunting  was  always 
succeasiul ;  he  was  ever  ready  to  render  any 
assistance  in  the  camp  or  on  the  march  ;  while  his 
jokes,  his  antics,  and  the  very  cut  of  his  counts- 
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nance,  so  fiill  of  whim  and  comicality,  kept  ev 
one  in  good-liumor. 

In  tliis  way  they  journeyed  on  nntil  they 
rived   on    the    bfinks  of  Hie   Immahah,  and 
camped  near  to  the   Nez   Peroi    lodges.     H 
She-wee-flhe  took   a  sudden  notion  to  visit 
people,  and  show  off  tlie  stale  of  worldly  pros 
perity    to    which   he  had  so  suddenly  attaint 
He  accordingly  departed  in  the  morning,  a 
in  hunter's  style,  and  well  appointed  with 
thing  befitting  his  vocation.     The  buoyancy 
bis  gait,  the  elaatidty  of  his  step,  and  the 
of  lus  coimtenttDce,  showed  Uiat  he  anddpal 
with  chuckling  satisfaction,  the  surprise  he 
about  to  give  thoae  who  had  ejected  him  from 
thfor  society  in  rags.     But  what  a  change  was 
there  in  hie  whole  appearance  when  he  rejomed 
the  party  in   the  evening !     He  came  skulking. 
into  camp  like   a    beaten  cur,  with  his    tail ' 
tween  hia  legs.     All  his  finery  was  gone 
viaa  naked  as  when  he  was  bom,  with  the 
ception  of  a  scanty  flap  that  answered  the  paiv 
pose  of  a  tig-leafl     His  fellow-CTavellere  at  tirst 
did  not  know  him,  but  supposed  it  to  be  some 
vagrant  Root  Digger  sneaking  into  the  ramp 
but  when  they  recognized  in  this  fbrlom  otgc 
their  prime  wag.  She-wee-she,  whom  they 
Been  depart  in  the  morning  in  each  high  glee 
high  feather,  they  could  not  contain  ttudr  n 
ment,  but  hailed  him  with  loud  and  repeated 
of  laughter- 

She-wee-she  was   not  of  a  spirit   to  be  eatdlj 
cost  down  ;   lie  soon  joined  in   the  J 
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heartily  as  any  one,  anil  seemed  W  conaider  his 
reverse  of  fortune  an  excellent  joke.  Captain 
Bonneville,  however,  thought  proper  to  check  hia 
good-humor,  and  demanded,  with  some  degree  of 
sternness,  the  cause  of  his  altered  condition.  Ho 
replied  in  the  moat  natural  and  eelf-«omplacent 
style  imaginable,  "  that  he  bad  been  among  his 
couaina,  who  were  very  poor ;  they  had  been 
delighted  to  sett  htm ;  still  more  delighted  with 
bis  good  fortune ;  they  had  taken  him  to  their 
arms ;  admired  his  equipments ;  one  bad  begged 
for  this  ;  another  for  that" — in  fine,  what  with 
the  poor  devil's  inherent  heedlessness,  aud  the  real 
generosity  of  his  disposition,  his  needy  cousins 
had  succeeded  in  stripping  him  of  all  his  clothes 
and  accoutrements,  excepting  the  tig-leaf  with 
which  he  had  returned  to  camp. 

Seeing  his  total  want  of  care  and  forethought, 
Captain  Bonneville  determined  to  let  him  suffer 
a  little,  in  hopes  it  might  prove  a  salutary  lesaon ; 
and.  at  any  rate,  to  make  him  no  more  presents 
while  in  the  neighborhood  of  hia  needy  cousins. 
He  was  lefi,  therefore,  to  shift  for  himself  hi  his 
naked  condition  \  which,  however,  did  not  seem 
to  give  him  any  concern,  or  to  abate  one  jot  of 
his  good-humor.  In  the  course  of  his  lounging 
about  the  caJnp,  however,  he  got  possession  of  a 
deer-akin  ;  whereupon,  cutting  a  alit  in  the  mid- 
dle, he  thrust  his  head  through  it,  ao  that  the 
two  ends  hung  down  before  and  behind,  some- 
thing like  a  South  American  poncho,  or  the  ta- 
bard of  a  herald.  Theae  ends  he  tied  together, 
under  the  armpits ;  and  thus  arrayed,  presented 
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himsislf  once  more  before  the  captain,  with  ti 
air  of  perfect  self-aiLtisfaction,  as  tbough  \ 
thought  it  iiu])osBible  for  any  fault  to  be  found  | 
nith  hia  toilette. 

A  little  fimher  journeying  brought  the  travel-- 1 
lers  to  the  petty  Tillage  of  Nez  Percys,  governed.  I 
by  the  worthy  and  affectionate  old  patriarch  who,  J 
had  made  Captain  Bonneville  the  costly  present,  j 
ijf  tlie  very  fine  horse.     The  old  man  welcomed 
them  onc«  more  to  his  village  with  Ub   usual  I 
conlialily,  and  ids  respectable  squaw  and  hopeful,  I 
son,  cherishing  grateful  recollections  of  the  hatchet 
and  ear-bobs,  joined  in  a  chorus  of  fiiendly  gratu- 
lation. 

As  the  much-vaunted  steed,  once  the  joy  and 
pride  of  this  interesting  family,  was  now  nearly    ' 
kuocked  np  by  travelling,  and  totally  inadequate   j 
to  the  niouutaiu  scramble  that  lay  ahead,  Capt^  i 
Bonneville  restored  him   U)  the  venerable  patri- 
arch,   with   renewed   acknowledgments    for    the   { 
invaluable   gift.     Somewhat  to  his  surpriae,  he 
was  immediatoly  supplied  with  a  flue  two  years' 
old    colt   in   his  stead,  a  substitution  which,  be 
afterwards   learnt,    according  to    Indian    caslam    . 
in  such  cases,  he  might  have  claimed  as  a  mi 
of  right.     We  do  not  find  that  auy  after  dhtims  i 
were  made  on  account  of  thb  colt.     This  dona-   f 
tion  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  a  signal  puno-  j 
tilio  of  Indian  honor ;  but  it  will  be  found  that  ( 
the  animal  soon  proved  on  unlucky  acquisition  to   I 
the  party. 

While  at  this  village,  the  Nez  Perce  guide  had  I 
hclil  consultations  with  some  of  the  inhabitanlA 
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as  to  the  mountain  tract  the  party  were  about  to 
traverae.  IIo  uow  began  to  wear  an  anxious 
aspect,  aud  to  indulge  in  gloomy  forelKxiinga. 
The  auow,  he  had  been  told,  lay  to  a  great  depth 
in  the  postiea  of  the  moimtaius,  and  ditticulties 
would  increase  as  he  proceeded.  lie  begged 
Captain  Bonnevdie,  thertfore,  to  travel  very 
slowly,  so  as  to  keep  the  horses  in  strength  and 
spirit  for  the  bird  times  they  would  have  to  en- 
counter. The  Captain  surrendered  tlie  regula- 
tion oi  the  march  entirely  to  his  discretion,  and 
pushed  on  in  the  advance,  amusing  himself  with 
hunting,  so  as  generally  to  kill  a  deer  or  two  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  and  arriving,  before  the 
rest  of  the  party,  at  the  spot  designated  by  the 
guide  for  the  evening's  encampment. 

In  the  meantime,  the  others  plodded  on  at  the 
heeU  of  the  guide,  accompanied  by  that  merry 
vagabond.  She- wee-she.  The  primitive  garb 
worn  by  this  droll,  left  all  his  nether  man  es- 
posed  to  the  biting  blasts  of  the  mountains. 
Still  his  wit  was  never  frozen,  nor  his  smiBhiny 
temper  beclouded ;  and  his  innumerable  antics 
and  praclical  jokes,  while  they  quickened  the 
rarcula^on  of  hia  ovrn  blood,  kept  his  companions 
in  high  good-humor. 

So  passed  the  first  day  after  the  departure 
from  the  patriaj^'s.  The  second  day  com- 
menced in  the  same  manner ;  the  captain  in  the 
ttdrauce,  the  rest  of  the  party  following  on  slowly. 
She-wee-fihe,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
trudged  on  foot  over  the  snow,  keeping  himself 
P      warm  by  hard  exercise,  and  all  kinds  of  crazy 
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capers.     In  the  tieight  of  his  foolpry,  lie  patri- 
M'chal  colt,  which,  onbrokeo  to  the  saddle,  was 
eafl'ered  to  foUow  on  at  large,  happened  to  come 
within  hiH  reach.     In  a  moment,  he  waa  on  his 
back,  tuiapping  his  fingers,  and  yelping  with  de- 
light.    The  colt,  unused  to  such  a  burden,  and 
half  wild  by  nature,  feU  to  prancing  and  rearing 
ftiitl  snorting  and  plunging  and  kicking;  and,  i^  J 
Itnigth,  set  off  full  speed  over  the  most  danger- J 
one  ground.     Ah  the  rout«  led  generally  along  4 
the  8t*ep  and  craggy  sides  of  the  hills,  bolJi«horso  ■ 
and    horseman   were  constantly  in  danger,  and 
more  than  once  had  a  hair-breadth  escape  from 
deadly    peril.      Nothing.   howeTer,  tould   daunt 
this  madcap  savage.     He  stuck  to  the  colt  like  a 
plttsbir,  up  ridges,  down  gullies ;  whooping  and 
yelling  with  the  wildest  giee.     Never  did  beggar 
on  horseback  display  more  headlong  hor^nmn- 
fihip.     Ilis  companions  followed  him  with  their 
eyes,  sometiraes  laughing,  sometimes  holding  in 
their  breath  at  his  vagaries,  tmtil  they  saw  the 
rolt  make  a  suddeu  plunge  or  start,  and  pitch.  J 
his    unlucky    rider    headlong   over   a    predpioft-J 
There    was    a   general    cry    of  horror,    and  all  "l 
hastened    to   the    spot.     They   found    the    poor 
fellow    lying    among    the    rocks    below,    sadly 
bruised  and  mangled.     It  was  almost  a  mirade 
that  \w  had  escaped  with  life.     Even  in  this 
dltJon.  Ilis  merry  spirit  was  not  entirely  (jueUed,  J 
and    he    samrooned    up    a    feeble  laugh   at    ths  I 
alarm  and  anxiety  of  those  who  came  to  hi 
lief.     He  was  exiricaled  from  his  rocky  bed,  and  I 
A  messenger  dispatched  to  in&rm  Capttun  Bonne-  I 
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ville  of  the  accident.  The  latter  returned  with 
all  speed,  and  encamped  the  party  at  the  first 
convenient  spot.  Here  the  wounded  man  was 
stretched  upon  buffalo  skins,  and  the  captain, 
who  ofiiciated  on  all  occasions  as  doctor  and 
surgeon  to  the  party,  proceeded  to  examine  his 
wounds.  The  principal  one  was  a  long  and  deep 
gash  in  the  thigh,  which  reached  to  the  bone. 
Calling  for  a  needle  and  thread,  the  captain  now 
prepared  to  sew  up  the  wound,  admonishing  the 
patient  to  submit  to  the  operation  with  becoming 
fortitude.  His  gayety  was  at  an  end;  he  could 
no  longer  summon  up  even  a  forced  smile ;  and, 
at  the  first  puncture  of  the  needle,  flinched  so  pit- 
ously,  that  the  captain  was  obliged  to  pause,  and 
to  order  him  a  powerful  dose  of  alcohol.  This 
somewhat  rallied  up  his  spirit  and  warmed  his 
heart ;  all  the  time  of  the  operation,  however, 
he  kept  his  eyes  riveted  on  the  wound,  with  his 
teeth  set,  and  a  whimsical  wincing  of  the  counte- 
nance^ that  occasionally  gave  his  nose  something 
of  its  usual  comic  curl. 

When  the  wound  was  fairly  closed,  the  captain 
washed  it  with  rum,  and  administered  a  second 
dose  of  the  same  to  the  patient,  who  was  tucked 
in  for  the  night,  and  advised  to  compose  himself 
to  sleep.  He  was  restless  and  uneasy,  however ; 
repeatedly  expressing  his  fears  that  his  leg  would 
be  so  much  swollen  the  next  day,  as  to  prevent 
his  proceeding  with  the  party ;  nor  could  he  be 
quieted,  until  the  captain  gave  a  decided  opinion 
favorable  to  his  wishes. 

Early  the  next  morning,  a  gleam  of  his  merry 
24 
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humor  returned,  on  finding  that  his  wounded 
limb  retained  its  natural  proportions.  On  at- 
tempting to  use  it,  however,  he  found  himself 
unable  to  stand.  He  made  several  efforts  to 
coax  himself  into  a  belief  that  he  might  still 
continue  forward ;  but  at  length,  shook  his  head 
despondingly,  and  said,  that  "  as  he  had  but  one 
leg,"  it  was  all  in  vain  to  attempt  a  passage  of 
the  mountain. 

Every  one  grieved  to  part  with  so  boon  a 
companion,  and  under  such  disastrous  circumstan- 
ces. He  was  once  more  clothed  and  equipped, 
each  one  making  him  some  parting  present.  He 
was  then  helped  on  a  horse,  which  Captain  Bon- 
neville presented  to  him ;  and  after  many  part- 
ing expressions  of  good-will  on  both  sides,  set  off 
on  his  return  to  his  old  haunts ;  doubtless,  to  he 
once  more  plucked  by  his  affectionate  but  needy 
cousins. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

difficult  mountain A  smoke  and  oonsu 

iptaio'a  apeeeh.  —  An  icy  turnpike.  —  Dat 
ep.  — Arrival  on  Snake  EivEr.  —  Eoturn  I 
BBting  of  comnidea. 

^aiONTINUING  their  journey  up  tbe 
JkS  course  of  the  Immahah,  llie  travellers 
I^B|1  found,  aa  they  apjjroached  the  head 
waters,  the  snow  inerefised  tn  quantity,  ao  as  lo 
two  feel  deep.  They  were  ngain  obliged, 
therefore,  to  beat  down  a  path  for  their  horses, 
stimea  travelling  on  the  icy  surface  of  the 
Btreara.  At  length  they  reached  the  place  where 
they  intended  to  scale  the  mountain ;  and,  hav- 
ing broken  a  pathway  to  the  fool,  were  agreea- 
bly surprised  to  find  that  tlie  wind  had  drifted 
the  anow  from  off  the  aide,  so  that  they  attained 
tho  Bnmmit  with  but  little  Jifficalty.  Here  they 
encamped,  with  the  intention  of  heating  a  track 
througli  the  mountaina.  A  ahort  experim 
however,  obliged  them  to  ^'ive  up  the  attempt, 
the  snow  lying  in  vast  drifts,  often  higher  than 
the  horses'  heads. 

Captain  Bonneville  now  took  the  two  Indian 
guides,  and  set  out  to  reconnoitre  the  neighbor- 
hood. Observing  a  high  peak  which  overtopped 
the  rest,  he  climbed  it,  aud  discovered  froui  the 
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summit  a  pass  about  nine  miles  loug,  but  so 
heavily  piled  with  snow,  that  it  seemed  impracti- 
cable. He  now  lit  a  pipe,  and,  sitting  down 
with  the  two  guides,  proceeded  to  hold  a  consul- 
tation after  the  Indian  mode.  For  a  long  while 
they  all  •  smoked  vigorously  and  in  silence,  pon- 
dering over  the  subject-matter  before  them.  At 
length  a  discussion  commenced,  and  the  opinion 
in  which  the  two  guides  concurred,  was,  that  the 
horses  could  not  possibly  cross  the  snows.  They 
advised,  therefore,  that  the  party  should  proceed 
on  foot,  and  they  should  take  the  horses  back  to 
the  village,  where  they  would  be  well  taken  care 
of  until  Captain  Bonneville  should  send  for  them. 
They  urged  this  advice  with  great  earnestness; 
declaring  that  their  chief  would  be  extremely 
angry,  and  treat  them  severely,  should  any  of 
the  horses  of  his  good  friends,  the  white  men,  be 
lost,  in  crossing  under  their  guidance ;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  was  good  they  should  not  attempt 
it. 

Captain  Bonneville  sat  smoking  his  pipe,  and 
listening  to  them  with  Indian  silence  and  gravity. 
When  they  had  finished,  he  replied  to  them  in 
their  own  style  of  language. 

**  My  friends,"  said  he,  "  I  have  seen  the  pass, 
and  have  listened  to  your  words ;  you  have  little 
hearts.  When  troubles  and  dangers  lie  in  your 
^vay,  you  turn  your  backs.  That  is  not  the  waj 
with  my  nation.  When  great  obstacles  present, 
and  threaten  to  keep  them  back,  their  hearts 
swell,  and  they  pusli  forward.  They  love  to 
conquer  difficulties.     But   enough  for  the   pres- 
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eat.     Night  is  coming  on ;  let  us  return  to  our 
camp<," 

He  moved  on,  and  they  followed  in  silence. 
On  reaching  the  camp,  he  found  the  men  ex- 
tremely discouraged.  One  of  their  nilmber  had 
been  surveying  the  neighborhood,  and  seriously 
assured  them,  that  the  snow  was  at  least  a  hun- 
dred feet  deep.  The  captain  cheered  them  up, 
and  diffused  fresh  spirit  in  them  by  his  example. 
Still  he  was  much  perplexed  how  to  proceed. 
About  dark  there  was  a  slight  drizzling  rain. 
An  expedient  now  suggested  itself.  This  was  to 
make  two  light  sleds,  place  the  packs  on  them, 
and  drag  them  to  the  other  side  of  the  mountain, 
thus  forming  a  road  in  the  wet  snow,  which, 
should  it  afterwards  freeze,  would  be  sufficiently 
hard  to  bear  the  horses.  This  plan  was  promptly 
put  into  execution ;  the  sleds  were  constructed, 
the  heavy  baggage  was  drawn  backward  and  for- 
ward until  the  road  was  beaten,  when  they  de- 
sisted from  their  fatiguing  labor.  The  night 
turned  out  clear  and  cold,  and  by  morning,  their 
road  was  incrusted  with  ice  sufficiently  strong  for 
their  purpose.  They  now  set  out  on  their  icy 
turnpike,  and  got  on  well  enough,  excepting  that 
now  and  then  a  horse  would  sidle  out  of  the 
track,  and  immediately  sink  up  to  the  neck. 
Then  came  on  toil  and  difficulty,  and  they  would 
be  obliged  to  haul  up  the  floundering  animal  with 
ropes.  One,  more  unlucky  than  the  rest,  after 
repeated  falls,  had  to  be  abandoned  in  the  snow. 
Notwithstanding  these  repeated  delays,  they  suc- 
ceeded, before   the  sun    had  acquired    sufficient 
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power  to  thaw  the  snow,  In  getting  all  the  rest 
of  their  horses  safely  to  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain. 

Their  difficulties  and  dangers,  however,  were 
not  yet  at  an  end.  They  had  now  to  descend, 
and  the  whole  surface  of  the  snow  was  glazed 
with  ice.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  wait 
until  the  warmth  of  the  sun  should  melt  the 
glassy  crust  of  sleet,  and  give  them  a  foothold 
in  the  yielding  snow.  They  had  a  frightful 
warning  of  the  danger  of  any  movement  while 
the  sleet  remained.  A  wild  young  mare,  in  her 
restlessness,  strayed  to  the  edge  of  the  declivity. 
One  slip  was  fatal  to  her ;  she  lost  her  balance, 
careered  with  headlong  velocity  down  the  slip- 
pery side  of  the  mountain  for  more  than  two 
thousand  feet,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces  at  the 
bottom.  When  the  travellers  afterwards  sought 
the  carcass  to  cut  it  up  for  food,  they  found  it 
torn  and  mangled  in  the  most  horrible  man- 
ner. 

It  was  quite  late  in  the  evening  before  the 
party  descended  to  the  ultimate  skirts  of  the 
snow.  Here  they  planted  large  logs  below  them 
to  prevent  their  sliding  down,  and  encamped  for 
the  night.  The  next  day  they  succeeded  in 
bringing  down  their  baggage  to  the  encampment ; 
then  packing  all  up  regularly  and  loading  their 
horses,  they  once  more  set  out  briskly  and  cheer- 
fully, and  in  the  course  of  the  following  day  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  to  a  grassy  region. 

Here  their  Nez  Perc^  guides  declared  that  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  mountains  were  at  an  end, 
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and  their  course  was  plain  aud  simple,  and 
needed  no  further  guidauc'e ;  they  aebed  leave, 
therefore,  (o  return  home.  Tliia  was  readily 
granted,  with  many  thanks  aud  pi-esents  for  their 
itiithfai  services.  They  took  a  long  farewell 
smoke  with  their  white  friends,  after  which,  they 
mounted  their  horses  and  set  off,  excUaogiug 
many  farewells  and  kind  wishes. 

On  the  following  day.  Captain  Bonneville 
completed  his  joui'ney  down  t!ie  mouutaia,  sad 
encamped  on  the  borders  of  Snake  River,  where 
he  found  the  grass  in  great  abundance  aud  eight 
inchea  in  height.  lu  thia  neighborhood,  he  saw 
on  the  rocky  banks  of  the  river  several  prismoids 
of  basalles,  rising  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty 
feet. 

Nothing  particularly  worthy  of  note  occurred 

during  sevei'at  ({^ys  as  the  party  pi'oceeded  up 

along    Suuke    Kiver    and    across    its    tributary 

Btrearas.     Aller  crossing   Gun  Creek,  they  met 

with  various  signs  that  white  people  were  in  the 

neighborhood,    and     Captain     Bonneville    made 

earnest  exertions  to  discover  whotlier  they  were 

'    any  of  his  own  people,  that  he  might  join  them. 

He  Boon  ascertained  that  they  had  been  starved 

I    oat  of  this  tract  of  country,  and  had  betaken 

■    themselves  to  the  buffalo  region,  whither  be  now 

shaped  his  course.     In  proceeding   along  Suake 

River,  be  found  small  hordea  of  Shoshonies  liuger- 

iog    upon    the    minor  etreams,   and   living    npon 

trout  and  other  tialt,  which  they  catch  in  great 

numbers    at   this    season    in    flsh-traps.       The 

■  part   of  the  tribe,  however,   had  pene- 
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tntoti  tbe  monutains  lo  Imnt  the  elk,  deer,  and 
■ksalito  or  bigborn. 

On  tlie  !2tli  of  May,  Cnptttin  Bonneville 
laKbeJ  ihe  Portneuf  River,  m  the  vicinity  of 
wkidi  be  had  left  the  wiuter  en  camp  mu  it  of  his 
company  on  the  preceding  Christmas  day.  He 
had  then  expected  to  be  back  by  the  beginning 
oi  March,  but  ctrcumstaDces  had  detnined  him 
upward  of  tno  months  beyond  the  time,  and  the 
wiiiti-r  uicampmeui  must  loDg  ere  this  have  been 
bruken  up.  Halting  on  the  banks  of  the  Port' 
■wuC  he  dis^tched  scouts  a  few  miles  alnve,  to 
rait  the  old  camping  ground  and  search  for  signals 
uT  the  party,  or  of  their  whereabouts,  should  they 
ftciually  hnve  abandoned  the  spot.  Tbey  returned 
without  being  able  to  ascertain  anything. 

Being  now  destitute  of  provisJoiiB,  the  trai 
lers  found  it  ncL'essary  to  make  .a  short  hui 
cscuision  after  buffalo.  They  made  caches, 
therefore,  in  an  island  in  tlie  river,  m  which  tbey 
deposited  all  their  baggage,  and  then  set  out  on 
their  expedition.  They  were  so  fortunate  aa 
kill  a  couple  of  fine  bulls,  and  cutting  up 
carcasses,  determined  to  husband  this  atock 
provisions  with  the  most  miserly  care,  lest  thef 
should  again  be  obliged  to  venture  into  the  open 
and  dangerous  hunting  grounds.  Returning  to 
their  island  on  the  18th  of  May,  they  found  that 
the  wolves  had  been  at  the  caches,  scratched  up 
the  contents,  and  scattered  them  in  every  direc- 
tion. Tbey  now  constructed  a  more  secure  one, 
in  which  they  deposited  their  heaviest  article!^ 
and  then  descended  Snake  River  again,  and 
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camped  just  above  the  American  Falls.  Here 
they  proceeded  to  fortify  themselves,  intending 
to  remain  here,  and  give  their  horses  an  oppor- 
tunity to  recruit  their  strength  with  good  pastur- 
age, until  it  should  be  time  to  set  out  for  the  an- 
nual rendezvous  in  Bear  River  Valley. 

On  the  1st  of  June  they  descried  four  men  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  opposite  to  the  camp, 
and,  having  attracted  their  attention  by  a  dis- 
charge of  rifles,  ascertained  to  their  joy  that  they 
were  some  of  their  own  people.  From  these 
men  Captain  Bonneville  learnt  that  the  whole 
party  which  he  had  left  in  the  preceding  month 
of  December,  were  encamped  on  Blackfoot  River, 
a  tributary  of  Snake  River,  not  very  far  above 
the  Portneuf.  Thither  he  proceeded  with  all 
possible  dispatch,  and  in  a  little  while  had  the 
pleasure  of  finding  himself  once  more  surrounded 
by  his  people,  who  greeted  his  return  among  them 
in  the  heartiest  manner ;  for  his  long-protracted 
absence  had  convinced  them  that  he  and  his  three 
companions  had  been  cut  off  by  some  hostile 
tribe. 

The  party  had  suflfered  much  during  his  ab- 
sence. They  had  been  pinched  by  famine  and 
almost  starved,  and  had  been  forced  to  repair  to 
the  caches  at  Salmon  River.  Here  they  fell  in 
with  the  Blackfeet  bands,  and  considered  them- 
selves fortunate  in  being  able  to  retreat  from  the 
dangerous  neighborhood  without  sustaining  any 
loss. 

Being  thus ,  reunited,  a  general  treat  from 
Captain  Bonneville  to  his  men  was  a  matter  of 
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coarse.  Two  days,  therefore,  were  given  np  to 
anch  feasting  and  raerrimeat  aa  their  means  and 
sitnatioQ  atForded.  What  was  wanting  in  good 
cheer  was  made  up  in  good-will ;  the  free  trap- 
pers in  particular,  diBtiDguished  tbemaelvea  on  the 
occasion,  and  the  satamalia  was  enjoyed  with  a 
hearty  holiday  spirit,  that  smacked  of  the  game 
flavor  of  the  wUdernesa. 


CHAPTER   XXXVn. 

Dquirtnre  lor  tha  renflezvous.  —  A  war  party  of  Biackfeet.  — 
iniock  bustle.  —  Sham  fires  at  night.  ^  W»rii]te  precma- 
tioita.  —  Daagera  of  a  nigbC  altack,  —  A  puiiic  among 
horses.  —  Caiitinns  mnrch.  —  The  Beor  Springs.  —  A  ino«k 
caronaal,  — Skirraiiiliingwith  buffaloos. — A  buffaio  bail.— 
Artivul  at  llm  reiideavouB — Meeting  of  various  bancU. 

B^Hl  FTER  the  two  days  of  festive  iadah 
HBIO  ^'"^'  (j^pt'ii'i  BonneTtlle  bi-oks  up  the 
ESqI  encHmpmeiil;,  anil  set  out  with  hi^  mot- 
ley crew  of  hireil  aud  free  trtippwa,  half-breeds, 
ludiauB,  and  squaws,  for  the  main  rbtide/vous  in 
Bear  River  VaJlej.  Directing  bis  course  up  the 
Bliickfoot  River,  he  aoon  reached  tbo  hilts  amoog 
'vrbicb  it  lakes  its  rise.  Here,  while  ou  the  march, 
he  descried  from  the  brow  of  a  hill,  a  war  party 
of  about  sixty  Biackfeet,  oa  the  pl»in  immediately 
below  him.  His  situation  was  perilous  ;  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  people  were  dispersed  in  vari- 
ons  directions.  Still,  to  betray  lieaitation  or  fear, 
would  be  to  dbcover  his  actual  weakness,  and  to 
invite  attack.  He  assumed,  inatBiitly,  Uierefore, 
a  belligerent  tone ;  ordered  the  squaws  to  lead 
tbe  horses  to  a  small  grove  of  ashen  trees,  and 
unload  and  tie  them ;  and  cau^  a  great  bustle 
to  be  ntnde  by  his  scanty  handful ;  the  leaders 
riding  hither  aud  thither,  aud  vociferating  with 
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all  their  might,  as  if  a  numerous  force  were  get- 
ting under  way  for  an  attack. 

To  keep  up  the  deception  as  to  his  force,  he 
ordered,  at  night,  a  number  of  extra  fires  to  be 
made  in  his  camp,  and  kept  up  a  vigilant  watch. 
His  men  were  all  directed  to  keep  themselves 
prepared  for  instant  action.  In  such  cases  the 
experienced  trapper  sleeps  in  his  clothes,  with  his 
rifle  beside  him,  the  shot-belt  and  powder-flask 
on  the  stock  ;  so  that,  in  case  of  alarm,  he  can 
lay  his  hand  upon  the  whole  of  his  equipment  at 
once,  and  start  up,  completely  armed. 

Captain  Bonneville  was  also  especially  careful 
to  secure  the  horses,  and  set  a  vigilant  guard 
upon  them ;  for  there  lies  the  great  object  and 
principal  danger  of  a  night  attack.  The  grand 
move  of  the  lurking  savage  is  to  cause  a  panic 
among  the  horses.  In  such  cases  one  horse 
frightens  another,  until  all  are  alarmed,  and 
struggle  to  break  loose.  In  camps  where  there 
are  great  numbers  of  Indians,  with  their  horses, 
a  night  alarm  of  the  kind  is  tremendous.  The 
running  of  the  horses  that  have  broken  loose ; 
the  snorting,  stamping,  and  rearing  of  those 
which  remain  fast ;  the  howling  of  dogs  ;  the 
yelling  of  Indians ;  the  scampering  of  white 
men,  and  red  men,  with  their  guns  ;  the  over- 
turning of  lodges,  and  trampling  of  fires  by  the 
horses ;  the  flashes  of  the  fires,  lighting  up  forms 
of  men  and  steeds  dashing  through  the  gloom, 
altogether  make  up  one  of  the  wildest  scenes  of 
confusion  imaginable.  In  this  way,  sometimes, 
all  the  horses  of  a  camp,  amounting  to  several 
hundred,  will  be  frightened  off  in  a  single  night. 
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The  night  passed  off  without  any  disturbance  5 
but  there  was  no  likelihood  that  a  war  party  of 
Blackfeet,  once  on  the  track  of  a  camp  where 
there  was  a  chance  for  spoils,  would  fail  to  hover 
round  it.  The  captain,  therefore,  continued  to 
maintain  the  most  vigilant  precautions ;  throwing 
out  scouts  in  the  advance,  and  on  every  rising 
ground. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  he  arrived  at  the 
plain  of  white  clay,  already  mentioned,  sur- 
rounded by  the  mineral  springs,  called  Beer 
Springs  by  the  trappers.^  Here  the  men  all 
halted  to  have  a  regale.  In  a  few  moments 
every  spring  had  its  jovial  knot  of  hard  drinkers, 
with  tin  cup  in  hand,  indulging  in  a  mock  ca- 
rouse ;  .  quaffing,  pledging,  toasting,  bandying 
jokes,  singing  drinking  songs,  and  uttering  peals 
of  laughter,  until  it  seemed  as  if  their  imagina- 
tions had  given  potency  to  the  beverage,  and 
cheated  them  into  a  fit  of  intoxication.  Indeed, 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  they  were  loud 

1  In  a  manuscript  journal  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  G.  Wyeth,  we 
find  the  following  mention  of  this  watering-place : 

"  There  is  here  a  soda  spring;  or,  I  may  say,  fifty  of  them. 
These  springs  throw  out  lime,  which  deposits  and  forms  little 
hillocks  of  a  yellowish  colored  stone.  There  is,  also,  here,  a 
warm  spring,  which  throws  out  water  with  a  jet;  which  is 
like  bilge-water  in  taste.  There  are,  also,  here,  peat  beds, 
which  sometimes  take  fire,  and  leave  behind  a  deep,  light 
ashes ;  in  which  animals  sink  deep.  ...  I  ascended  a 
mountain,  and  from  it  could  see  that  Bear  River  took  a  short 
turn  round  Sheep  Rock.  There  were,  in  the  plain,  many 
hundred  mounds  of  yellowish  stone,  with  a  crater  on  the  top, 
formed  of  the  deposits  of  the  impregnated  water. 
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and  extravagant  in  their  comnien<iattoQ9  of  "  the 
monDtain  tap  ;  "  elevating  it  aboTe  every  bever- 
age produced  .from  hops  or  malt.     It  whs   a  sin- 
gular   Bad    fantastic   scene ;  suited   to  a  region 
where    everything   is    strange    and    peculiar :  —    , 
These  groups  of  trappers,  and   hunters,  and  In- 
dians, with  liieir  wild  costumes,  and  wilder  coun-  i 
leuances;  their  boisterous    gayely,  and  reckless! 
iiir ;  quaffing,  and    making    merry   round    these! 
sparkling  fountaiuK  ;  while  beside  tbem  lay  theirf 
weapons,  ready  lo  be  snatched  up  for  instant  sei>-fl 
vice.     Painters  are  fond  of  representing  banditti 
at  their  rude  and  picturesque  carousals 
were   groups,  still  more  mde  and   picti]rB»qiiei.|_ 
and  it  needed   but  a  sudden  onset   of  Blackfeet, 
and  a  quick  transition  from  a  fantastic  revel  to  a 
fiirioue  mfelee,  to  have  rendered  this  picture  of  a 
trapper's  life  complete. 

The  beer  frolic,  however,  passed  off  without 
any  uutoward    circumstance ;   and,  unlike    moat 
drinking  bouts,  left  neither  headache  nor  heart- 
ache behind.      Captain   Bonneville  now   directed  ^ 
iiis  course  up  along  Bear  River;  amusing  bim-l 
self,   oecasiouftUy,  with   hunting  the   boffalo,  with  \ 
which    the    country    was    covered.      Sometimes, 
wiion  he  saw  a  huge  bull  taking  his  repose  on  a 
prairie,  he  would  steal  along  a  ravine,  until  close 
upon  him  ;  then  rouse  him  from  liis  medilstionii 
with   a  pebble,  and  take  a  shot  at  him  as   be  , 
started  up.     Such  is  the  quickness  with  v 
this  animiil  springs  upon  his  legs,  that  it  is  not  1 
easy  to  discover  the  muscular  process  by  whicb  '| 
it  is  effected.     The  horse  rises  first  apon  hm  fim 
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;  and  the  domestic  cow,  upon  her  hinder 
i ;  but  the  buffftlo  bouiidfl  at  once  from  a 
couchant  fo  an  erect  position,  with  a  celerity  that 
bafSes  the  eye.  Though  from  his  bulk,  and  roll- 
gait,  he  does  not  appear  lo  run  with  much 
Bwidness ;  yet,  it  takes  a  stanch  tiorse  to  over* 
take  him,  when  at  full  speed  on  level  grouud ; 
d  a  buffalo  cow  is  still  fleeter  in  lier  motion. 
Among  the  Indians  and  half-breeds  of  the 
party,  were  several  admirable  horsemen  and  bold 
ers  ;  who  amused  themselves  with  a  gro- 
tesque kind  of  buffalo  bait.  Whenever  they 
found  a  huge  hull  in  the  plains,  they  prepared  for 
their  teasing  aud  barbarous  sporL  Surrounding 
him  on  horseback,  they  would  discharge  their 
arrows  at  him  in  quick  succession,  goading  him 
lake  an  attack ;  which,  with  a  dexterous 
movement  of  the  horse,  they  would  easily  avoid. 
In  this  way,  they  hovered  round  him.  feathering 
with  arrows,  as  he  reared  and  plunged  about, 
tmtil  be  was  bristled  ail  over  like  a  porcupine. 
"When  they  perceived  in  him  signs  of  eshaustion, 
«nd  he  could  no  longer  he  provoked  to  moke  bat- 
tle, they  would  dismount  from  their  horses,  ap- 
proach him  in  the  rear,  and  seizing  him  by  the 
"tail,  jerk  him  from  side  to  side,  and  drag  him 
backwards ;  until  the  frantic  animal,  gathering 
fresh  strength  from  fury,  would  break  from  them, 
.and  rush,  with  flusliing  eyes  and  a  hoarse  bellow- 
ing, upon  any  enemy  in  sight;  but  in  a  little 
"While,  his  transient  excitement  at  an  end,  would 
pitch  headlong  on  the  ground,  aud  expire.  Tlie 
arrows  were   then  plucked  forth,  the  tongue  cat 
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out  and  preservccl  as  a   dainty,  and  the 
left  a  banquet  for  the  wolves. 

Pursuing  his  muree  up  Bear  River,  Captain 
Bonneville  arrived,  on  the  13th  of  June,  at  the 
Little  Simlte  Lake ;  where  he  eucauped  lor  foor 
or  five  days,  that  he  might  examine  ita  shores 
and  outlets.  The  latter,  be  found  extremely 
muddy,  and  so  surrounded  by  swamps  and  quag- 
mires, that  he  was  obliged  to  construct  canoes  of 
rushes,  with  which  to  explore  theu.  The  moatha 
of  all  the  streams  whiuh  fall  into  this  lake  from 
the  west,  are  marshy  and  inconsiderable  ;  but  on 
the  east  side,  there  is  a  beautiful  boach,  broken, 
occasionally,  by  high  and  isolated  bluBa,  whioh 
advance  upon  the  lake,  and  heighten  the  charac- 
ter of  the  scenery.  The  water  is  very  shallow, 
but  abounds  with  trout,  and  other  small  iish. 

Having  dnished  his  survey  of  the  lake,  Gap- 
tain  Bonneville  proceeded  on  his  journey,  until 
ou  the  banks  of  the  Bear  River,  some  distance 
higher  up,  he  came  upon  the  party  which  he  hod 
detached  a  year  before,  lo  circumambulate 
Great  Salt  Lake,  and  ascertain  its  extent, 
ihe  nature  of  its  shores.  They  had  been 
camped  here  about  twenty  days ;  and  i 
greatly  rejoiced  at  meeting  once  more  with  their 
comrades,  from  whom  they  liad  so  long  been  sep- 
arated. The  first  inquiry  of  Captain  Bonneville, 
was  about  the  result  of  their  journey,  and  the 
information  they  had  procured  as  to  the  Great 
Salt  Lake;  the  object  of  his  intense  curiosity 
and  ambition.  The  substance  of  their  report 
will  be  tuund  in  the  tbllowlug  chapte 
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Plan  of  [he  Salt  Lake  erpedlticm.  — Great  sandy  desetts. 
—  SufferingB  from  tliirat  —  Ogilen's  Eiver,  — Trails  and 
amoke  of  lurking  BavagifB.  —  Thiifts  at  night.  —  A  trapper's 
rerEnga.  —  Alarms  of  a  guilty  conscience. — A  murdorona 
victory.  —  CallfomiaD  mountains.  —  Plains  along  Die  Pa- 
cifle.  —  ArrivaJ  at  Monterey  —  accoUDt  of  the  placo  and 
ndghborhood —  Lower  Califomia  —  its  ew*nt.  —  The  pen- 
iniula  —  soil  —  climata  —  production.  —  lis  setttement  hy 
the  Jesuits  —  their  sn-ay  ovar  the  Indiang  —  their  expul- 
sion.  —  Enins  of  a  Missionary  establishment.  —  Sublime 
Bcenery.  —  Upper  California.  —  Missions  —  Ihoir  power  and 
policy.  —  Beaourcea  of  the  country.  —  Uesigns  of  foreign 


pS^HT  was  on  the  34th  of  July,  in  the  pre- 
HE  Bra  ceding  year  (1833),  ihnt  the  brigade  of 
H^^yl  forlj  men  set  out  from  the  Green  River 
Valley,  to  explore  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  They 
were  to  mftke  the  complete  circuit  of  it,  trapping 
on  all  the  streaioa  which  should  full  in  their  way, 
and  to  keep  journals  and  make  charts,  calculated 
to  impart  a,  knowledge  of  the  lake  and  the  eur- 
roundiug  country.  All  the  resoiirces  of  Captain 
Bonneville  had  been  tasked  to  fit  out  this  favor- 
ite expedition.  The  country  lying  to  the  south- 
west of  the  mounlaina,  and  ranging  down  (o  Cali- 
fornia, was  as  yet  almost  unknown  ;  being  out  of 
the  bnfialo  range,  it  was  untraversed  hy  the 
trapper,  who  preferred  those  porta  of  the  wilder- 
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1  where  the  r 


g  herds  of  that  species  of 


I  comparatively  an  abundant 
Still  it  WH9  said  the  deer,  the  elk, 
and  the  bighorn  were  lo  be  found  there,  so  that, 
with  a  little  diligence  and  economy,  there  was  no 
danger  of  lacking  food.  As  a  precaution,  how- 
ever, the  party  hailed  on  Bear  River  and  hunted 
for  a  few  days,  until  they  bad  laid  in  a  supply  of 
dried  buffalo  meat  and  venison ;  they  then  passed 
by  the  liead  walera  of  the  Cassie  Elver,  and  soon 
found  themselves  launched  on  au  immeiise  sandy 
desert.  Southwardly,  on  their  left,  they  beheld 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  spread  out  like  a  sea,  bnt 
they  found  no  stream  running  into  it.  A  desert 
esteuded  around  them,  and  stretched  to  the  south- 
west,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  rivalling  the 
deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa  in  sterility.  There 
was  neither  tree,  nor  herbage,  nor  spring,  nor 
pool,  nor  running  stream,  nothing  but  parch* ' 
wastes  of  sand,  where  horse  and  rider  were 
danger  of  perishing. 

Their  sufferings,  at  length,  became  so  great 
that  they  abandoned  their  intended  course,  nnd 
made  towards  a  range  of  snowy  mountains,  bright- 
eiiing  in  the  north,  where  they  hoped  lo  find  water. 
Aftur  a  time,  they  came  upon  a  small  stream 
leading  direcUy  towards  these  mountains.  Hav- 
ing quenched  their  buniing  thirst,  and  refreshed 
themselves  aud  their  weary  horses  for  a  time, 
they  kept  along  this  stream,  which  gradually  in- 
creased in  size,  being  fed  by  numerous  brooks. 
Ailer  approaching  the  mountains,  it  took  a  sweep 
towards  the   southwest,   and   the   travellers 
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cept  along  it,  trapping  beaver  as  tbey  went,  on 
the  flesh  of  wiiidi  they  siib^iated  for  the  present, 
husbanding  their  dried  meat  for  fiiture  necessi- 

The  stream  on  which  they  had  thus  fallea  is 
called  by  some,  Mary  River,  but  ia  more  gene- 
rally known  as  Ogden's  River,  from  Mr.  Peter 
Ogden,  an  enterprising  and  intrepid  leader  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  flrst  explored  it. 
The  wild  and  half-desert  region  through  which 
the  travellers  were  passing,  is  wandered  over  by 
hordes  of  Shoshokoes,  or  Root  Diggers,  the  for- 
lorn branch  of  the  Snake  tribe.  They  are  a 
shy  people,  prone  (o  keep  aloof  froia  the  stranger. 
The  travellers  frequently  met  with  their  trails, 
and  saw  the  anioke  of  their  fires  rising  in  various 
parts  of  the  vast  landscape,  so  that  they  knew 
there  were  great  numbers  in  the  neighborhood, 
bnt  scarcely  ever  were  any  of  them  to  be  met 

After  a  time,  they  began  to  have  vexatious 
proofs  that,  if  the  Slioshokoes  were  quiet  by  day, 
they  were  busy  at  night.  The  camp  was  dogged 
by  these  eavesdroppers ;  scarce  a  morning,  but 
various  articles  were  missing,  yet  nothing  could 
be  seen  of  the  marauders.  Wbat  particularly  ex- 
asperated the  hunters,  was  to  have  their  traps 
stolen  from  the  streams.  One  morning,  a  trap- 
per of  a  violent  and  savage  character,  discovering 
that  his  traps  had  been  carried  off  in  the  night, 
took  a  horrid  oath  to  kill  the  first  Indian  he 
Bbould  meet,  innocent  or  guilty.  As  he  was  re- 
taming  with  his  comrades  to  camp,  he  beheld  two 
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I  Diggers,  seated  on  the  river  bank, 
'ng  upon  tbem,  he  levelled  his 
I  upon  the  spot,  atid  flung  his  bleed- 
stream.  The  other  Indian  fled, 
*  suffered  to  escape.  Such  is  the  indiffeiv 
■noe  willi  which  acts  of  violence  ore  regarded  in 
the  ■riUeriKK,  snd  such  iLe  immunitjr  an  armed 
ntSaii  CBJojs  beyond  the  barriers  of  the  laws,  J 
that  the  only  panbhinent  this  desperado  met  wil 
w«s  »  retmke  from  the  leader  of  the  party. 

The  lT^>pera  DO<r   left  ibe  scene  of  tliis  i 
CuMMff  tngedy,  and  kept  on  westward,  dowii  the  1 
cotuse  of  lite  river,  which   wound  along  with  a  I 
nn^  of  moirotHiiis  on   ihe  right  hand,  and  a  I 
sandy,  but  soioewhat  fertile  plain,  on  the  left.   As  I 
they  prvKeeded,  they  beheld  colunwE  of  smoke  I 
rtiitig,  as  before,  in  various  direciioua,  whicli  their  \ 
guilty  Gonscieuces  now  converted  into  alarm  sig- 
uaU,  to  BTMise  the  country,  and  collect  the  scat- 
tered bands  for  vengeance. 

AA«r  a  lime,  the  natives  began  to  make  their  J 
appearance,  and  sometimes  in  considerable  Dum-  , 
b«rs,  but  always  pacific ;  tbe  trappers,  howeveri  I 
su^pecied  them  of  deep-laid  plans  to  draw  them  \ 
into  ambuscades ;  to  crowd  into  and  get  pOMea- 
sion  of  their  camp,  and  various  other  crafty  and  j 
daring  conspiracies,  which,  it  is  probable,  nerer  j 
entered  into  the  heads  of  tbe  poor  savages, 
fat-t,  they  are  a  simple,  timid,  inoffensive  race,  \ 
uupracliced  in  warfare,  and  scaree  provided  with  J 
any  weapons,  excepting  for  the  chase.  Their  | 
lives  are  passed  in  the  great  sand  plains 
along  the  adjacent  rivers ;  they  subsist  sometime*  j 
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on  fUih,  at  other  times  ori  roots  and  the  seeds  of 
a  plant,  called  the  ca.t'a-tail.  They  are  of  the 
same  kind  of  people  that  Captain  Bonneville 
found  upon  Snake  River,  and  whom  Le  found  so 
mild  and  inoffensive. 

The  trappers,  however,  had  persuaded  them- 
Belves  that  tliey  were  making  their  way  tlirongh 
a  hostile  country,  and  that  inipiacahle  foea  hung 
round  their  cacnp  or  beset  their  path,  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  surprise  them.  At  length, 
one  day  they  came  to  the  banks  of  B  Stream 
einptyiug  into  Ogdeii'a  River,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  ford.  Here  a  great  number  of  Sho- 
shokoes  were  posted  on  (lie  opposite  bank.  Fer- 
Buaded  ihey  were  there  with  hostile  iutent,  they 
advanced  upon  them,  levelled  their  rifles,  and 
killed  tweniy.five  of  them  upon  the  Bpol.  The 
rest  fled  to  a  short  distance,  then  halted  and 
turned  about,  howling  and  whining  like  wolves, 
and  uttering  the  most  piteous  wailings.  The 
trappers  chased  them  is  every  direction ;  the 
poor  wretches  made  no  defense,  but  fled  with 
terror ;  neither  does  it  appear  from  the  accounts 
of  tiio  boasted  victors,  that  a  weapon  had  been 
wielded  or  a  weapon  launched  by  Che  Indians 
throughout  the  affiiir.  We  feel  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  the  poor  savages  had  no  hostile  in- 
tention, but  had  merely  gathered  together  through 
motives  of  curiosity,  as  others  of  their  tribe  bad 
done  when  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  compan- 
ions passed  along  Snake  River. 

The  trappers  continued  down  Ogden's  River, 
until  they  ascertained  that  it  loat  it^ielf  iii  a  great 
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swampy  Icike,  to  which  there  was  no  apparent] 
discliHrge.  They  then  struck  dii'ectly  westward, 
across  the  great  chain  of  CuliforDJan  mouutaios 
iuterveaing  between  these  iuterior  plaius  aud  tho, 
sliores  of  the  Pacific. 

For  three  and  twenty  days  they  were  eutanglodj 
flinong  these  moiintaiiiii,  the  peaks  and  ridges  of 
which  are  in  many  places  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  Their  passes  aud  defiles  present  the  wild- 
est scenery,  partaking  of  the  Bublinie  rather  than 
the  beautiful,  and  abounding  with  (rightful  preci- 
pices. Tlie  sufferings  of  the  travellers  among 
these  savage  mountains  were  extreme  :  for  a  part 
of  the  time  they  were  nearly  starved  \  at  length, 
Iliey  made  their  way  through  them,  aud 
down  upon  tho  plains  of  New  California,  a  fertila 
region  exteudiug  along  the  coast,  with  magnificent 
forests,  verdant  savannas,  and  prairies  that  look 
like  stately  parks.  Here  they  found  deer  an(' 
other  game  in  abundance,  and  indemnified  thei 
selves  for  past  famine.  They  now  turned  Kfi 
wards  the  south,  and  passing  numerous  small 
bands  of  natives,  posled  upon  various  streams^ 
arrived  at  the  Spanish  vilUige  and  post  of  Mod- 

This  is  a  small  place,  containing  about  two 
hundred  houses,  situated  in  latitude  37°  north. 
It  lias  a  capacious  bay,  with  indifferent  anahor- 
ftge.  The  surrounding  country  is  eatremely  fer* 
tile,  especially  iu  the  valleys :  the  soil  is  riclier, 
the  further  you  penetrate  into  the  interior,  and 
the  climate  is  described  as  a  perpetual  spring. 
Indeed,  all  Califoruin,  extending  along  tlie  Fatafic 
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Ocean  from  latilude  19°  30'  lo  42°  north,  is  rep- 
resented 89  one  of  the  moat  fertile  and  beautiful 
regions  in  North  America. 

Lower  California,  in  length  about  seven  hun- 
dred miles,  forms  a  great  peninsula,  which 
crosses  the  tropics  snd  terroinateB  in  tlie  torrid 
zone.  It  is  separated  from  the  miunland  bj  the 
Gulf  of  California,  sonietiniea  called  the  Vermil- 
ion Sea;  into  tins  gulf  empties  the  Colorado  of 
the  West,  the  Seeds-ke-dee,  or  Green  River,  as 
it  is  also  sometimes  called.  The  peninsula  is 
traversed  by  stern  and  barren  mountains,  and  lias 
many  sandy  plains,  whore  the  only  sign  of  vege- 
tation is  the  cylindrical  cactus  growing  among 
the  clefls  of  the  rocks.  Wherever  there  is  water, 
however,  and  vegetable  mould,  the  ardent  ueture 
of  the  climate  quickens  everything  into  aaton- 
iahing  fertility.  There  are  valleys  luxuriant  with 
the  rich  and  beautiful  productions  of  the  tropica. 
There  the  augar-cane  and  indigo  plaut  attaiu  a 
perfection  unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  North 
America.  There  flourish  the  olive,  the  fig,  the 
date,  the  orange,  the  citron,  the  pomegranate,  and 
other  fruits  belonging  to  the  voluptuous  climates 
of  the  south ;  with  grapes  in  abundance,  that  yield 
a  generous  wine.  In  the  interior  are  salt  plains ; 
silver  mines  and  scanty  veins  of  gold  are  said,  like- 
wise, to  exist !  and  pearls  of  a  beautiful  water 
are  to  be  fished  npon  the  coast. 

The  peninsula  of  California  was  settled  in 
1698,  by  the  Jesuits,  who,  certainly,  as  far  as 
the  natives  were  concerned,  have  generally 
proved  the  most  beneficent  of  eoloniats.     In  the 
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present  instance,  they  gftiiied  and  maintained  & 
footing  in  tbe  country  without  the  aid  of  military 
force,  but  solely  by  religious  iufluence.  They 
formed  a  treaty,  and  entered  into  the  most  ami- 
cable relations  with  the  natives,  then  numbering 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  soub,  and 
gained  a  bold  upon  their  aftectionK,  and  a  coi»- 
tro)  over  their  minds,  that  effected  a  complete 
change  in  their  condition.  They  built  eleven  mis- 
Bionofy  ealabliahmentfi  in  the  varioua  valleys  of 
the  peninsula,  which  formed  rallying  places  for 
tbe  suTToimding  savages,  where  they  gathered  to- 
gether as  sheep  into  tbe  fold,  and  surrendered 
thetuselves  and  their  consciences  into  Ike  bands 
of  these  spiritual  pastors.  Nothing,  we  are  told, 
could  esceed  the  implicit  and  afieciioaate  devotion 
of  tbe  Indian  converts  to  the  Jesuit  fathers,  and 
tbe  Catholic  faith  was  disseminated  widely 
through  the  wilderness. 

The  growing  power  and  influence  of  the  Jc 
nits  in  the  New  World,  at  length 
jealousy  of  tbe  Spanish  government,  and  they 
were  banished  from  the  colonies.  The  governor, 
who  arrived  at  California  to  expel  them,  and  10 
take  charge  of  the  country,  eTpected  to  find  a 
rich  and  powerful  fraternity,  with  immense  treas- 
ures hoarded  in  ibeir  misstous,  and  an  army  of 
Indians  ready  to  defend  them.  On  the  contnry, 
he  beheld  a  kw  venerable  silver-haired  priests 
coming  humbly  forward  to  meet  him,  followed  by 
a  throng  of  weeping,  but  submissive  luitivea, 
Tbe  heart  of  the  governor,  it  is  said, 
touched  by  this  unexpected  sight,  that  he  shed. 
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tears ;  but  lie  had  to  execute  his  orders.  The 
Jesuits  were  accoiDpaDied  to  the  place  of  tbeir 
embarkELtioQ  by  their  simple  and  afTeclionate  par- 
ishioners, who  took  leiive  of  them  with  tears 
and  sobs.  Many  of  the  latter  abandonee!  their 
hereditary  abodes,  aud  wandered  off  to  join  their 
southern  brethren,  so  thut  but  a  i 
mained  in  the  peninsula.  The 
mediately  succeeded  the  Jesuits,  and  subsequently 
the  Dominicans ;  but  the  latter  managed  iheir 
affairs  tU.  But  two  of  the  missionary  establish- 
ments are  at  present  occupied  by  priests  j  the  rest 
are  all  in  ruins,  exceptiug  one,  which  remains  a 
monument  of  the  former  power  and  prosperity 
of  the  order.  This  is  a  noble  edilice,  once  the 
seat  of  tlie  chief  of  the  resident  Jesuits.  It  is 
Eituitted  in  a  beautiful  valley,  about  half  way 
between  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  broad 
ocean,  the  peninsula  being  here  about  sisty  miles 
wide.  The  edifice  is  of  hewn  stone,  one  story 
high,  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  front,  and 
about  fifty-five  feet  deep.  The  walls  are  sis  feet 
thick,  and  sixteen  feet  high,  with  a  vaulted  roof 
of  stene,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  thickness. 
It  is  now  abandoned  and  desolate  ;  the  beautiful 
valley  is  without  an  inhabitant — not  a  human 
being  resides  within  thirty  miles  of  the  place  1 

In  approaclijng  tliis  deserted  mission  house 
from  the  south,  the  traveller  passes  over  the 
mountain  of  Sim  Juan,  snpposed  to  be  the  high- 
est peak  in  the  Califoruias.  From  this  lofty 
eminence,  a  vast  and  magnificent  prospect  unfolds 
itself;    the  great  Gulf  of   Caliibrnia,    with    the 
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dark  blue  sea  beyond,  studded  with  islands 
in  aaotber  direction,  the  immense  lava  plain 
Sun  Gabriel.  The  splendor  of  the  climate  g' 
an  Italian  effect  lo  the  immense  prospect.  ' 
sky  ia  of  a  deep  blue  color,  and  the  sunsets 
often  magnificent  beyond  description.  Such 
slight  and  imperfect  sketch  of  this  remarkal 
peninsula. 

Upper  California  extends  from  latitude 
10'  to  42°  on  the  Padfic^  and  inknd,  to 
great  cluun  of  snow-capped  mountaiui 
divide  it  from  the  sand  plains  of  the 
There  are  about  twenty-one  missions  ii 
province,  most  of  which  were  established 
fifty  yeai's  since,  and  are  generally  under  the  cai4 
of  the  Franciscans.  These  exert 
sway  over  about  thirty-five  thousand  Indian 
vei-ts,  who  reside  on  the  lands  around  the 
houses.  Each  of  these  houses  has  fifteen 
square  of  land  allotted  to  it,  subdivided 
stuaU  lota,  proportioned  to  the  number  of  Ini 
converts  attadied  to  the  mission.  Somt 
inclosed  with  high  walls ;  but  in  general 
are  open  hamlets,  composed  of  row8  of  hat 
built  of  sunburnt  bricks ;  in  some  inetani 
whitewashed  and  roofed  with  tiles.  Many  of 
them  are  lar  in  the  interior,  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  military  protection,  and  dependent  entirely  on 
the  good-will  of  the  natives,  which  never  fiuls 
them.  They  have  made  considerable  progress  ia 
teaching  the  Indians  the  useful  arts.  There  are 
native  tanners,  shoemakers,  weavers,  blacksmiths,  ■ 
stonecutters,  and  other  artificers  attached  t. 
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eBtabliahmeat.  Others  are  taught  husbandry, 
and  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  Loraea :  while  the 
females  card  and  apin  wool,  weave,  and  perform 
the  other  duties  allotted  to  their  ses  in  civilized 
life.  No  social  interconrae  is  allowed  between 
the  uamairied  of  the  opposite  aexes  ailer  work- 
ing hours  i  and  at  night  they  aj«  locked  up  in 
separate  apartments,  and  the  keys  delivered  to 
the  priesta. 

The  produce  of  the  landx,  and  all  the  profits 
arising  from  sales,  are  entirely  at  the  diapostal  of 
the  priests  ;  whatever  ia  not  reijuired  for  the 
anpport  of  the  missiona,  goes  to  angmeat  a  fund 
which  is  under  their  control.  Hides  aad  tallow 
constitute  the  principal  riches  of  the  miaaions, 
and,  indeed,  tJie  main  commerce  of  the  country. 
Grain  might  be  produced  to  an  unlimited  extent 
at  the  eatablishmenta,  were  there  a  sufficient 
market  for  it.  Olivea  and  gi'apes  are  also  reared 
at  the  missions. 

Horses  and  homed  cattle  abound  throughout 
all  this  region  ;  the  former  may  be  purchased  at 
from  three  to  five  dollars,  but  tbey  are  of  an 
inferior  breed.  Mules,  which  are  here  of  a  large 
size  and  of  valuable  qualities,  cost  £com  seven  to 
ten  dollars. 

There  are  aeyeral  excellent  porta  along  this 
coast  San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara,  Monterey,  the 
Bay  of  San  Frandaco,  and  the  northern  port  of 
Bondage ;  all  afford  anchorage  for  ships  of  the 
largest  class.  The  port  of  San  Francisco  is  too 
well  known  to  require  much  notice  in  this  place. 
The  entrance  from  the  sea  is  sixty-seven  fathoms 
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deep,  and  within,  whole  naTiee  might  ride  witit 
perfect  safety.  Two  large  rivers,  which  take 
their  rise  in  mountAina  two  or  three  hundred 
miles  \a  the  eust,  and  run  through 
UDBurjMtsBed  for  soil  and  climaie,  empty  lliei 
selrea  into  the  harbor.  The  country 
affords  ailmirahle  timber  for  ahip-building. 
word,  this  fitvored  port  combines  advantages 
which  not  only  fit  it  for  a  grand  naval  depot,  but 
almost  render  it  capable  of  being  made  the  dom- 
inaDt  military  post  of  these  seas. 

Such  ia  a  feeble  outline  of  the  Caliibi 
coast  and  country,  the  value  of  which  is 
and  more  attracting  the  attentioii  of  naval  pow( 
The  Russians  have  sJways  a  ship  of  war  u] 
this  GUttion,  and  have  already  encroached  i 
the  Californian  boundaries,  by  taking  possei 
of  the  port  of  Bondago,  and  fortifying  it 
several  guns.  Recent  surveys  have  liket 
been  made,  both  by  the  Russians  oud  tlie 
glish,  and  we  have  little  doubt,  that,  at  uo 
distant  day,  this  neglected,  aad,  until  receul 
almost  unknown  region,  will  be  found  to 
sources  of  wealth  sufGcient  to  sustain  a  powt 
and  prosperous  empire.  Its  inhabitants, 
selves,  are  but  little  aware  of  its  real  richt 
they  have  not  enterprise  sufiident 
themselves  ^vith  a  vast  interior  that  lies  almost 
terra  incognita ;  nor  have  they  the  skill  and 
dustry  to  cultivate  pioperly  the  fertile 
along  the  coast ;  nor  to  prosecute  that, 
commerce  which  brings  all  (he 
country  into  proiilable  action. 
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JITE  wandejiiig  band  of  trappers  were 
woU  received  at  Monterey ;  tlie  inhabi- 
tants were  desirous  of  retaining  them 
among  them,  and  ofiered  eztraTagant  wages  to 
fiuch  as  were  acqumnted  with  any  mechanic  art. 
When  they  went  into  the  country,  too,  they 
were  kindly  treated  by  the  prieata  at  the  misaioo  ) 
who  are  always  hospitable  to  strangers,  whatever 
may  be  their  rank  or  religion.  They  had  no 
Wk  of  provisions ;  biding  permitted  to  kill  as 
many  as  they  pleased  of  the  vast  herds  of  cattle 
that  graie  the  coimtry,  on  condiijon,  merely,  of 
rendering  the  hides  to  the  owners.  They  at- 
tended bull-fights  and  horae-races  ;  forgot  all  tlie 
purposes  of  their  expedition  ;  squandered  away, 
freely,  the  property  that  did  not  belong  to  them ; 
and,  in  a  word,  reveled  in  a  perfect  fool's  para- 

What  espedally  delighted  them,  was  the  eques- 
trian skill  of  the  Califomians.  The  vast  num- 
ber and  the  cheapness  of  the  horses  in  this  coun- 
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try,  makes  every  oae  a  cavalier.     The  Mexicans 
asd  half-breedfl  of  Califomio,  spend  the  greater 
part    of   their  time  m  the  eaddle.      They  are 
fearless  riders ;  and  their  daring  feats  upon, 
broken  colte  and  wild  horses,  astouiehed  a 
pers  ;  though  accustomed  to  the  bold  riders  ( 
the  prairies. 

A  Mexican  horseman  haa  mnch  reaembhinoe,^ 
in  many  pointe,  to  the  equestrians  of  Old  Spain ; 
and  especially  to  the  vainglorious  Caballero  of 
Andalusia.  A  Mejtican  dragoon,  for  inst&no^  . 
is  represented  as  arrayed  in  a  round  bln»J 
jacket,  with  red  cuffs  and  collar ;  blue  veltf 
vet  breeches,  unbuttoned  at  the  knees  to  show  * 
his  white  stockings ;  bottinas  of  deer-skin ; 
round-crowned  Aiidalusian  hat,  and  his  hair  cued. 
Od  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  he  carries  balanced 
a  long  musket,  with  foz'skiu  round  the  lock. 
He  is  cased  in  a  cuirass  of  double-fold  deer-skin, 
and  carries  a  bull's  hide  shield ;  he  is  forked  in 
B  Moorish  saddle,  high  before  and  behind  i  his 
feet  are  thrust  into  wooden  box  stirrups,  of 
Moorish  &shion,  and  a  tremendous  pair  of  iron 
spurs,  fiistened  by  chains,  jingle  at  his  heels. 
Thus  equipped,  and  suitably  mounted,  he  consid-  i 
ers  himself  the  glory  of  California,  and  the  leiv- J 
ror  of  the  univei'se. 

The  Califomian  horsemen  seldom  ride  out  1 
without  the  InsHO  ;  that  ia  to  say,  a  long  coil  of  T 
cord,  with  a  slip  noose ;  with  which  they  are  I 
expert,  almost  to  a-  miracle.  The  lasso,  i 
most  entirely  confined  lo  Spanish  America,  U  I 
said  to  be  of  great  antiquity  ;  and  to  have  come,  I 
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ori^ally,  from  the  East.  It  was  used,  we  are 
told,  by  a  pnBtoral  people  of  Persian  descent  j 
of  whom  eight  thousand  at.'compaiiied  the  army 
of  Xeries.  By  the  Spanish  Americans,  it  is 
need  for  a  variety  of  purposes ;  and  among 
others,  for  hauluig  wood.  Without  dismounting, 
they  cast  the  noose  round  a  log,  and  thus  drag 
it  to  their  houses.  The  vaqueros,  or  Indian 
cattle  drivers,  have  also  learnt  the  use  of  tlie 
lasso  from  the  Spaniards  ;  and  employ  it  to  catch 
the  half-wild  cattle,  hy  throwing  it  round  their 

The  lasso  is  also  of  great  use  in  famishing  the 
public  with  a  favorite,  though  barbarous  sport ; 
the  combat  between  &  bear  and  a  wild  ball.  For 
this  purpose,  three  or  four  horsemen  sally  forth 
to  some  wood,  frequented  by  hears,  and,  deposit- 
ing the  carcass  of  a  bullock,  hide  themselves 
in  the  vicinity.  The  bears  are  sooa  attracted 
by  the  bait.  As  soon  as  one,  fit  for  their  purpose, 
makes  his  appearance,  they  run  out,  and  with 
the  lasso,  dexterously  noose  him  by  either  leg. 
After  dragging  !um  at  full  speed  until  he  is  &- 
tigued,  they  secure  him  more  effectually ;  and 
tying  him  on  the  carcass  of  the  bullock,  draw 
him  in  triumph  to  the  scene  of  action.  By  this 
lime,  he  is  exasperated  to  such  frenzy,  that  they 
are  sometimes  obliged  to  throw  cold  waier  on 
him,  to  moderate  his  fury  ;  and  dangerous  would 
it  be,  for  horse  or  rider,  were  he,  while  in  this 
paroxysm,  to  break  his  bonds. 

A  wild  bull,  of  the  fiercest  kind,  whicli  has 
been  caught  and  exasperated  in  the  same  man- 
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ner,    is   now    produced,    and    bolh    anirm 
turned  loose  in  the  arena  of  a  small  amphithear 
tre.     The   mortal    fight   begins   instantly ;    and 
always,  at   firet,  to  die  disadvantage  of  Bruin ; 
fetigvied,  as  he  is,  by  his  prevlona  rough  riding. 
Boused,  at  length,  by  the  repeated  goring  of  tbsfl 
bull,  he  seizes  his  muzzle  with  his  sharp  clawa^V 
and  clmging  to  this  most  sensitive  part,  canseKB 
him    to    bellow    with  rage  and    agony.     In  hisj 
heat  and  fury,  the  bull  lolls  out  his  tongue  ;  iHumM 
is  instantly  clutched   by  the  bear ;  w'  ' 
perate  effort  he  overturns  his  huge  aniagonistfil 
and  then  dispatches  him  without  difficulty. 

Beside  this  diversion,  the  travellers  were  like*^ 
wise  regaled  with  bull-fights,  in  the  genuine 
style  of  Old  Spain  ;  the  Califoniians  being  con- 
sidered the  best  bnll-flghCers  in  the  Mexican  do- 
After  a  considerable  sojourn  at  Monterey, 
spent  in  these  very  edifying,  but  not  very  prof- 
itable amusements,  the  leader  of  this  vagabond 
patty  set  out  with  his  comrades,  on  his  return 
journey.  Instead  of  retracing  their  steps  throxigh 
the  mountains,  they  passed  round  their  southern 
extremity,  and,  crossing  a  range  of  low  hills, 
found  themselves  in  the  sandy  plains  south  of 
Ogden's  River  ;  in  traversing  which,  they  ag^ 
suffered,  grievously,  for  want  of  water. 

In  the  course  of  thar  journey,  they  encoun- 
tered a  party  of  Mexicans  in  pursuit  of  a  gang 
of  natives,  who  had  been  stealing  horses.     The 
savages  of  this  part  of  Caliibmia  are  represented  j 
as  extremely  poor,  and  armed  only  with  i 
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pointed  arrows  ;  it  being  the  wise  policy  of  the 
Spaniards  not  to  furnish  them  with  fire-arms. 
As  they  find  it  difficult,  with  their  blunt  shafts, 
to  kill  the  wild  game  of  the  mountains,  they 
occasionally  supply  themselves  with  food,  by 
entrapping  the  Spanish  horses.  Driving  them 
stealthily  into  fastnesses  and  ravines,  they  slaugh- 
ter them  without  difficulty,  and  dry  their  flesh  for 
provisions.  Some  they  carry  off,  to  trade  with 
distant  tribes ;  and  in  this  way,  the  Spanish 
horses  pass  from  hand  to  hand  among  the  Indi- 
ans, until  they  even  find  their  way  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

The  Mexicans  are  continually  on  the  alert,  to 
intercept  these  marauders ;  but  the  Indians  are 
apt  to  outwit  them,  and  force  them  to  make  long 
and  wild  expeditions  in  pursuit  of  their  stolen 
horses. 

Two  of  the  Mexican  party  just  mentioned, 
joined  the  band  of  trappers,  and  proved  them- 
selves worthy  companions.  In  the  course  of 
their  journey  through  the  country  frequented 
by  the  poor  Root  Diggers,  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  emulation  between  them,  which  could 
infiict  the  greatest  outrages  upon  the  natives. 
The  trappers  still  considered  them  in  the  light 
of  dangerous  foes ;  and  the  Mexicans,  very  prob- 
ably, charged  them  with  the  sin  of  horse-stealing ; 
we  have  no  other  mode  of  accounting  for  the  in- 
&mous  barbarities  of  which,  according  to  their 
own  story,  they  were  guilty ;  hunting  the  poor 
Indians  like  wild  beasts,  and  killing  them  without 

mercy.     The  Mexicans   excelled  at  this  savage 
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sport;  chasing  their  unfortunate  victims  at  fiiH 
speed ;  noosing  them  round  the  neck  with  their 
lassos,  and  then  dragging  them  to  death ! 

Such  are  the  scanty  details  of  this  most  dis- 
graceful expedition ;  at  least,  such  are  all  that 
Captain  Bonneville  had  the  patience  to  collect; 
for  he  was  so  deeply  grieved  by  the  failure  of  his 
plans,  and  so  indignant  at  the  atrocities  related  to 
him,  that  he  turned,  with  disgust  and  horror,  from 
the  narrators.  Had  he  exerted  a  little  of  the 
Lynch  law  of  the  wilderness,  and  hanged  those 
dexterous  horsemen  in  their  own  lassos,  it  would 
but  have  been  a  well-merited  and  salutary  act  of 
retributive  justice.  The  failure  of  this  expedition 
was  a  blow  to  his  pride,  and  a  still  greater  blow 
to  his  purse.  The  Great  Salt  Lake  still  remained 
unexplored ;  at  the  same  time,  the  means  which 
had  been  furnished  so  liberally  to  fit  out  this 
favorite  expedition,  had  all  been  squandered  at 
Monterey ;  and  the  peltries,  also,  which  had  been 
collected  on  the  way.  He  would  have  but  scanty 
returns,  therefore,  to  make  this  year,  to  his  as- 
sociates in  the  United  States ;  and  there  was 
great  danger  of  their  becoming  disheartened,  and 
abandoning  the  enterprise. 
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HE  horror  and  indignation  felt  by  Capt- 
ain Bonneville  at  the  eicesses  of  the 
Califomian  adventurere,  were  not  par- 
ticipated by  his  men;  on  the  contrary,  the  events 
of  that  expedition  were  fevorite  themes  in  the 
OHnp.  The  heroes  of  Monterey  bore  the  palm 
in  all  the  gOHsipings  among  the  hnnters.  Their 
glowing  deacriptioDB  of  Spanish  hear-baits  and 
bull-fights  eapecially,  were  li.^tened  to  with  intense 
delight ;  and  had  another  espedition  to  California 
been  proposed,  the  difficulty  would  have  been,  to 
restrain  a  general  eagerness  to  volunteer. 

The  captain  had  not  been  long  at  the  rendez- 
vous when  he  perceived,  by  various  signs,  that 
Indians  were  lurking  in  the  neighborhood.  It 
was  evident  that  the  Blackfoot  band,  which  he 
liad  seen  when  on  his  march,  had  dogged  his  party, 
and  were  intent  on  mischief.  He  endeavored  to 
keep  his  camp  on  the  alert ;  but  it  is  as  difGcnlt  to 
maintain  disdpline  among  trappers  at  a  rendez' 
vooB,  as  among  sailors  when  in  port. 
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Buckeye,  the  Delaware  Indian,  was  scandalized 
at  this  heedlessness  of  the  hunters  when  an  enemy 
was  at  hand,  and  was  continually  preaching  up 
caution.  He  was  a  little  prone  to  play  the  prophet, 
and  to  deal  in  signs  and  portents,^  which  oc- 
casionally excited  the  merriment  of  his  white  com- 
rades. He  was  a  great  dreamer,  and  believed  in 
charms  and  talismans,  or  medicines,  and  could 
foretell  the  approach  of  strangers  by  the  howling 
or  barking  of  the  small  prairie  wolf.  This  animal," 
being  driven  by  the  larger  wolves  from  the  car- 
casses left  on  the  hunting  grounds  by  the  hunters, 
follows  the  trail  of  the  fresh  meat  carried  to  the 
camp.  Here  the  smell  of  the  roast  and  broiled, 
mingling  with  every  breeze,  keeps  them  hovering 
about  the  neighborhood,  scenting  every  blast, 
turning  up  their  noses  like  hungry  hounds,  and 
testifying  their  pmchmg  hunger  by  long  whining 
howls,  and  impatient  barkings.  These  are  inter- 
preted by  the  superstitious  Indians  into  warnings 
that  strangers  are  at  hand ;  and  one  accidental 
coincidence,  like  the  chance  fulfillment  of  an  al- 
manac prediction,  is  sufficient  to  cover  a  thousand 
failures.  Tliis  little,  whining,  feast-smeUing  an- 
imal is,  therefore,  called  among  Indians  the  "  med- 
icine wolf ; "  and  such  was  one  of  Buckeye's  in- 
fallible oracles. 

One  morning  early,  the  soothsaying  Delaware 
appeared  with  a  gloomy  countenance.  His  mind 
was  full  of  dismal  presentiments,  whether  from 
mysterious  dreams,  or  the  intimations  of  the  medi- 
cine wolf,  does  not  appear.  "  Danger,"  he  said, 
"  was  lurking  in  their  path,  and  there  would  be 
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Bome  fighting  before  sunset."  He  was  bantered 
for  his  prophecy,  which  was  attributed  to  his  having 
sapped  too  heartily,  and  been  visited  by  bad 
dreams.  In  the  course  of  the  morning,  a  party 
of  hunters  set  out  in  pursuit  of  buffalo,  taking 
with  them  a  mule,  to  bring  home  the  meat  they 
should  procure.  They  had  been  some  few  hours 
absent,  when  they  came  clattering  at  full  speed 
into  camp,  giving  the  war-cry  of  Blackfeet !  Black- 
feet  !  Every  one  seized  his  weapon,  and  ran  to 
learn  the  cause  of  the  alarm.  It  appeared  that 
the  himters,  as  they  were  returning  leisurely,  lead- 
ing their  mule,  well  laden  with  prime  pieces  of 
buJOTalo  meat,  passed  close  by  a  small  stream  over- 
hung with  trees,  about  two  miles  from  the  camp. 
Suddenly,  a  party  of  Blackfeet,  who  lay  in  ambush 
among  the  thickets,  sprang  up  with  a  fearful  yell, 
and  discharged  a  volley  at  the  hunters.  The 
latter  immediately  threw  themselves  flat  on  their 
horses,  put  them  to  their  speed,  and  never  paused 
to^look  behind,  until  they  found  themselves  in 
camp.  Fortunately,  they  had  escaped  without  a 
wound ;  but  the  mule,  with  all  the  "  provant,"  had 
&llen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  was  a 
loss,  as  well  as  an  insult,  not  to  be  borne.  Every 
man  sprang  to  horse,  and  with  rifle  in  hand,  gal- 
loped off  to  punish  the  Blackfeet,  and  rescue  the 
buffalo  beef.  They  came  too  late ;  the  marauders 
were  off,  and  all  that  they  found  of  their  mule 
were  the  dents  of  his  hoofs,  as  he  had  been  con- 
veyed off  at  a  round  trot,  bearing  his  savory  cargo 
to  the  hills,  to  fiirnish  the  scampering  savages 
with  a  banquet  of  roast  meat  at  the  expense  of 
the  white  men. 
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The  party  returned  to  camp,  balked  of  their 
revenge,  but  still  more  grievously  balked  of  their 
supper.  Buckeye,  the  Delaware,  sat  smoking  by 
his  fire,  perfectly  composed.  As  the  hunters  re- 
lated the  particulars  of  the  attack,  he  listened  in 
silence,  with  unruffled  countenance,  then  pointing 
to  the  west,  "  The  sun  has  not  yet  set,"  said  he ; 
"  Buckeye  did  not  dream  like  a  fool  1 " 

All  present  now  recollected  the  prediction  of 
the  Indian  at  daybreak,  and  were  struck  with 
what  appeared  to  be  its  fulfillment.  They  called 
to  mind,  also,  a  long  catalogue  of  foregone  pre- 
sentiments and  predictions  made  at  various  times 
by  the  Delaware,  and,  in  their  superstitious  cre- 
dulity, began  to  consider  him  a  veritable  seer; 
without  thinking  how  natural  it  was  to  predict 
danger,  and  how  likely  to  have  the  prediction 
verified  in  the  present  instance,  when  various  signs 
gave  evidence  of  a  lurking  foe. 

The  various  bands  of  Captain  Bonneville's 
company  had  now  been  assembled  for  some  time 
at  the  rendezvous ;  they  had  had  their  fill  of 
feasting,  and  frolicking,  and  all  the  species  of 
wild  and  often  uncouth  merry-making,  which 
invariably  take  place  on  these  occasions.  Their 
horses,  as  well  as  themselves,  had  recovered  from 
past  famine  and  fatigue,  and  were  again  fit  for 
active  service;  and  an  impatience  began  to 
manifest  itself  among  the  men  once  more  to  take 
the  field,  and  set  off  on  some  wandering  expe- 
dition. 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Cerr^  arrived  at  the 
rendezvous  at  the  head  of  a  supply  party,  bring- 
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ing  goods  and  equipments  from  the  States.  This 
active  leader,  it  will  be  recollected,  had  embarked 
the  year  previously  in  skin-boats  on  the  Bighorn, 
freighted  with  the  year's  collection  of  peltries. 
He  had  met  with  misfortunes  in  the  course  of  his 
voyage :  one  of  his  frail  barks  being  upset,  and 
part  of  the  furs  lost  or  damaged. 

The  arrival  of  the  supplies  gave  the  regular 
finish  to  the  annual  revel.  A  grand  outbreak  of 
wild  debauch  ensued  among  the  mountaineers ; 
drinking,  dancing,  swaggering,  gambling,  quarrell- 
ing, and  fighting.  Alcohol,  which,  from  its  portable 
qualities,  containing  the  greatest  quantity  of  fiery 
spirit  in  the  smallest  compass,  is  the  only  liquor 
carried  across  the  mountains,  is  the  inflammatory 
beverage  at  these  carousals,  and  is  dealt  out  to  the 
trappers  at  four  dollars  a  pint.  When  inflamed 
by  this  fiery  beverage,  they  cut  all  kinds  of  mad 
pranks  and  gambols,  and  sometimes  burn  all 
their  clothes  in  their  drunken  bravadoes.  A 
camp,  recovering  from  one  of  these  riotous 
revels,  presents  a  serio-comic  spectacle ;  black 
eyes,  broken  heads,  lacklustre  visages.  Many  of 
the  trappers  have  squandered  in  one  drunken 
frolic  the  hard-earned  wages  of  a  year;  some 
have  run  in  debt,  and  must  toil  on  to  pay  for 
past  pleasure.  All  are  sated  with  this  deep 
draught  of  pleasure,  and  eager  to  commence 
another  trapping  campaign ;  for  hardship  and 
hard  work,  spiced  with  the  stimulants  of  wild 
adventure,  and  topped  off  with  an  annual  frantic 
carousal,  is  the  lot  of  the  restless  trapper. 

The  captain  now  made  his  arrangements  for 
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the  current  year.  Cerr^  and  Walker,  witib  a 
number  of  men  who  had  been  to  California,  were 
to  proceed  to  St.  Louis  with  the  packages  of  fiirs 
collected  during  the  past  year.  Another  party, 
headed  by  a  leader  named  Montero,  was  to 
proctHxl  to  Uie  Crow  country,  trap  upon  its 
various  streams,  and  among  the  Black  Hills,  and 
thence  to  proceed  to  the  Arkansas,  where  he  was 
to  go  into  winter  quarters. 

The  Ciiptoin  marked  out  for  himself  a  widely 
difteriMit  course.  He  intended  to  make  another 
ox^HHlition,  with  twenty-thi*ee  men,  to  the  lower 
jiart  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  to  proceed  to 
the  valley  of  the  Multnomah ;  after  wintering  in 
tha>*e  jwrts,  and  establishing  a  trade  with  those 
triU^s,  among  whom  he  had  sojourned  on  his  first 
visit,  he  would  return  in  the  spring,  cross  the 
Kooky  IMountains,  and  join  Montero  and  his 
jvarty  in  the  month  of  July,  at  the  rendezvous  of 
the  Arkansas ;  where  he  expected  to  receive  his 
annual  supplies  from  the  States. 

If  the  reader  will  cast  his  eye  upon  a  map,  he 
may  form  an  idea  of  the  contempt  for  distance 
which  a  man  acijuires  in  this  vast  wilderness,  by 
noticing  the  extent  of  country  comprised  in  these 
pnvjected  wanderings.  Just  as  the  different 
(parties  were  about  to  set  out  on  the  3d  of  July, 
ou  tlieir  opposite  routes,  Captain  Bonneville 
rectnveil  intt^Uigence  that  Wyeth,  the  indefati- 
gable leader  of  the  siilmon-fislung  enterprise,  who 
had  parttnl  with  him  about  a  year  pre^-iously  on 
the  banks  of  the  Bighorn,  to  descend  that  wild 
fiver  in  a  bull  boat,  was  near  at  hand,  with  a 
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new  levied  band  of  hunters  and  trappers,  and 
was  on,  his  way  once  more  to  the  banks  of  the 
Columbia. 

As  we  take  much  interest  in  the  novel  enter- 
prise of  this  "  Eastern  man,"  and  are  pleased  with 
his  pushing  and  persevering  spirit;  and  as  his 
movements  are  characteristic  of  life  in  the  wil- 
derness, we  will^  with  the  reader's  permission, 
while  Captain  Bonneville  is  breaking  up  his 
camp  and  saddling  his  horses,  step  back  a  year 
in  time,  and  a  few  hundred  miles  in  distance,  to 
the  bank  of  the  Bighorn,  and  launch  ourselves 
with  Wyeth  in  his  bull  boat;  and  though  his 
adventurous  voyage  will,  take  us  many  hundreds 
of  miles  further  down  wild  and  wandering  rivers ; 
yet  such  is  the  magic  power  of  the  pen,  that  we 
promise  to  bring  the  reader  safe  back  to  Bear 
River  Valley,  by  the  time  the  last  horse  is 
saddled. 


CHAPTER    XLI. 


s  itbouC  tlie  middle  of  August  (1831 
||  iliat  Mr.  Nalbuniel  J.  Wyetli, 
'  reader  may  vecollect,  launched  his  bull 
boat  ai  tlie  foot  of  the  mpids  of  the  Bighorn,  and 
departed  in  advance  of  the  parties  of  Campbell 
and  Caplaiu  Bonneville.  His  boat  wea  made  of 
three  buffalo  skina,  stretched  on  a  light  frame, 
stitched  together,  and  the  seams  payed  with  elk 
tallow  and  aahes.  It  was  eighteen  feet  It 
about  five  feet  six  inches  wide,  sharp  at  each  ei 
with  a  round  bottom,  and  drew  about  a  foot 
a  half  of  watur ;  a  depth  luii  great  for  tb« 
upper  rivers,  which  abound  ivith  shallows  and 
sand-bars.  The  crew  consisted  of  two  half-breeds, 
who  claimed  to  be  while  men,  though  a  mixtars 
of  the  French  Creole  and  the  Shawnee 
Potawaltomie.  Tliey  claimed,  moreover,  to 
thorough  niounlaineera,  and  first-rate  hunters 

bonst   of  these  vagabonds  of 
wilderness.       Besides    these,    there 
Perce  lad  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  a  kind 

t  of  all  work,  whose    great 
Indian  servants,  was  to  do  as  litlte  work  as  possi- 
ble ;  there  was,  moreover,  a  half-breed  boy,  of 
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thirteea,  named  Baptists,  son  of  a  Hndsoa's  Bay 
trader  by  a  Flathead  beauty;  who  was  travel- 
liDg  with  "Wyeth  to  see  the  world  and  complete 
his  education.  Add  to  these,  Mr.  Milton  Sublette, 
who  went  as  pBaaeDger,  and  we  bave  the  crew  of 
the  little  bull  boat  complete. 

It  certainly  was  a  slight  armament  with  which 
to  run  the  gauntlet  through  countries  swarming 
with  hostile  hordes,  and  a  slight  bark  to  navigate 
these  endless  rivers,  tossing  and  pitching  down 
rapids,  running  on  snags  and  bumping  on  saud- 
bars ;  such,  however,  are  the  cockle-shells  with 
which  these  hiirdy  rovers  of  the  wilderuess  will 
attempt  the  wildest  streams ;  and  it  is  surprising 
what  rough  shocks  and  thumps  these  boats  will 
endure,  and  what  vicissitudes  they  will  live 
through.  Their  dui-alion,  however,  is  but  limited ; 
they  require  frequeutly  to  be  hauled  out  of  the 
water  and  dried,  to  prevent  the  hides  from  be- 
coming water-soaked ;  and  they  eventually  rot 
and  go  to  pieces. 

The  course  of  the  river  was  a  little  to  the 
north  of  east;  it  ran  about  five  miles  an  hour, 
over  a  gravelly  bottom.  The  banks  were  gen- 
erally alluvial,  aud  thickly  grown  with  cotton- 
iTOod  trees,  intermingled  occasionally  with  ash 
and  plum  trees.  Now  aud  then  limesluue  clifia 
and  promontories  advanced  upon  the  river,  mak- 
ing pictui'Bsqiie  headlands.  Beyond  the  woody 
borders  rose  ranges  of  naked  hills. 

Milton  Sublette  was  the  Pelorus  of  this  adven- 
turous bark  ;  being  somewhat  experienced  in 
this  wild  kJjid  of  navigation.     It  required  all  his 
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attentiou  and  skill,  however,  to  pilot  her  clear  of 
sacd-bnrs  and  snogs,  or  sunken  trees.  There  was 
often,  too,  a  perplexity  of  choine,  where  the  river 
branched  into  various  channels,  among  clusters 
of  islands ;  and  occnsionallj  the  voyagers  found 
themaelves  aground  and  had  to  turn  back. 

It  was  necessary,  also,  to  keep  a  wary  eye 
upon  the  land,  for  they  were  passing  through  the 
heart  of  the  Crow  coontry,  and  were  coptiunally 
in  reach  of  any  ambusb  that  might  be  lurking 
on  shore.  The  moat  formidable  foes  that  they 
saw,  however,  were  three  grizzly  bears,  quietly 
promenading  along  the  bank,  who  seemed  to  gaze 
at  them  with  surprise  as  they  glided  by.  Herda 
of  buffalo,  also,  were  moving  about,  or  lying  on 
the  ground,  like  cattle  in  a  pasture  ;  exuepting 
such  intiabitauts  as  these,  a  perfect  solitude 
reigned  over  the  land.  There  was  no  sign  of 
humao  habitation;  for  the  Crows,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  are  a  wandering  people,  a 
hunters  and  warriors,  who  live  in  tents  and  on^ 
horsebAck,  and  are  coiitioually  ou  the  move. 

At  night  they  landed,  hauled  up  their  boat' 
dry,  pitched  their  tent,  and  made  a 
Then,  as  it  was  the  first  evening  of  iheir  voyi 
they  indulged  in  a  regale,  relishing  their  bufiklo 
beef  wiili  inspiring   alcohol  i    after  which,  they 
slept   souiidly.  without   dreaming   of  Crows   or 
Blackfeet.     Early  in    the    morning,    they        '" 
launched  their  boat  and  committed  themaelvea' 

In  this  way,  they  voyaged  for  two  days  n 
out  any  material  occurrence,  excepting  a  sevH 
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thunder  storm,  which  compelled  them  to  put  to 
shore,  and  wait  until  it  was  past  On  the  third 
morning,  they  descried  some  persons  at  a  distance 
on  the  river  bank.  As  they  were  now,  by  calcu- 
lation, at  no  great  distance  from  Fort  Cass,  a 
trading  post  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  they 
supposed  these  might  be  some  of  its  people.  A 
nearer  approach  showed  them  to  be  Indians. 
Descrying  a  woman  apart  from  the  rest,  they 
landed  and  accosted  her.  She  informed  them 
that  the  main  force  of  the  Crow  nation,  consisting 
of  five  bauds,  under  their  several  chiefs,  were 
but  about  two  or  three  miles  below,  on  their  way 
up  along  the  river.  This  was  unpleasant  tidings, 
but  to  retreat  was  impossible,  and  the  river 
afforded  no  hiding  place.  They  continued  for- 
ward, therefore,  trusting  that,  as  Fort  Cass  was 
so  near  at  hand,  the  Crows  might  refrain  from 
any  depredations. 

Floating  down  about  two  miles  further,  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  first  band,  scattered  along 
the  river  bank,  all  well  mounted ;  some  armed 
with  guns,  others  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  a 
few  with  lances.  They  made  a  wildly  pictur- 
esque appearance,  managing  their  horses  with  ac- 
customed dexterity  and  grace.  Nothing  can  be 
more  spirited  than  a  band  of  Crow  cavaliers. 
They  are  a  fine  race  of  men,  averaging  six  feet 
in  height,  lithe  and  active,  with  hawk's  eyes  and 
Roman  noses.  The  latter  feature  is  common  to 
the  Indians  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains; those  on  the  western  side  have  generally 
straight  or  fiat  noses. 


tH  BOHlfETILLeS  A.DVESTURES. 

Vtsdi  voald  fals  have  clipped  hj  this  caval- 
■4e  rroirtPHl ;  bat  the  river,  at  ihis  place,  was 
!  ikaa  ainety  j'ards  across  ;  lie  was  per- 
hailed  hy  the  vagabond 
I  rery  choice  lan- 
gMei;  fa;  annng  ibetr  other  ticcamplishments, 
th«  Ows  kre  &iiwi  tw  poasessing  a  Bfllicgsgiite 
vaeifariKT  of  mnvsUed  opuleure,  and  for  being 
I7  BB  ■BHM  ip«^  of  it  whenever  an  occasion 
dvfc  ladBaL  i&ottgh  Indiana  are  generallj 
<RT  lify  thmnrjl.  and  figurative  in  their  Iaii- 
gM9  as  al  p^t  tails,  and  high  ceremonials, 
ySL  if  aaffen  ■■!  tndeis  may  be  believed,  ihey 
tBi  lb  man  MMTory  vagabonds  io  ihejr  ordi- 
amcf  atu^/Bat  tbey  make  do  hesitation  to  call 
s  ^^k  a  ifade;  anil  when  they  once  undertake 
I,  tlie  Iftmous  pot  and  kettle,  of 
,  are  Dot  to  be  compared 
r  xnmli^  of  epithet- 
T*  «ea^  ife  tndktkm  of  any  compliiueaCs  of 
fee  VtA,  or  dte  hondiiiig.  peradventure.  of  more 
^■iia  Biases.  Wy«ih  landed  with  the  best 
p^  B  lie  pttwtr.  and  approached  the  chief  of 
he  kiaA  6  "K  Arapoobh,  the  quondam  fnend 
J  Iton  At  ««tlaw,  and  one  whom  we  have  al- 
I  promote  a 
between  his  triiw  and  the 
«&  Be  was  a  tall,  stout  man.  of  good 
^  mti  nwdted  the  voyt^rs  vety  gra- 
He  p«ufi^  loOi  thronged  around  them, 
[  ^rf  «■«  «lBniMtsly  attentive  after  the  Crow 
One  look  a  great  &Dcy  to  Baptiste,  the 
i  kof ,  aai  a  sdll  greater  fancy  to  a  ring 
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on  his  finger,  which  he  transposed  to  his  own 
with  surprising  dexterity,  and  then  disappeared 
with  a  quick  step  among  the  crowd. 

Another  was  no  less  pleased  with  the  Nez 
Perc^  lad,  and  nothing  would  do  but  he  must  ex- 
change knives  with  him ;  drawing  a  new  knife 
out  of  the  Nez  Perce's  scabbard,  and  putting  an 
old  one  in  its  place.  Another  stepped  up  and 
replaced  this  old  knife  with  one  still  older,  and 
a  third  helped  himself  to  knife,  scabbard,  and 
all.  It  was  with  much  diflSculty  that  Wyeth  and 
his  companions  extricated  themselves  from  the 
clutches  of  these  officious  Crows,  before  they 
were  entirely  plucked. 

Falling  down  the  river  a  little  further,  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  second  band,  and  sheered  to 
the  opposite  side,  with  the  intention  of  passing 
them.  The  Crows  were  not  to  be  evaded. 
Some  pointed  their  guns  at  the  boat,  and  threat- 
ened to  fire ;  others  stripped,  plunged  into  the 
stream,  and  came  swimming  across.  Making  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  Wyeth  threw  a  cord  to  the 
first  that  came  within  reach,  as  if  he  wished  to 
be  drawn  to  the  shore. 

In  this  way  he  was  overhauled  by  every  band, 
and  by  the  time  he  and  his  people  came  out  of 
the  busy  hands  of  the  last,  they  were  eased  of 
most  of  their  superfluities.  Nothing,  in  all  prob- 
ability, but  the  proximity  of  the  American  trad- 
ing post,  kept  these  land  pirates  from  making  a 
good  prize  of  the  bull  boat  and  all  its  contents. 

These  bands  were  in  full  march,  equipped  for 
war,  and  evidently  full  of  mischief.     They  were, 
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in  fact,  thu  very  bands  tlmt  overmn  the  iBiid  hi 
the  Biitiimn  of  1833:  partly  robbed  Fitzpatrick 
of  his  horses  and  efTecta ;  hunted  and  harassed 
Captain  Bonneville  and  his  people;  biwke  up 
itieir  trapping  campaigns,  and,  in  a  word,  drove 
tliem  all  out  of  the  Crow  country.  It  has  been 
suspected  that  they  were  set  on  to  these  pranks 
by  some  of  the  Araericaa  Fur  Company,  auxious 
to  defeat  tlie  plans  of  their  rivals  of  the  Kocky  | 
Mountain  Company :  for  at  this  time  their  c 
petition  was  at  its  height,  and  the  trade  of  the 
Crow  country  was  a  great  object  of  rivalry. 
What  mokes  tbis  the  more  probable  is,  that  the 
Crows  in  their  depredations  seemed  by  n 
bloud-tliiraty,  but  intent  chiefly  on  robbing  the  ' 
parties  of  their  traps  and  horses,  thereby  disa-  i 
bling  them  from  prosecuting  their  hunting. 

We  should  observe  that  this  year  the  Rocky  ' 
Mountain  Company  were  pushing  their  way  up 
>,  and  establishing  rival  posts  uear  those 
of  the  American    Company;    and    that,  at    the 
very  time  of  which    we  are    speaking,  Captain  J 
Sublette  was  ascending  the  Yellowstone  w 
keel  boat,  laden  with  supplies;  so  that  there  wa§-^ 
every  prospect  of  this  eager  rivalship  being  car- 


The  last  band  of  Crow  i 
disappeared  in  the  cloud  of  dust  they  bad  raised, 
whoD  our  voyagers  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  J 
river,  and  glided  iiito  the  current  of  the  Yellow-- 
Btone.  Turning  down  this  stream,  they  made  J 
fbr  Fort  Chs&  which  is  situated  on  the  right  I 
Iwnk,  about  three  miles  below  the  Bigliom.     ~ 
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.Ae  opposite  side,  they  beheld  a  party  of  thirty- 
one  savages,  which  they  soon  ascertained  to  be 
Blackfeet.  The  width  of  the  river  enabled  them 
to  keep  at  a  sufficient  distance,  and  they  soon 
landed  at  Fort  Cass.  This  was  a  mere  fortifi- 
cation against  Indians  —  being  a  stockade  of 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  square,  with 
two  bastions  at  the  extreme  corners.  M'TuUoch, 
an  agent  of  the  American  Company,  was  sta- 
tioned there  with  twenty  men ;  two  boats  of  fif- 
teen tons  burden  were  lying  here ;  but  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year  a  steamboat  can  come 
up  to  the  fort. 

They  had  scarcely  arrived,  when  the  Blackfeet 
warriors  made  their  appearance  on  the  opposite 
bank,  displaying  two  American  flags  in  token  of 
amity.  They  plunged  into  the  river,  swam 
across,  and  were  kindly  received  at  the  fort. 
They  were  some  of  the  very  men  who  had  been 
engaged  the  year  previously  in  the  battle  at 
Pierre's  Hole,  and  a  fierce-looking  set  of  fellows 
they  were ;  tall  and  hawk-nosed,  and  very  much 
resembling  the  Crows.  They  professed  to  be  on 
an  amicable  errand,  to  made  peace  with  the 
Crows,  and  set  off  in  all  haste,  before  night,  to 
overtake  them.  Wyeth  predicted  that  they 
would  lose  their  scalps  for  he  had  heard  the 
Crows  denounce  vengeance  on  them,  for  having 
murdered  two  of  their  warriors  who  had  ven- 
tured among  them  on  the  faith  of  a  treaty  of 
peace.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  pa- 
cific errand  was  all  a  pretence,  and  that  the 
real  object  of  the  Blackfeet  braves  was  to  hang 
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about  the  skirts  of  tlie  Crow  bands,  steal  tltor. 
horses,  smA  tjike  the  scalps  of  slra^lers. 

At  Fort  Cass,  Mr.  Wyeth  disposed  of  some 
packages  of  beaver,  and  n  qunutily  of  buffalo 
robes.  On  the  following  morning  (Angnst  18th), 
fae  once  more  launched  his  bull  boat,  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  Yollowatono,  which  inclined  in 
an  ea?t-northesst  direction.  The  river  had  allu- 
vitti  boltoms,  fringed  with  great  quantities  of  the 
svreet  cottnn-wood,  »nd  interrupted  occasionally 
by  "  bluffs "  of  sandstone.  The  current  ncca-^ 
sionallj  brings  dawn  fragments  of  granite 
porphyry. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  they  saw  somethti^ 
moving  on  liie  bank  among  the  trees,  which  thej 
mistook  for  game  of  some  kind ;  Bud,  being 
want  of  provisions,  pnlled  towards  shore.  Then 
discovered,  just  in  time,  a  pnrty  of  Blackfeeq| 
lurking  in  the  thickets,  and  sheered,  with 
speed,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  rivei-. 

AAer  a  time  they  came  in  sight  of  a  gang 
elk.  Wyelh  was  immediately  for  pursuing  theiq 
rifle  in  hand,  hot  saw  evident  signs  of  disastisfaO' 
tiou  in  his  half-breed  hnnters;  who  considered'^ 
him  as  treuching  npnn  their  province,  and  med- 
dling with  things  quite  above  his  capacity;  for 
these  veterans  of  the  wilderness  are  exceedingly 
pragmatical  on  points  of  veaery  and  woodcraft, 
and  tenacious  of  their  superiority  ;  looking  down 
with  infinite  contempt  upon  all  raw  beginners. 
The  two  worthiea,  therefore,  sallied  forth  thera.- 
selves,  but  afler  a  time,  returned  empty-handed. 
They  laid  the  blame,  however,  entii-ely  o 


erapty-handea.   ^h 
tii-ely  ou  their  ^^H 
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guns ;  two  miserable  old  pieces  with  flint  locks, 
whicii  with  all  their  picking  and  hjimmering,  were 
conlinually  apt  to  miss  fire.  These  great  boasters 
of  tlie  wilderness,  however,  are  very  oflen  es- 
oeeding  bad  ehole,  and  fortunate  it  is  for  Iheni 
when  thej  have  old  flint  guns  1o  bear  ilit- 
blame. 

The  next  daj  they  passed  where  a  gvuat  lit'nl 
of  buf&lo  wei'e  bellowing  on  a  pniii'ie.  A^itln 
the  Castor  and  Pollux  of  the  wiliiemess  sallieil 
and  again  their  fliut  guns  were  at  &ult,  and 
missed  tire,  aud  nothing  went  off  but  the  buffalo, 

Wyeth  now  found  there  was  danger  of  losing 
his  dinner  if  he  depended  upon  his  hunters ;  he 
took  rifle  in  hand,  therefore,  and  went  forth  him- 
self. In  the  course  of  tin  hour,  he  returned  laden 
with  buffalo  meat,  to  the  great  mortification  of 
the  two  regular  hunters  who  were  annoyed  at 
being  edipsed  by  a  greenhorn. 

All  hands  now  set  to  work  to  prepare  the  mid- 
A«j  repast.  A  fire  wns  made  under  an  immense 
cotton-wood  tree,  that  overshadowed  a  beautiful 
piece  of  meadow  land  ;  rich  moi'Sels  of  buffalo 
hump  were  soon  roasting  before  it ;  in  a  hearty 
and  prolonged  repast,  the  two  unsuccessful  hun- 
lers  gradually  recovered  from  their  mortificatioD  ; 
threatened  te  discard  their  old  flint  guns  aa  aoon 
OB  they  should  reach  the  settlements,  and  boasted 
more  than  ever  of  the.  wonderful  shots  they  had 
made;  when  they  had  guns   tliat   never    missed 


fire. 

Having  hauled  up  thei 
previous    to    making    thi 


boat  to  dry  in  the  sun, 
ir  repast,  the  voyagers 
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now  set  it  once  more  afloat,  and  proceeded  oa 
Ibeir  waj.  TLey  had  constructed  a  sail  oat  of 
their  old  tent,  which  they  hoisted  whenever  the 
wind  was  favorable,  and  thus  Bklmiued  along 
down  the  stream.  Their  voyage  was  pleaaant 
notwithstanding  the  perils  by  seii  and  laud,  with 
which  they  were  environed.  Whenever  they 
could,  they  encamped  ou  ialanda,  for  the  grenter 
security.  If  on  the  mainland,  and  in  a  danger- 
ous neighborhood,  they  woald  shift  their  eamp 
afler  dark,  leaving  their  fire  burning,  droppii 
down  the  river  to  some  distance,  and  making 
fire  at  tlieir  second  encampment.  Somel' 
they  would  Jloat  all  night  with  the  current, 
keeping  watch  aud  steering  while  the  rest  slept : 
iu  Buch  case,  they  would  haul  their  boat  ou  shore 
M  noon  of  the  following  day  to  dry ;  for  not- 
withstanding every  precaution,  she  was  graduallj 
getting  water-soaked  and  rotten. 

There  was  something  pleasingly  aolemn 
mysterious  in  thus  floating  down  these  wild  r 
at  night.     The  purity  of  the  atmosphere  in  thi 
elevated  regions  gave  additioniil  splendor  to 
stars,  and    heightened    the    magnificence    of 
firmament.      The   occasional  rush  and  laving 
the  waters  ;  the  vague  sounds  from  the 
iug  wilderness  ;   the  dreary  howl,  or  rather  wbil 
of  wolves  from  tlie  plains ;  the  low  grunting 
bellowing  of  the  buffalo,  and  the  shrill  iieigl 
of  the  elk,  struck  the  ear  with  an  effect  aakuo' 
iu  the  daytime. 

The  two  knowing  hunters  had  scarcely 
ertd  from  one  mortification,  when  they  were  &1 
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6  another.  As  the  boat  was  gliding 
swiftly  round  a  low  promoDtory,  thiuly  covered 
with  trees,  oue  of  them  gave  tlie  alarm  of  Tn- 
dians.  The  boat  was  iostautly  .slioved  from 
ehore,  and  every  one  caught  tip  Iiis  rifle. 
"  WLere  are  they  ?  "  cried  Wyeth. 

"  There  —  there  I  riding  on  horseback  !  "  cried 
one  of  the  huntera. 

"  Yei  ;  with  wliilfl  §carfa  on !  "  cried  the  other. 

Wyeth  loolied  in  the  direction  they  pointed, 
but  descried  nothing  but  two  bald  eaglea,  perched 
1  low  dry  branch,  beyond  the  thickets,  and 
Beeiniug,  from  the  rapid  motion  of  (he  boat,  to  be 
moving  swiftly  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  de- 
tection of  this  blunder  in  the  two  veterans,  who 
prided  themselves  on  the  sureness  and  quicknees 
of  tlieir  sight,  produced  a  hearly  langh  at  their 
eEpetise,  aud  put  an  end  to  their  vauutings. 

The  Yellowstone,  above  the  confluence  of  the 
Mghom,  is  a  clear  stream ;  its  waters  were  now 
gradually  growing  turbid,  and  assuming  the  yel- 
low clay  dolor  of  the  Missouri.  The  current 
about  four  miles  an  hour,  with  occasional 
rapids,  some  of  them  dangerous  ;  but  the  voy- 
e^ers  passed  them  oil  without  accident.  The 
banks  of  the  river  wei'c  in  miuiy  places  precipi- 
tous, with  strata  of  bituminous  coal. 

They  ibow  entered  a  region  abounding  wilh 
buffklo  —  that  ever-jourueyiug  auiuial,  which 
moves  in  countless  droves  from  point  to  point  of 
the  vast  wilderness ;  traversing  plains,  pouring 
tlirough  tlie  intricate  defiles  of  mountains,  swim- 
,  ever  on  the  move ;  guided  on  its 
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boundless  migrations  by  some  traditionary  knowl- 
edge, like  the  finny  tribes  of  the  ocean,  which,  at 
certain  seasons,  find  their  mysterious  paths  across 
the  deep,  and  revisit  the  remotest  shores. 

These  great  migratory  herds  of  buffalo  have 
their  hereditary  paths  and  highways,  worn  deep 
through  the  country,  and  making  for  the  surest 
passes  of  the  mountains,  and  the  most  practicable 
fords  of  the  rivers.  When  once  a  great  column 
is  in  full  career,  it  goes  straight  forward,  regard- 
less of  all  obstacles ;  those  in  front  being  im- 
pelled by  the  moving  mass  behind.  At  such 
times  they  will  break  through  a  camp,  trampling 
down  everything  in  their  course. 

It  was  the  lot  of  the  voyagers,  one  night,  to 
encamp  at  one  of  these  buffalo  landing-places, 
and  exactly  on  the  trail.  They  had  not  been 
long  asleep,  when  they  were  awakened  by  a  great 
bellowing  and  tramping,  and  the  rush,  and  splash, 
and  snorting  of  animals  in  the  river.  They  had 
just  time  to  ascertain  that  a  buffalo  army  was  en- 
tering the  river  on  the  opposite  side,  and  making 
towards  the  landing-place.  With  all  haste  they 
moved  their  boiit  and  shifted  their  camp,  by 
which  time  the  head  of  the  column  had  reached 
the  shore,  and  came  pressing  up  the  bank. 

It  was  a  singular  spectacle,  by  the  uncertain 
moonlight,  to  behold  this  countless  throng  making 
their  way  across  the  river,  blowing,  and  bellow- 
ing, and  splashing.  Sometimes  they  pass  in  such 
dense  and  cH)ntinuous  column  as  to  form  a  tem- 
porary dam  acn.>ss  the  river  ;  the  waters  of  which 
rise  and  rush  over  their  backs,  or  between  their 
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squadroas.  The  roaring  and  rufbiog  sound  of 
af  one  of  these  vast  berds  crossing  a  river,  may 
sometimes  iii  a  still  night  be  heard  for  mites. 

The  voyagurs  now  had  game  in  profusion. 
Tliey  could  kill  as  many  bufiulo  as  they  pleased, 
and,  occjisLotially,  were  wanton  in  their  bavoc, 
especially  among  scattered  herds,  that  came  swim- 
ming near  the  boat.  Ou  one  occasion,  an  old 
buSalo  bull  approached  so  near  that  the  half- 
bresda  must  fain  try  to  noose  him,  as  they  would 
a  wild  horse.  The  noose  was  successfully  thrown 
around  his  head,  and  secured  him  by  the  horns, 
and  tliey  now  promised  themselves  ample  sporL 
The  buSalo  made  a  prodigious  turinoil  in  the 
water,  bellowing,  and  blowing,  and  Houudering  ; 
and  they  all  floated  down  the  stream  together. 
At  length  he  found  foothold  on  a  aand-bar,  and 
taking  to  his  heels,  whirled  the  boat  after  him, 
like  a  whale  when  harpooned :  so  that  the  hunt- 
ers were  obliged  to  cast  off  their  rope,  with 
which  strange  head-gear  the  venerable  bull  made 
off  to  the  prairies. 

On  the  2ith  of  August,  the  bull  boat  emerged, 
with  its  adventurous  crew,  into  the  broad  bosom 
of  the  mighty  Missouri.  Here,  about  sis  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowalone,  the  voy- 
agers landed  at  Fort  Union,  the  distributing  post 
of  the  Auierican  Fur  Company  in  the  western 
country.  It  was  a  stockaded  fortress,  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  square,  pleasantly  situ- 
ated ou  a  high  bank.  Here  they  were  hospitably 
entertained  by  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  the  superinten- 
dent, and  remained  with  him  three  days,  enjoying 
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the  unnsuLkl  luxuries  of  bread,  butter,  milk,  and 
oheeao.  for  the  fort  wsj;  well  supplied  with  do- 
mestic  cattle,  though  it  had  uo  gnrden.     The  at- 
mosphere of  thesi;  elevBted  regions  is  said  t 
too    dry  tor  the  cullure  of  v^elables ;  yet  tha  J 
voyagers,  in  coming  down  tlie  Yellowstone,  hHtt^ 
met  wtlh  plums,  graces,  clierries,  and  currauts,,fl 
and  bail    observed    ash  and  elm  Irees.     Whera 
these  grow,  the  climate  caimot  be  inra 
with  gardcDing. 

At  Fort  Union  Wyeth  met  with  a  melancholn^ 
memento  of  one  of  his  men.     This  was  a  pow^ 
der-liask,  which   a  clerk   had  purcbaaed    from  i 
Blackfool  warrior.     It  bore  the  initials  of  poar| 
More,  llie  unfortunate  youth  murdered  the  year 
previously,  at  Jackson's  Hole,  by  ihe  Blackfeet, 
and  whose  bones  had  been  subsequently  found 
by  CaptAin  Bonneville.     This    tlask  bad  eithw   ^ 
been  passed  from  hand  lo  haiid  of  the  tribe,  or^-i 
perhaps,  had  been  brought  to  the  fort  by  the  very  j 
savage  who  slew  him. 

As   the   bull   boat  was   now   nearly  worn   ou^,l 
and   altogether  unfit   for   Ihe    broader  and    : 
turbulent  stream  of  the  Missouri,  it  was  girea'^ 
up,  and   a   canoe    of   cotton-wood,  about   twenty 
feet  long,  fabricated  by  the    Blackfeet,  whs  pur- 
chased to  supply  its  place.    In  ibis  Wyetb  hoisted 
his  sail,  and  bidding  adieu  to  the  hospitable  i 
perintendeut  of  Fort  Union,  turned  his  prow  to  ; 
the  east,  and  set  off  down  the  Missouri. 

He  had  not  proceeded  many  hours,  before,  i&  J 
the  evening,  he  came  to  a  large  keel  boat,  at  a 
chor.     It  proved  to  he  the  boat  of  Capttun  Wil*! 
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liara  Sublette,  freighted  with  raiiuitions  for  carry- 
ing on  a  powerful  opposition  to  the  American 
Pur  Company.  The  voyagers  went  on  hoard, 
where  they  were  treated  with  the  hearty  hospi- 
tality of  the  wilderness,  and  passed  a  social  even- 
ing, talking  over  past  aeeiiea  and  adTeutures, 
and  especially  the  nieroorable  figlit  at  Pierre's 
Hole. 

Here  Milton  Sublette  determined  to  give  up 
further  voyaging  in  the  canoe,  and  remain  wili 
his  brother;  accordingly,  in  the  morning,  the 
fellow-Toyagera  took  kind  leiive  of  each  other, 
and  WyetL  continned  on  hia  courBe.  There  was 
now  no  one  on  board  of  bis  boat  that  hod  ever 
voyaged  on  the  Missouri ;  it  was,  liowever,  all 
plain  Bailing  down  the  stream,  without  any 
chance  of  missing  the  way. 

All  day  the  voyagers  pulled  gently  along,  and 
landed  in  ihe  evening  and  supped ;  then  re- 
emborking,  they  suffered  the  canoe  lo  float  dowD 
with  the  current,  taking  turns  to  watch  and 
sleep.  The  niglit  was  calm  and  serene  ;  the  elk 
kept  up  a  continual  whinnying  or  squealing, 
being  the  commencement  of  the  season  when  they 
are  in  heat.  In  the  midst  of  the  night,  the  canoe 
struck  OQ  a  sand-bar,  sikI  all  Imnds  were  aroused 
by  the  rush  and  roar  of  the  wild  waters,  whioli 
broke  around  her.  They  were  all  obliged  to 
jump  overboard,  and  work  hard  to  get  her  otT. 
whicli  was  accomplished  with  much  dilBcuIty. 

In  tlie  course  of  the  following  day  they  saw 
three  grizzly  bears  at  dilfereuL  times  along  the 
bank.      The   last  one  was  on  a  \>a\iA  of  land,  and 
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v/ti»    evidently  making    for   Ihe    river,  to   swim 
across.     The    twu  balf-breed   hunters  were  now 
euger  to    repeat    the    niuneuver   of  the   Doose ; 
pi'oinising  to  entrap  Bruin,  and  have  rare  sport 
iu  strangling  and  drowning  him.     Their  only  fear 
was,  that  he  might  take  fright  aod  retura  to  laud 
before  they  couid  get  between  him  and  the  shore. 
Holding  buck,  therefore,  until  he  was  fairly  o 
mitted    in  the  centre  of  the    Btream,  they  thea  I 
pulled  forward  with  might  and  main,  Si 
off  hia  retreat,  and  take  him  in  the  rear.     One  I 
of  tlie  worthies    stationed    himself  in  the  bow,  ] 
with  the  cord  and  slip-noose,  the  other,  with  l^e  1 
Nez    Perce,  managed  the  paddies.     There  li 
nothing  further  from  the  thoughts  of  honest  Brnin, .' 
however,  than   to    heat    a  retreat.     Just  i 
canoe   waa    drawing    near,    he    turned    suddenly  ■! 
round  and  made  for  it,  wiiii  a  hon'ible  snarl,  and  1 
a    tremendous    show   of   teeth.       The    affrighted  1 
hunter    called    to    his    comrades    Jo    paddle      " 
Scarce  had  they  turned   the   boat,  when  the   beaT'B 
laid    his    enormous  claws  on    the  guciwale,  aiidjfl 
attempted    to    get   on    hoard.      The    > 
nearly  overturned,   and   a   liehige   of  w 
pouring    over    the    gunwale.     All    was    clamor,  ' 
terror,  and  confusion.     Every  one  bawled  out  — 
the  bear  roared  and  snarled  —  one  caught  up  a 
gun  ;  but  water  hod  rendered  it  useless.      Others 
handled  their  paddles  more  effectually,  and  beat- J 
ing  old  Bruin  about  Che  head  and  claws,  obligedW 
him  to  relinquish  his  hold.     They  now  plied  ihef 
paddlefl  with  might  and  main,  the  bear  made  ihn 
best  of  his  way  to  shore,  and  bo  ended  the  si 
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exploit  of  the  noose  —  tbe  hunters  defermining  to 
hare  no  more  oavol  conteata  with  grizzly  beara. 

The  voyagers  were  now  out  of  the  range  of 
Crow8  and  Blaekfeet ;  but  they  were  approaching 
tbe  country  of  the  Reea,  or  Arickuras ;  a  tribe 
no  less  dHngerous,  and  who  were,  generally, 
hostile  to  small  parties. 

In  passing  through  their  oountry,  Wyetii  laid 
by  all  day,  and  drifted  quietly  down  Ihe  river  at 
night  In  this  wfty  he  passed  on,  until  he  sup- 
posed himself  safely  through  the  region  of  danger, 
when  he  resumed  his  voyaging  in  the  open  day. 
Oa  the  3d  of  September  Ite  bad  landed,  at  mid- 
day, to  dine  ;  and  while  some  were  making  n  tire, 
one  of  tiie  hunters  raoiinted  a  high  bank  to  look 
out  for  game.  He  had  scarce  glanced  bis  eye 
round,  when  he  peri!eived  horses  grazing  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  Crouching  down,  he 
alunk  back  to  the  camp,  and  reported  what  he 
had  seen.  Oq  fui-ther  reconnoitring,  the  voyagers 
counted  twenty-one  lodges  ;  and,  from  the  num- 
ber of  horses,  computed  thai  there  must  be  nearly 
a  hundi'ed  Indians  encamped  there.  They  now 
drew  their  boat,  with  all  speed  and  caution,  into  a 
thicket  of  water  willows,  and  remaiueil  closely 
concealed  all  day.  As  soon  as  the  night  closed 
in  they  reembarked.  The  moon  would  rise 
early ;  so  that  they  liad  but  about  two  hours  of 
darkness  to  get  past  the  camp  The  night, 
however,  was    cloudy,  w  th    a    bluste  wind. 

Silently,  and  with  mitfiled  oar«  hey  I  d  d  down 
the  river,  keeping  close  unde  the  ho  o  opposite 
to  the  camp,  watching  its    ar  ou    lod  e      ud  iiras, 
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and  the  dark  forms  passing  to  and  fro  between 
them.  Suddenly,  on  turning  a  point  of  land, 
they  found  themselves  close  upon  a  camp  on  their 
own  side  of  the  river.  It  appeared  that  not 
more  than  one  half  of  the  band  had  crossed. 
They  were  within  a  few  yards  of  the  shore  ;  they 
saw  distinctly  the  savages  —  some  standing,  some 
lying  round  the  fire.  Horses  were  grazing  around. 
Some  lodges  were  set  up ;  others  had  been  sent 
across  the  river.  The  red  glare  of  the  fires  upon 
these  wild  groups  and  harsh  faces,  contrasted  with 
with  the  surrounding  darkness,  had  a  startling 
effect,  as  the  voyagers  suddenly  came  upon  the 
scene.  The  dogs  of  the  camp  perceived  them, 
and  barked  ;  but  the  Indians,  fortunately,  took  no 
heed  of  their  clamor.  Wyeth  instantly  sheered 
his  boat  out  into  the  stream  ;  when,  unluckily,  it 
struck  upon  a  sand-bar,  and  stuck  fast.  It  was 
a  perilous  and  trying  situation  ;  for  he  was  fixed 
between  the  two  camps,  and  within  rifle  range  of 
both.  All  hands  jumped  out  into  the  water,  and 
tried  to  get  the  boat  off;  but  as  no  one  dared  to 
give  the  word,  they  could  not  pull  together,  and 
their  labor  was  in  vain.  In  this  way  they 
labored  for  a  long  time  ;  until  Wyeth  thought  of 
giving  a  signal  for  a  general  heave  by  lifting  his 
hat.  The  expedient  succeeded.  They  launched 
their  canoe  again  into  deep  water,  and  getting  in, 
had  the  delight  of  seeing  the  camp  fires  of  the 
savages  soon  fading  in  the  distance. 

They  continued  under  way  the  greater  part  of 
the  night,  until  far  beyond  all  danger  from  this 
baud,  when  they  pulled  to  shore  and  encamped. 
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The  following  day  was  windy,  and  they  came 
near  upsetting  their  boat  in  carrying  sail.  To- 
wards evening,  the  wind  subsided  and  a  beautiful 
calm  night  succeeded.  They  floated  along  with 
the  current  throughout  the  night,  taking  turns  to 
watch  and  steer.  The  deep  stillness  of  the  night 
was  occasionally  interrupted  by  the  neighing  of 
the  elk,  the  hoarse  lowing  of  the  buffalo,  the 
hooting  of  large  owls,  and  the  screeching  of  the 
small  ones,  now  and  then  the  splash  of  a  beaver, 
or  the  gong-like  sound  of  the  swan. 

Part  of  their  voyage  was  extremely  tempestu- 
ous, with  high  winds,  tremendous  thunder,  and 
soaking  rain ;  and  they  were  repeatedly  in  ex- 
treme danger  from  drift-wood  and  sunken  trees. 
On  one  occasion,  having  continued  to  float  at 
night,  after  the  moon  was  down,  they  ran  under 
a  great  snag,  or  sunken  tree,  with  dry  branches 
above  the  water.  These  caught  the  mast,  while 
the  boat  swung  round,  broadside  to  the  stream, 
and  began  to  fill  with  water.  Nothing  saved  her 
from  total  wreck  but  cutting  away  the  mast. 
She  then  drove  down  the  stream,  but  left  one  of 
the  unlucky  half-breeds  clinging  to  the  snag,  like 
a  monkey  to  a  pole.  It  was  necessary  to  ran  in 
shore,  toil  up  laboriously  along  the  eddies,  and 
to  attain  some  distance  above  the  snag,  when  they 
launched  forth  again  into  the  stream,  and  floated 
down  with  it  to  his  rescue. 

We  forbear  to  detail  all  the  circumstances  and 
adventures  of  upwards  of  a  month's  voyage, 
down  the  windings  and  doublings  of  this  vast 
river;    in   the   course   of    which   they   stopped 
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occasionally  at  a  post  of  one  of  the  rival  fiir 
companies,  or  at  a  government  agency  for  an 
Indian  tribe.  Neither  shall  we  dwell  upon  the 
changes  of  climate  and  productions,  as  the  voy- 
agers swept  down  from  north  to  south,  across  sev- 
eral degrees  of  latitude,  arriving  at  the  regions 
of  oaks  and  sycamores ;  of  mulberry  and  bass- 
wood  trees ;  of  paroquets  and  wild  turkeys. 
This  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  middle 
and  lower  part  of  the  Missouri ;  but  still  more 
so  of  the  Mississippi,  whose  rapid  current  trav- 
erses a  succession  of  latitudes,  so  as  in  a  few  days 
to  float  the  voyager  almost  from  the  frozen 
regions  to  the  tropics. 

The  voyage  of  Wyeth  shows  the  regular  unob- 
structed flow  of  the  rivers  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  contrast  to  those  of  the 
western  side  where  rocks  and  rapids  continually 
menace  and  obstruct  the  voyager.  We  find  him 
in  a  frail  bark  of  skins,  launching  himself  in  a 
stream  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
floating  down  from  river  to  river,  as  they  empty 
themselves  into  each  other;  and  so  he  might 
have  kept  on  upwards  of  two  thousand  miles, 
until  his  little  bark  should  drift  into  the  ocean. 
At  present,  we  shall  stop  with  him  at  Canton- 
ment Leavenworth,  the  frontier  post  of  the 
United  States,  where  he  arrived  on  the  27th  of 
September. 

Here,  his  first  care  was  to  have  his  Nez  Perce 
Indian,  and  his  half-breed  boy,  Baptiste,  vaccin- 
ated. As  they  approached  the  fort,  they  were 
hailed  by  the  sentinel.     The  sight  of  a  soldier  in 
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fall  array,  with  what  appeared  to  be  a  long  knife 
glittering  on  the  end  of  his  musket,  struck  Bap- 
tiste  with  such  affright,  that  he  took  to  his  heels, 
bawling  for  mercy  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  The 
Nez  Perce  would  have  followed  him,  had  not 
Wyeth  assured  him  of  his  safety.  When  they  un- 
derwent the  operation  of  the  lancet,  the  doctor's 
wife  and  another  lady  were  present  —  both  beauti- 
ful women.  They  were  the  first  white  women 
,  that  they  had  seen,  and  they  could  not  keep  their 
eyes  off  of  them.  On  returning  to  the  boat, 
they  recounted  to  their  companions  all  that  they 
had  observed  at  the  fort ;  but  were  especially  elo- 
quent about  the  white  squaws,  who,  they  said, 
were  white  as  snow,  and  more  beautiful  than  any 
human  being  they  had  ever  beheld. 

We  shall  not  accompany  the  captain  any  fur- 
ther in  his  voyage ;  but  will  simply  state,  that 
he  made  his  way  to  Boston,  where  he  succeeded 
in  organizing  an  association  under  the  name  of 
"  The  Columbia  River  Fishing  and  Trading  Com- 
pany," for  his  original  objects  of  a  salmon  fishery 
and  a  trade  in  furs.  A  brig,,  the  May  Dacres, 
had  been  dispatched  for  the  Columbia  with  sup- 
plies ;  and  he  was  now  on  his  way  to  the  same 
point,  at  the  head  of  sixty  men,  whom  he  had 
enlisted  at  St.  Louis ;  some  of  whom  were  ex- 
perienced hunters,  and  all  more  habituated  to  the 
life  of  the  wilderness  than  his  first  band  of  "  down- 
easters." 

We  will  now  return  to  Captain  Bonneville  and 
his  party,  whom  we  left,  making  up  their  packs 
and  saddling  their  horses,  in  Bear  River  Valley. 
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Ba^BT  was  the  M  of  July  that  Capbun 
nc  iH  ^unerilJe  set  out  on  liis  second  vieit 
|{B^3  to  the  boiiks  of  the  Columbia,  at  the 
head  of  twenty  three  meD.  He  traveUed  leis- 
urely, to  keep  his  horses  fresh,  until,  on  the  10th 
of  Jnly,  a  scout  hrowglit  word  (hat  Wyelh,  willi 
hia  band,  was  but  flAy  miles  in  the  rear,  and 
pushing  forward  with  all  speed, 
some  bustle  in  the  camp  ;  for  it  was  importniit  tt^ 
get  first  to  iJie  buffalo  ground  to  secure  proTiaimtt 
for  the  journey.  As  the  horses  were  too  heaviljr' 
laden  to  travel  taat,  a  cache 
promptly  as  {K>ssible,  to  receive  all  superflaon^j 
baggage.  Just  us  it  was  linisheid,  a  spring  bnrttc 
out  of  the  earth  at  the  bottom.  Another  cachA 
waa  dierefore  digged,  about  two  miles  flirtker  oi^- 
when,  as  they  were  about  to  bury  the  effects,  > 
line  of  horsemen,  wilh  pack-horses,  were 
sU-eakJng  over  the  plain,  and  encamped  close 
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K  proved  lo  be  a  small  band  in  the  service  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  under  the  command 
of  a  veteran  Canadian ;  one  of  those  petty 
leaders,  who,  with  a  small  party  of  men,  and  a 
small  Bupply  of  goods,  are  employe<l  to  follow 
up  a,  band  of  Indians  from  one  hunting  ground 
to  anotlier,  and  buy  up  their  peltries. 

Having  received  numerous  civilities  from  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the  captain  sent  an  in- 
vitation to  the  officers  of  the  party  to  an  evening 
reg^e,  and  set  to  work  to  make  Jovial  prepara- 
tions. As  the  night  air  in  these  elevated  regions 
is  apt  to  be  cold,  a  blading  fire  was  soon  made, 
that  would  have  done  credit  h>  a  Christmas  din- 
ner  instead  of  a  midsummer  banquet.  The 
parties  met  in  high  good-fellowship.  There  was 
abundance  of  such  hunters'  fare  as  the  neighbor- 
hood furnished;  and  it  was  all  discussed  with 
mountain  appetites.  They  tulked  over  all  the 
events  of  their  fate  campaigns ;  but  the  Canadian 
veteran  had  been  unlucky  in  some  of  his  tran- 
sactions ;  and  his  brow  began  to  grow  cloudy. 
Captjun  BonnevtUe  remarked  his  rising  spleen, 
and  regretted  that  he  had  no  juice  of  the  grape 
to  keep  it  down. 

A  man's  wit,  however,  is  quick  and  inventive 
in  the  wilderness  ;  a  thought  suggested  itself  lo 
the  captain,  how  he  might  brew  a  delectable  bev- 
erage. Among  his  sioi-es  was  a  keg  of  honey  but 
half  exhausted.  This  he  filled  up  with  alcohol, 
and  stirred  the  fiery  and  mellifluous  ingredients 
together.  The  glorious  result  may  readily  be 
imagined  ;  a  happy  comiiound,  of  strength  and 
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sweetness,  enough  to  soothe  the  most  ruffled  tem- 
per, and  unsettle  the  most  solid  understanding. 

The  beverage  worked  to  a  charm;  the  can 
circulated  merrily ;  the  first  deep  draught  washed 
out  every  care  from  the  mind  of  the  veteran ;  the 
second  elevated  his  spirit  to  the  clouds.  He 
was,  in  fact,  a  boon  companion,  as  all  veteran 
Canadian  traders  are  apt  to  be.  He  now  be- 
came glorious ;  talked  over  all  his  exploits,  his 
huntings,  his  fightings  with  Indian  braves,  his 
loves  with  Indian  beauties ;  sang  snatches  of  old 
French  ditties  and  Canadian  boat  songs ;  drank 
deeper  and  deeper,  sang  louder  and  louder,  until, 
having  reached  a  climax  of  drunken  gayety,  he 
gradually  declined,  and  at  length  fell  fast  asleep 
upon  the  ground.  After  a  long  nap,  he  again 
raised  his  head,  imbibed  another  potation  of  the 
"sweet  and  strong,"  flashed  up  with  another 
slight  blaze  of  French  gayety,  and  again  fell 
asleep. 

The  morning  found  him  still  upon  the  field  of 
action,  but  in  sad  and  sorrowful  condition  ;  suf- 
fering the  penalties  of  past  pleasures,  and  calling 
to  mind  the  captain's  dulcet  compound,  with 
many  a  retch  and  spasm.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
honey  and  alcohol,  which  had  passed  so  glibly 
and  smoothly  over  his  tongue,  were  at  war  within 
his  stomach ;  and  that  he  had  a  swarm  of  bees 
within  his  head.  In  short,  so  helpless  and  woe- 
begone was  his  plight,  that  his  party  proceeded  on 
their  march  without  him  —  the  captain  promising 
to  bring  him  on  in  safety,  in  the  after  part  of  the 
day. 
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As  BooD.  as  this  party  had  moved  off,  Captain 
Bonueville'B  men  proceeded  to  conBtruct  and  fill 
their  cache  ;  and  just  na  it  was  completed  the 
party  of  Wyeth  was  descried  at  a  distance.  In 
a  moment  all  was  activity  to  take  the  road. 
The  horses  were  prepared  and  mounted ;  and 
being  lightened  of  a  great  part  of  their  burdens, 
were  able  to  move  with  celerity.  As  to  the 
worthy  convive  of  the  preceding  evening,  he  was 
carefully  gathered  up  from  the  hunter's  couch  on 
which  he  lay,  repentant  and  supiue,  and,  being 
packed  upon  one  of  the  horses,  was  hurried 
forward  with  the  convoy,  groanmg  and  ejacula^ 
ing  at  every  jolt. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  Wyeth,  being  lightly 
mounted,  rode  ahead  of  his  party,  and  overtook 
Captain  Bonneville.  Their  meeting  was  friendly 
and  courteous  ;  and  they  discussed,  sociahly,  their 
respective  fortunes  since  ihey  separated  on  tlie 
banks  of  the  Bighorn.  Wyeth  announced  his 
intention  of  establishing  a  small  trading  post  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Portneuf,  and  leaving  a  few 
men  there,  with  a  quantity  of  goods,  to  trade 
with  the  neighboring  Indians.  He  was  com- 
pelled, in  fact,  to  this  measure,  in  consequence  of 
llie  refusal  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Com- 
pany to  take  a  supply  of  goods,  which  he  had 
brought  out  for  them  according  to  contract,  and 
whicli  he  hod  no  ether  mode  of  disposing  of. 
He  further  informed  Captain  Bonneville  that 
the  competition  between  the  Rocky  Mountam 
and  American  For  Companies,  whiclk  had  led  to 
such  nefarious  stratagems,  and  deadly  ieuds,  was 
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at  an  end  ;  they  having  divided  the  conntry  be- 
tween them ;  allottiug  iKiunditrief!,  within  which 
each  was  to  trade  and  hunt,  bo  as  cot  to  interfere 
with  the  otlier. 

In  compiiny  with  "Wyeth  were  travelling  two 
men  of  sdence  —  Mr.  Nattall,  the  botanist ;  the 
same  who  ascended  chii  Misfiouri,  at  the  time  of 
the  expedition  to  Astoria ;  and  Mr.  Townshend, 
an  ornithologist.  From  these  gentlemen  we  may 
look  forward  to  important  information  concerning 
these  interesting  regions.  There  were  three 
religious  missionaries,  also,  bound  to  the  shores 
of  the  Columbia,  to  spread  the  light  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  that  titir  wilderness. 

After  riding  for  some  time  together,  in  fiiendly 
conversation,  Wyeth  returned  to  bis  party,  and 
Capt^  Bonneville  continued  to  press  forward, 
and  to  gtuD  ground.  At  night,  he  sent  off  the 
sadly  sober,  and  moralizing  chief  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  under  a  proper  escort,  to  rejoin 
his  people,  his  route  branching  off  in  a  different 
direction.  Tlie  latter  took  a  cordial  leave  of  his 
host,  hoping,  on  some  fiitnre  occasion,  to  repay 
his  hospitaUty  in  kind. 

In  the  morning  the  captain  was  early  on  the 
march,  throwing  scouts  out  fiir  ahead,  to  scour 
hill  luid  dale,  in  search  of  bultalo.  He  had  con- 
fidently expected  to  find  game,  in  abundance,  on 
the  head  waters  of  the  Portneuf ;  but  on  reaching 
that  region,  not  a  track  was  to  be  seen. 

At  length  one  of  the  scouts,  who  had  made  a 
wide  sweep  away  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Black- 
foot  River,  discovered  great  herds  quietly  grazing 
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in  the  adjacent  meadowa.  He  set  out  on  his  re- 
turn, to  report  his  discoveries ;  but  night  over- 
takitig  him,  he  was  kindly  and  hospitably  enter-' 
tained  at  the  camp  of  Wyeth.  As  soon  as  day 
dawned,  he  hEtstened  to  his  own  camp  with  the 
welcome  intelligence ;  and  about  ten  o'  clock  of 
the  same  morning,  Captain  Bonneville's  party 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  game. 

The  packa  were  scarcely  otF  the  backs  of  the 
mules,  when  the  runners,  mounted  on  the  fleetest 
horses,  were  full  lilt  after  the  buffalo.  Others  of 
the  men  were  busied  erecting  scaffolds,  and  other 
contrivances,  for  jerldng  or  drying  meat  i  others 
were  lifting  great  fires  for  tiie  same  purpose ; 
soon  the  hunters  began  \a  make  their  appearance, 
bringing  in  the  choicest  morsels  of  buflalo  meat ; 
these  were  placed  upon  the  scaffolds,  and  the 
whole  camp  presented  a  scene  of  singular  hurry 
and  activity.  At  daylight  the  nest  morning,  the 
nmners  agiun  took  Uie  field,  with  similar  snecesB  ; 
and,  aJler  an  interval  of  repose  made  their  third 
and  last  chase,  about  twelve  o'  clock,  for  by  this 
time  Wyeth's  party  was  in  sight.  The  game  bang 
now  driven  into  a  valley,  at  some  distance,  Wyeth 
was  obliged  to  fis  hia  camp  there ;  but  he  came  in 
the  evening  to  pay  Captain  Bonneville  a  visit. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Cnpt£un  Stewart,  the 
amateur  traveller,  who  had  not  yet  sated  his  ap- 
petite ibr  the  adventurous  life  of  the  wilderness. 
With  him,  also,  was  a  Mr.  M"  Kay,  a  half-breed, 
son  of  the  nafbrtnnate  adventurer  of  the  same 
name,  who  came  out  in  the  first  maritime  ex- 
pedition to  Astoria,  and  was  blown  up  in  the  Ton- 
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qain.  His  son  had  grown  up  in  the  employ  of 
the  British  fiir  companies;  and  was  a  prime 
hunter,  and  a  daring  partisan.  He  held,  more- 
over, a  farm,  in  the  vaUej  of  the  Wallamut. 

The  three  visitors,  when  they  reached  Captain 
Bonneville's  camp,  were  surprised  to  find  no  one 
in  it  but  himself  and  three  men ;  his  party  being 
dispersed  in  all  directions,  to  make  the  most  of 
their  present  chance  for  hunting.  They  remon- 
strated with  him  on  the  imprudence  of  remaining 
with  so  trifling  a  guard,  in  a  region  so  full  of 
danger.  Captain  Bonneville  vindicated  the  policy 
of  his  conduct.  He  never  hesitated  to  send  out 
all  his  hunters  when  any  important  object  was  to 
be  attained ;  and  experience  had  taught  him  that 
he  was  most  secure,  when  his  forces  were  thus 
distributed  over  the  surrounding  country.  He 
then  was  sure  that  no  enemy  could  approach  from 
any  direction  without  being  discovered  by  his 
hunters ;  who  have  a  quick  eye  for  detecting  the 
slightest  signs  of  the  proximity  of  Indians ;  and 
who  would  instantly  convey  intelligence  to  the 
camp. 

The  captain  now  set  to  work  with  his  men  to 
prepare  a  suitable  entertainment  for  .his  guests. 
It  was  a  time  of  plenty  in  the  camp;  of  prime 
hunters*  dainties;  of  buffalo  humps,  and* buffalo 
tongues ;  and  roasted  ribs,  and  broiled  marrow- 
bones: all  these  were  cooked  in  hunters*  style; 
served  up  with  a  profusion  known  only  on  a 
plentiful  hunting  ground,  and  discussed  with  an 
appetite  that  would  astonish  the  puny  gourmands 
of  the  cities.     But  above  all,  and  to  give  a  bac- 
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chanalian  grace  to  this  truly  masculine  repast,  the 
captain  produced  his  mellifluous  keg  of  home- 
brewed nectar,  which  had  been  so  potent  over  the 
senses  of  the  veteran  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Pot- 
ations, pottle  deep,  again  went  round:  never  did 
beverage  exdte  greater  glee,  or  meet  with  more 
rapturous  conmiendation.  The  parties  were  fast 
advancmg  to  that  happy  state,  which  would  have 
insured  ample  cause  for  the  next  day's  repentance, 
and  the  bees  were  already  beginning  to  buzz 
about  their  ears,  when  a  messenger  came  spurring 
to  the  camp  with  intelligence  that  Wyeth's  people 
had  got  entangled  in  one  of  those  deep  and  fright- 
fhl  ravines,  piled  with  immense  fragments  of  vol- 
canic rock,  which  gash  the  whole  country  about 
the  head  waters  of  the  Blackfoot  River.  The 
revel  was  instantly  at  an  end ;  the  keg  of  sweet 
and  potent  home-brewed  was  deserted;  and  the 
guests  departed  with  all  speed,  to  aid  in  extricat- 
ing their  companions  from  the  volcanic  ravine. 


A  nlddinantu  —  A  cload  ef  duit- —  Wild  ht 
jink*."  —  Horae-nciDg  and  rifle  ihootini 
■■Hind."  —  The  fishing  Knnm.  —  Mode  of  fishing. —  T»b 
Unds-  —  SKlmoD  Gihen.  —  The  caplxin'E  viaH  to  an  Indian 
ItHjge.  —  The  IndiiiQ  girt-  —  The  packet  nurror.  —  Supper. 
—  TrnuMef  of  an  evil  eonacieace. 

[E'^^i'  und  away!"  is  the  first  thouglit  st  day- J 
HI  SBVk  ^'^^^  '^^  ^^  Indian  trader,  when  a  rival 
Ift^?^  's  lit  hand  and  distance  U  to  tx;  gained. 
Eitrly  in  the  morning,  Captain  fionaeville  ordered 
the  haif-dried  meat  to  be  packed  upon  the  horses, 
and  leaying  Wyeth  and  his   party  to    hunt  the 
scattered  buffalo,  pushed  off  rapidly  to  the  east,  J 
to  regain  the  plain  of  the  Fortueuf.     His  mardi  1 
was  rugged  and  dangerous ;  through  Tolcanic  hills,  H 
brolien  inio  cliffs  and  precipices,  and  seamed  with 
tremendous  chasms,  where  the    rocks   rose   like 

On  the  second  day,  however,  he  encamped  o 
more  in  the  plain,  and  as  it  was  still  early,  t 
of  the  men  strolled  ont  to  the  neighboring  I 
In  casting  their  eyes  round  the  country,  they  p 
ceived  a  great  cloud  of  dust  rising  in  the  south 
and  evidently  approaching.     Hastening  back  t 
the    camp,  tliey   gave    the  alarm.     Preparation 
were  instantly  made  to  receive  an  enemy;  whil** 
some  of  the  men,  throwing  themselves  upon  the  1 
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"  rniinjiig  horsea  "  kept  for  huiiljijg,  galloped  off 
to  reoonuoitre.  In  a  little  while,  they  made  fiignaJs 
&om  a  distance  tliat  all  was  friendly.  By  this 
time,  the  cloud  of  dust  had  swept  on  as  if  hurried 
along  by  a  blast,  and  a  band  of  wild  horsemen 
came  dashing  at  full  leap  into  the  camp,  yelling 
and  whooping  like  so  many  maniacs.  Their 
dresses,  their  accoutrements,  iJieir  mode  of  riding, 
and  their  uncouth  clamor,  made  them  seem  a 
party  of  savages  arrayed  for  war ;  but  they  proved 
to  be  principally  half-breeds,  and  white  men  grown 
savage  in  die  wildemesB,  who  were  employed  as 
trappers  and  hunters  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Cum  puny. 

Here  was  again  "  high  jinks  "  in  the  camp. 
Captain  Bonneville's  men  hmled  these  wild 
Bcamperers  as  congenial  spirits,  or,  rather,  as  the 
very  game  birds  of  their  ckss.  They  entertained 
theui  with  the  hospitality  of  mountaineers,  feast- 
ing them  at  every  fire.  At  first,  tliere  were 
mutual  Ueloils  of  adventures  and  exploits,  and 
broad  joking  mingled  with  peals  of  laught«r. 
Then  came  on  boasting  of  the  comparative  merits 
of  liorses  and  rifles,  which  soon  engrossed  every 
tongue.  This  naturally  led  to  racing  and  shoot- 
ing at  a  mark ;  one  trial  of  speed  and  skill  soc- 
ceeded  another,  shouts  and  acclamations  rose  from 
the  victorious  parties,  fierce  altercations  suc- 
ceeded, and  a  general  mel^o  was  about  to  take 
place,  when  suddenly  the  attention  of  the  quar- 
rellers  was  arrested  by  a  strange  kind  of  Indian 
chant  or  chorus,  that  seemed  lo  operate  upon 
ihem  as  a  charm.     Their  fiiry  was  at  an  end ;  a 
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tadt  reconciliation  succeeded,  and  the  ideas  of 
the  whole  mongrel  crowd  —  whites,  half-breeds, 
and  squaws — were  turned  in  a  new  direction. 
They  all  formed  into  groups,  and  taking  their 
places  at  the  several  fires,  prepared  for  one  of 
the  most  exciting  amusements  of  the  Nez  Per- 
ces,  and  the  other  tribes  of  the  Far  West 

The  choral  chant,  in  fact,  which  had  thus  acted 
as  a  charm,  was  a  kind  of  wild  accompaniment 
to  the  favorite  Indian  game  of  "Hand."  This 
is  played  by  two  parties  drawn  out  in  opposite 
platoons  before  a  blazing  fire.  It  is  in  some 
respects  like  the  old  game  of  passing  the  ring  or 
the  button,  and  detecting  the  hand  which  holds  it. 
In  the  present  game,  the  object  hidden,  or  the 
cache  as  it  is  called  by  the  trappers,  is  a  small 
splint  of  wood,  or  other  diminutive  article,  that 
may  be  concealed  in  the  closed  hand.  This  is 
passed  backwards  and  forwards  among  the  party 
**  in  hand,**  while  the  party  "  out  of  hand  "  guess 
where  it  is  concealed.  To  heighten  the  excite- 
ment and  confuse  the  guessers,  a  number  of  dry 
poles  are  laid  before  each  platoon,  upon  which 
the  meml)ers  of  the  party  "  in  hand  "  beat  furi- 
ously with  short  staves,  keeping  time  to  the 
choral  chant  already  mentioned,  which  waxes  fast 
and  furious  as  the  game  proceeds.  As  large  bets 
are  staketl  u[x>n  the  game,  the  excitement  is  pro- 
digious. Each  pivrty  in  turn  bursts  out  in  Ml 
chorus,  beating,  and  yelling,  and  working  them- 
selves up  into  such  a  heat,  that  the  perspiration 
n^lls  down  their  naked  shoulders,  even  in  the 
cold  of  a  winter  night.     The  bets  are  doubled 
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and  trebled  eis  the  game  advances,  the  mental  ex- 
ciCttineiit  increases  almost  to  niadness,  and  all  the 
worldly  effects  of  the  gamblers  are  often  hazarded 
upon  tiie  position  of  a  straw. 

These  gambling  games  were  kept  up  throngh- 
out  the  night ;  every  fire  glared  upon  the  group 
that  looked  like  a  crew  of  maniacs  at  tlieir  fran- 
tic orgies ;  and  the  scaue  would  have  been  kept 
Dp  throughout  the  succeeding  day,  had  not  Cap- 
tain  Bonneville  interposed  his  authority,  and  at 
the  usual  hour  issued  his  marching  orders. 

Proceeding  down  the  course  of  Snake  River, 
the  hunters  regularly  returned  to  camp  in  the 
evening  laden  with  wild  geese,  wliich  were  yet 
scarcely  able  to  fly,  and  were  easily  caught  in 
great  numbers.  It  was  now  the  season  of  the 
annual  fiah-feast.  with  which  the  Indians  in  these 
parts  celebrate  the  first  appearance  of  the  salmon 
in  tliis  river.  These  fish  are  taken  in  great 
ntimbers  at  the  numerous  feJIs  of  about  four  feet 
pitch.  The  Indiana  flank  the  shallow  water  just 
below,  and  spear  them  as  they  attempt  to  pass. 
In  wide  parts  of  the  river,  also,  they  place  a  sort 
of  chevaux-de-fHae,  or  fence,  of  poles  interwoven 
with  withes  and  forming  an  angle  in  the  middle 
of  the  current,  where  a  small  opening  is  left  for 
the  salmon  to  pass.  Around  this  opening  the 
Indians  station  themselves  on  small  rafts,  and  ply 
their  spears  with  great  success. 

The  table  lands  so  common  in  this  region  have 
a  sandy  soil,  inconsiderable  in  depth,  and  covered 
with  sage,  or  more  properly  speaking  wormwood. 
Below  this  is  a  level  stratum  of  rock,  rivou  oc- 
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casicmsMy  by  frightfU  chaama.  The  whc^  plain 
riges  as  it  approaches  the  river,  and  terminates 
with  high  aitd  brokeu  clifis,  diSicalt  to  pass,  and 
in  many  places  to  predpitnotiB  that  it  is  impos- 
sible, for  days  tcigether,  to  get  down  to  the 
water's  edge  to  give  drink  to  the  horses.  This 
obliges  the  traveller  occasionally  to  abandon  Uie 
vicinity  of  the  river,  and  make  a  wide  sweep  ii 
the  Ulterior. 

It  was  now  iar  in  the  month  of  July,  and  t 
party  suffered  extremely  from  sultry  weather  aoAl 
dnsty  travelling.     The  flies  and  gnats,  loo,  T 
extremely  troublesome  to  the  horses ;  especially 
when  keeping  along  the  edge  of  the  river 
it  runs  between  tow  sand-banks.     Wheuc 
travellers  encamped  in  the  afternoon,  ihs  bor» 
retired  to  the  gravelly  shores  and  remained  tberfl 
without  attempung  to  feed,  until  the  cool  c 
evening.     As  to  the  travellers,  they  plunged  ii 
the  clear  and  cool  cnrrent,  to  wash  away  the  dust 
of  the   road,  and   refresh  themselves   attffl-  Hifl_ 
heat  of  the  day.     The  nights  were  always  c 
and  pleasant. 

At  one  place  where  they  encamped  for  soin 
time,  the  river  was  nearly  five  hundred  yar 
wide,  and  studded  with  grassy  islunda,  adorned 
with  groves  of  willow  and  cotton-wood.  Her4 
ibe  Indians  were  assembled  in  great  i 
and  hitd  barricaded  the  channels  between  tbe  ii 
autls.  to  enable  them  to  spear  tJie  salraon  witl 
greatiT  faciliiy.  Tliey  were  a  timid  race,  i 
seemed  una:(!ciistomed  to  the  sight  of  wLIt«  i 
Entering  one    of  Lhe    huts,   ^ptain  Boimevillj 
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fooiid  the  inhabitaiita  jiiat  proceeding  to  cook  a 
fine  salmoa.  It  ie  put  into  a  pot  filled  with  cold 
water,  and  hung  over  the  fire.  The  raomeot 
the  water  begins  to  boil,  the  fish  b  considered 
cooked. 

Taking  his  seat  unceremomously,  and  lighting 
his  pipe,  the  captain  awail«d  the  cooking  of  the 
fiah,  intending  to  invite  himself  to  the  repast. 
The  owner  of  the  hat  seemed  to  take  his  intru- 
BJon  in  good  part.  White  conversing  with  hini, 
the  captain  felt  something  move  behind  him,  and 
tnrning  round  and  removing  a  few  skias  and  old 
buffalo  robes,  discovered  a  young  girl,  about  four- 
teen years  of  age,  crouched  beneath,  who  di* 
rected  her  large  black  eyes  full  in  hia  face,  and 
continaed  to  gaze  in  mute  suiprise  and  terror. 
The  captain  endeavored  to  (Kspel  her  fears,  and 
drawing  a,  bright  ribbon  from  his  pocket,  at- 
tempted repeatedly  lo  tie  it  round  her  neck. 
She  jerked  back  at  eacJi  attempt,  uttering  a 
sound  very  much  like  a  snarl ;  nor  could  all  the 
blandishments  of  the  captaiu,  albeit  a  pleasant, 
good-looking,  and  somewhat  gallant  man,  suc- 
ceed in 'conquering  the  shyness  of  the  savage 
little  beauty.  Hjs  attentions  were  now  turned 
to  the  parents,  whom  he  presented  with  an  awl 
and  a  little  tobacco,  and  having  thus  secured  their 
good  will,  continued  to  smoke  his  pipe  and  watch 
the  Balmon.  While  thus  settled  near  the  titresh' 
hold,  an  urehin  of  the  family  approached  the 
door,  but  catching  a  sight  of  the  strange  guest, 
ran  off  soreamiug  with  terror,  and  ensconced 
himself  behind  the  long  straw  at  the  back  of  the 
hut. 
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Desiroua  to  dispel  entirely  this  timidity,  and 
to  open  a  trftde  with  the  simple  inhabitauU  of 
tlie  hut,  who,  he  did  not  doubt,  had  furs 
where  concealed,  the  captain  now  drew  forth 
that  grand  lure  in  the  eyea  of  the  savage, 
pocket  mirror.  The  sight  of  it  was  irresiatil 
After  examining  it  for  a  long  time  with  worn 
and  admiration,  they  produced  a  muakrat  skin, 
and  oifered  it  in  exchange.  The  captain  shook 
his  head;  bat  purchased  the  skin  for  a  conple  of 
bQtloua  —  BuperfluouB  trinkets  I  as  the  worthy 
lord  of  the  hovel  had  neither  coat  nor  breeches 
on  which  to  place  them. 

The  mirror  still  continued  the  great  object  of 
desire,  particularly  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  housd- , 
wife,  who  produced  a  pot  of  parched  flour  and 
string  of  biscuit  roots.     These  procured  her 
trifle  in  return  ;  but  could  not  command  the  pur- 
chase of  the  mirror.      The    salmon  being  now 
completely   cooked,    they   all  joined  heartily  In 
supper.      A   bounteous    portion    was    deposited 
before  the  captain  by  the  old  woman,  upon  aomo 
fresh  grass,  wliich  served   instead  of  a  platter 
and  never  had  he  tasted  a  salmon  boiled  80  ( 
plel«ly  to  his  fancy. 

Supper  being  over,  the  captain  lighted  his 
and    passed    it   to    his    boat,  who,  inhaling 
smoke,  puffed  it  through  his  nostrils  so  ast 
ously,  that  in  a  tittle  while  his  head  manifested 
signs  of  confusion  and    dizziness.     Being    satis- 
fied, by  this  time,  of  the  kindly  and  companioA- 
able  qualities  of  the  captain,  he  became  easy  autli 
communicative ;  and  at  length  hinted 
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about  exchanging  beaver  skins  for  horses.  The 
captain  at  once  offered  to  dispose  of  his  steed, 
which  stood  listened  at  the  door.  The  bargain 
was  soon  concluded,  whereupon  the  Indian,  re- 
moving a  pile  of  bushes  under  which  his  valu- 
ables were  concealed,  drew  forth  the  number  of 
8kins  agreed  upon  as  the  price. 

Shortly  afterwards,  some  of  the  captain's  peo- 
ple coming  up,  he  ordered  another  horse  to  be 
saddled,  and  mounting  it  took  his  departure  from 
the  hut,  after  distributing  a  few  trifling  presents 
among  its  simple  inhabitants.  During  all  the 
time  of  his  visit,  the  little  Indian  girl  had  kept 
her  large  black  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  almost  with- 
out winking,  watching  every  movement  with  awe 
and  wonder ;  and  as  he  rode  off,  remained  gazing, 
after  him,  motionless  as  a  statue.  Her  father, 
however,  delighted  with  his  new  acquaintance, 
mounted  his  newly  purchased  horse,  and  followed 
in  the  train  of  the  captain,  to  whom  he  continued 
to  be  a  faithful  and  useful  adherent  during  his 
sojourn  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  cowardly  efforts  of  an  evil  conscience 
were  evidenced  in  the  conduct  of  one  of  the 
captain's  men,  who  had  been  in  the  Californian 
expedition.  During  all  their  intercourse  with 
the  harmless  people  of  this  place,  he  had  mani- 
fested uneasiness  and  anxiety.  While  his  com- 
panions mingled  freely  and  joyously  with  the 
natives,  he  went  about  with  a  restless,  suspicious 
look,  scrutinizing  every  painted  form  and  face, 
and  starting  often  at  the  sudden  approach  of 
some  meek  and  inoffensive  savage,  who  regarded 
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him  with  reverence  as  a  superior  being.  Yet 
this  was  ordinarily  a  bold  fellow,  who  never 
flinched  from  danger,  nor  turned  pale  at  the 
prospect  of  a  battle.  At  length  he  requested 
permission  of  Captain  Bonneville  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  these  people  entirely.  Their  striking 
resemblance,  he  said,  to  the  people  of  Ogden's 
River,  made  him  continually  fear  that  some 
among  them  might  have  seen  him  in  that  expe- 
dition, and  might  seek  an  opportunity  of  re- 
venge. Ever  after  this,  while  they  remained  in 
this  neighborhood,  he  would  skulk  out  of  the 
way  and  keep  aloof  when  any  of  the  native  in- 
habitants approached.  "  Such,"  observes  Captsun 
Bonneville,  "  is  the  effect  of  self-reproach,  even 
upon  the  roving  trapper  in  the  wilderness,  who 
has  little  else  to  fear  than  the  stings  of  his  own 
guilty  conscience." 


CUAPTER    XLIV. 

Ontfit  of  a  trapper.  — Itinka  to  Mhich  lie  ia  Bubjei^leil.  — Part- 
□ersliip  of  I  rappers.  —Knniity  of  Indians.  —  Distant  Hmaku, 
—  A  country  on  dra.  — God  Craek.  —  Gninil  R-md.  —  Fino 
pasturas — pBrplaiitiM  in  ■  Bmoky  uouatry.  —  ConflBgra- 
tiun  of  forpsts. 


iMA>f^:T  liud  been  the  iDteotion  of  Captain 
oC  MJI  liunnevilJe,  in  descending  along  Siiake 
l^^^y!  liiver,  to  ecAtter  his  trappers  upon  the 
smaller  streams.  In  this  way,  a  range  of  country 
is  trapped  by  BmaU  detachments  from  3  main 
body.  The  outfit  of  a  trapper  ia  geuemlly  a. 
rifle,  a  pound  of  powder,  and  four  pounds  of 
lead,  with  a  bullet  mould,  seven  traps,  an  axe,  a. 
hatchet,  a  knife  and  awl,  a  camp  kettle,  two 
blatiketa,  and,  where  supplies  are  plenty,  seven 
pounds  of  flour.  He  has,  generally,  two  or 
three  horaea,  to  earry  IiimKelf,  and  his  baggage 
and  peltries.  Two  trappers  commonly  go  to- 
gether,  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  aBsiatauce  and 
support ;  a  larger  party  could  not  easily  escape 
tlie  eyes  of  the  Indians.  It  is  a  service  of  peril, 
and  even  more  so  at  present  than  formerly,  since 
they  have  got  into  the  habit  of  trafficking  peltries 
with  the  traders,  have  learnt  the  value  of  the 
beaver,  and  look  upon  the  trappers  as  poachers, 
who    are   lilcliiug  tile  riches  from  llieh'  stie-ama 
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and  interfering  with  their  market.  They  made 
no  hesitation,  therefore,  to  murder  the  solitary- 
trapper,  and  thus  destroy  a  competitor,  while 
they  possess  themselves  of  his  spoils.  It  is  with 
regret  we  add,  too,  that  this  hostility  has  in  many 
cases  been  instigated  by  traders,  desirous  of  in- 
juring their  rivals,  but  who  have  themselves 
often  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  mischief  they  have 
sown. 

When  two  trappers  imdertake  any  considera- 
ble stream,  their  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  hide 
their  horses  in  some  lonely  glen  where  they  can 
graze  unobserved.  They  then  build  a  small  hut, 
dig  out  a  canoe  from  a  cotton-wood  tree,  and  in 
this  poke  along  shore  silently  in  the  evening, 
and  set  their  traps.  These  they  revisit  in  the 
same  silent  way  at  daybreak.  When  they  take 
any  beaver,  they  bring  it  home,  skin  it,  stretch 
the  skin  on  sticks  to  dry,  and  feast  upon  the 
flesh.  The  body,  hung  up  before  the  fire,  turns 
by  its  own  weight,  and  is  roasted  in  a  superior 
style ;  the  tail  is  the  trapper's  titbit ;  it  is  cut  off, 
put  on  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  toasted,  and  it  con- 
sidered even  a  greater  dainty  than  the  tongue  or 
the  marrow-bone  of  a  buffalo. 

With  all  their  silence  and  caution,  however, 
the  poor  trappers  cannot  always  escape  their 
hawk-eyed  enemies.  Their  trail  has  been  dis- 
covered, perhaps,  and  followed  up  for  many  a 
mile  ;  or  their  smoke  has  been  seen  curling  up 
out  of  the  secret  glen,  or  has  been  scented  by  the 
savages,  whose  sense  of  smell  is  almost  as  acute 
as  that  of  sight     Sometimes  they  are  pounced 
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apon  when  in  the  act  of  setting  their  traps  ;  at 
other  times,  tliey  are  roused  from  their  sleep  by 
the  hoiTid  Wiu-whoop ;  or,  perhaps,  have  a,  Imllet 
or  an  arrow  wliistling  about  their  ears,  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  their  beaver  banquets.  In  this 
way  they  are  picked  off,  from  time  to  time,  and 
nothing  is  known  of  them,  vintil,  perchance,  their 
bones  ore  Ibund  bleaching  in  some  loiieij  ravine, 
or  on  the  banks  of  some  nameless  stream,  which 
from  that  time  is  called  after  them.  Many  of 
the  small  streams  beyond  the  mountains  thus  per- 
petuate the  names  of  unfortunate  trappers  that 
have  been  murdered  on  their  banks. 

A  knowledge  of  these  dangers  deterred  Cap- 
tain Bonneville,  in  the  present  instance,  from  de- 
taching small  parties  of  truppers  as  he  had  in- 
tended ;  for  his  scouts  brought  him  word  that 
formidable  bands  of  the  Banneck  Indians  were 
lying  on  the  Bois&  and  Payette  Rivers,  at  no 
great  distance,  so  that  tliey  would  be  apt  \a 
detect  and  cut  off  any  stragglera.  It  behooved 
him,  also,  to  keep  his  party  together,  to  guard 
againsl  any  predatory  attack  upon  the  main 
body :  he  continued  on  his  way,  therefore,  with- 
out dividing  his  forces.  And  fortunate  it  WM 
that  he  did  so ;  for  in  a  little  while,  he  encoun- 
tered one  of  those  phenomena  of  the  western 
wilds  that  would  effectually  have  prevented  his 
scattered  people  from  finding  each  other  again. 
In  a  word,  it  was  the  season  of  setting  fire  to 
the  prairies.  As  he  advanced,  he  began  to  per- 
ceive great  clouds  of  smoke  at  a  distance,  rismg 
by  degrees,  and  spreading  over  the  whole  face  of 
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the  country.  The  atmosphere  became  dry  and 
gurcharged  with  marky  vapor,  parching  to  the 
skin,  and  irritating  to  the  eyes.  Wheo  traTel- 
liug  among  the  hills,  they  could  scarcely  discern 
objects  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces ;  indeed, 
tiie  least  eiertion  of  the  Tision  was  piuntiil. 
There  was  evidently  some  vast  conflagration  in 
the  direction  towards  which  they  were  proceed- 
ing ;  it  wa^  as  yet  at  a  great  distance,  and  dur- 
ing the  day  they  could  only  see  the  smoke  rising 
in  larger  and  denser  volumes,  and  rolling  forth 
in  au  immense  canopy.  At  night,  ttae  skies  were 
all  glowing  with  the  reflection  of  unseea  fires ; 
hanging  in  an  immense  body  of  lurid  li 
above  the  horizon. 

Having   reached    Gun    Creek, 
stream  coming  from  the  le&  Capta 
turned  up  its  course,  to  traverse  t) 
and  avoid  the  great  bend  of  Snake  Ril 
now  out  of  the  range  of  the  BanuBT 
out  his  people  in   all  directior 
lope    for   present    supplies ;    keepini 
meats  for  places  where  game  might  b 

During  four  days  that  the  party  ii 
ing  Gun  Creek,  the  smoke  con 
so  rapidly  that  it  was  impassi 
the  face  of  the  country  and  as< 
Fortunatfly   the  travellers    fell   upo<l 
trail,  which  led  them  to  the  ht^:id 
Fonrche  de  Glace,  or  Ice  Rivi-r,  so 
the    Grau«t    Rond.      Here    they 
plains  and  valleys  wrapped  in  one 
Hon ;  which  swept  over  the  long  g 
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of  flame,  shot  up  every  bnsh  and  tree,  rose  in 
great  colunms  from  the  groves,  and  sent  up  clonds 
of  smoke  that  darkened  the  atmosphere.  To 
avoid  t\us  sea  of  fire,  the  travel]ei^  hml  to  pursue 
their  course  close  along  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  but  the  irritation  from  the  smoke  con- 
tinued to  he  tormenting. 

Tha  country  about  the  head  waters  of  the 
Grand  Rond  spreads  out  into  hroiid  and  level 
prairies,  extremely  fertile,  and  watered  by  moun- 
tain springs  and  rivulete.  These  prairies  are 
resorted  to  by  small  bands  of  the  Skynses,  to 
pasture  their  hordes  as  well  as  to  bancjuet  upon 
the  aalmon  which  abound  in  the  neighboring 
waters.  ITiey  take  these  flah  in  great  [[uantiUea 
and  without  the  least  difficulty ;  simply  taking 
tliem  out  of  the  water  witli  their  hands,  as  they 
flounder  and  struggle  in  the  numerous  long  shoals 
of  the  principal  streams.  At  the  time  the  trav- 
eJlera  passed  over  these  prairies,  some  of  the 
narrow  deep  sti-eams  by  which  they  were  inter- 
sected were  completely  choked  with  salmon, 
which  they  took  in  great  numbers.  The  wolves 
and  bears  frequent  these  streams  at  this  season, 
to  avail  themselves  of  these  great  fisheries. 

The  traveUers  continued,  for  many  days,  to 
experience  great  difficulties  and  discomforts  from 
this  wide  conflagration,  which  seemed  to  embrace 
the  whole  wilderness.  The  aun  waa  for  a  great 
part  of  the  time  obscured  by  the  smoke,  and  the 
loftiest  mountains  were  hidden  from  view.  Blun- 
dering along  in  this  region  of  mist  and  uncei^ 
lainty,  tbey  were  frequently  obliged  to  make  long 
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circuits,  to  avoid  obstades  which  they  could  not 
perceive  until  close  upon  them.  The  Indian 
trails  were  their  safest  guides,  for  though  they 
sometimes  appeared  to  lead  them  out  of  their 
direct  course,  they  always  conducted  them  to  the 
passes. 

On  the  26th  of  August  they  reached  the  head 
of  the  Way-lee-way  River.  Here,  in  a  valley 
of  the  mountains  through  which  this  head  water 
makes  its  way,  they  found  a  band  of  the  Skynses, 
who  were  extremely  sociable,  and  appeared  to  be 
well  disposed,  and  as  they  spoke  the  Nez  Perce 
language,  an  intercourse  was  easily  kept  up  with 
them. 

In  the  pastures  on  the  bank  of  this  stream, 
Captain  Bonneville  encamped  for  a  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  recruiting  the  strength  of  his  horses. 
Scouts  were  now  sent  out  to  explore  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  search  for  a  convenient 
pass  through  the  mountains  towards  the  Walla- 
mut  or  Multnomah.  After  an  absence  of  twenty 
days,  they  returned  weary  and  discouraged.  They 
had  been  harassed  and  perplexed  in  rugged 
mountain  defiles,  where  their  progress  was  con- 
tinually impeded  by  rocks  and  precipices.  Often 
they  had  been  obliged  to  travel  along  the  edges 
of  frightful  ravines,  where  a  Mse  step  would 
have  been  fatal.  In  one  of  these  passes,  a  horse 
fell  from  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  would 
have  been  dashed  to  pieces  had  he  not  lodged 
among  the  branches  of  a  tree,  from  which  he 
was  extricated  with  great  difficulty.  These,  how- 
ever, were  not  the  worst  of  their  difficulties  and 
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perDB.  The  great  conflagration  of  tbe  country, 
which  had  hnrasaeii  the  majii  party  in  its  march, 
was  still  more  aw]\]],  the  iiirther  tlm  exploring 
party  proceeded.  The  flames,  which  swept  rap- 
idly over  the  light  vegetation  of  the  pr^uries, 
assumed  a  flercer  character,  and  took  a  stranger 
hold  amidst  the  woodeil  glens  and  ravines  of  the 
mountains.  Some  of  the  deep  gorges  and  defiles 
sent  up  sheets  of  flame,  and  clouds  of  lurid 
smoke,  and  sparks  and  cinders,  that  in  the  night 
made  thetn  resemble  the  craters  of  volcaoos.  The 
groves  and  forests,  too,  which  crowned  the  cliffs, 
shot  up  iJieir  toweriug  columns  of  fii'e,  and  added 
to  the  furnace  glow  of  the  mountains.  WitJi 
these  stupendous  sights  were  combined  the  rush- 
ing blasts  caused  by  the  rarefied  air,  which  roared 
and  howled  through  the  narrow  glens,  and 
whirlcl  forth  the  smoke  and  flames  in  impetuous 
wreaths.  Ever  and  anon,  too,  was  heard  the 
crash  of  falling  trees,  sometimes  tumbling  from 
crags  and  precipices,  with  tremendous  sounds. 

In  the  daytime,  the  mountains  were  wrapped 
in  smoke,  ao  dense  and  blinding  that  the  ex- 
plorers, if  by  chance  they  separated,  could  only 
find  each  other  by  shouting.  Often,  too,  they 
bad  to  grope  their  way  through  the  yet  bnrniug 
fiirests,  iu  constant  peril  from  the  limbs  and 
trunks  of  trees,  which  frequently  fell  across  their 
path.  At  length  they  gave  up  the  attempt  to 
find  a  pass  us  hopeless,  under  actual  circum~ 
stances,  and  made  their  way  ba(^  to  the  camp  to 
report  their  faOure. 


CHAPTER  XLV- 

Tbe  SkTnsee  — Ihsir  Iraffie—hunling  — food— hnreea.' 
harae-nce.  —  Devolioiiil    feelings    of  lbs    Skynsss, 
Perc^,  ud    FlatbMUfc  —  Prayera.  —  Exhortationa.  - 
prescher  on  horseluck.  —  Effect  of  religion  on  the  nun. 
of  tliu  irilics.  — A  new  liglil. 

jK'tnSI^  ['  R  LSG  the  absence  of  this  detachment^-j 

R  muM  ''  '^'^'^'"^^'^'  intercourse  had  been  kept  op! 
IP.E^^  lielween  the  main  patty  and  the  Skyn- 
ses,  who  had  removed  into  the  neigfalmrhood  of- 
the.  tamp.  These  people  dwell  alwut  the  waterel 
of  the  Way-lee-way  and  the  adjaceut  couotry,  and 
trade  regularly  with  the  Hudaou's  Bay  Company 
generally  giving  horsea  hi  exchange  for  the 
articles  of  which  they  stand  in  need.  They  bring 
beaver  skins,  also,  to  the  trading  posta  j  iiot  pro~, 
cm^  by  irappiig,  but  by  a  course  of  ' 
traffic  with  the  shy  and  ignorant  Slioshokoes  aa6} 
Too-el-icana,  who  keep  in  distant  and  unite- 
quented  parts  of  the  country,  and  will  not 
venture  near  the  trading  houses.  The  Skynsea 
hunt  the  deer  and  elk  occasionally ;  and  depend, 
for  a  part  of  the  year,  on  fishing.  Theii 
Bubsiatence,  however,  is  upon  roots,  especially 
camash.  This  bulbous  root  is  said  to  be  o 
delicious  flavor,  and  highly  nutritious.  ' 
women  dig  it  up  In  great  quantities,  steam  i^ 
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deposit  it  in  caches  for  winter  provisions.  It 
grows  spontaneously,  and  absolutely  covers  the 
plains. 

This  tribe  were  comfortably  clad  and  equipped. 
They  had  a  few  rifles  among  them,  and  were 
extremely  desirous  of  bartering  for  those  of 
Captain  Bonneville's  men,  offering  a  couple  of 
good  running  horses  for  a  light  rifle.  Their 
first-rate  horses,  however,  were  not  to  be  pro- 
cured from  them  on  any  terms.  They  almost 
invariably  use  ponies ;  but  of  a  breed  infinitely 
superior  to  any  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
fond  of  trying  their  speed  and  bottom,  and  of 
betting  upon  them. 

As  Captain  BonneviDewas  desirous  of  judging 
of  the  comparative  merit  of  their  horses,  he 
purchased  one  of  their  racers,  and  had  a  trial  of 
speed  between  that,  an  American,  and  a  Shosho- 
nie,  which  were  supposed  to  be  well  matched. 
The  race-course  was  for  the  distance  of  one  mile 
and  a  half  out  and  back.  For  the  first  half  mile, 
the  American  took  the  lead,  by  a  few  hands ;  but, 
losing  his  wind,  soon  fell  far  behind,  leaving  the 
Shoshonie  and  Skynse  to  contend  together.  For 
a  mile  and  a  half,  they  went  head  and  head ;  but 
at  the  turn  the  Skynse  took  the  lead,  and  won 
the  race  with  great  ease,  scarce  drawing  a  quick 
breath  when  all  was  over. 

The  Skynses,  like  the  Nez  Perces  and  the 
Flatheads,  have  a  strong  devotional  feeling, 
which  has  been  successfully  cultivated  by  some  of 
the  resident  personages  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.      Sunday   is   invariably   kept   sacred 
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among  these  tribes.  They  will  not  raise  their 
camp  on  that  day,  unless  in  extreme  cases  of 
danger  or  hmiger:  neither  will  they  hunt,  nor 
fish,  nor  trade,  nor  perform  any  kind  of  labor  on 
that  day.  A  part  of  it  is  passed  in  prayer  and 
religious  ceremonies.  Some  chief,  who  is  gener- 
ally, at  the  same  time,  what  is  called  a  "  medicine 
man,"  assembles  the  community.  After  invoking 
blessings  from  the  Deity,  he  addresses  the  assem- 
blage ;  exhorting  them  to  good  conduct ;  to  be 
diligent  in  providing  for  their  families ;  to  abstain 
from  lying  and  stealing ;  to  avoid  quarrelling  or 
cheating  in  their  play,  and  to  be  just  and  hospit- 
able to  all  strangers  who  may  be  among  them. 
Prayers  and  exhortations  are  also  made,  early  in 
the  morning,  on  week  days.  Sometimes,  all  this 
is  done  by  the  chief,  from  horseback;  moving 
slowly  about  the  camp,  with  his  hat  on,  and 
uttering  his  exhortations  with  a  loud  voice.  On 
all  occasions,  the  bystanders  listen  with  profound 
attention;  and  at  the  end  of  every  sentence 
respond  one  word  in  unison ;  apparently  equiva- 
lent to  an  amen.  While  these  prayers  and  ex- 
hortations are  going  on,  every  employment  in 
the  camp  is  suspended.  If  an  Indian  is  riding  by 
the  place,  he  dismounts,  holds  his  horse,  and 
attends  with  reverence  until  all  is  done.  When 
the  chief  has  finished  his  prayer  or  exhortation, 
he  says,  "  I  have  done,"  upon  which  there  is  a 
general  exclamation  in  unison. 

With  these  religious  services,  probably  derived 
from  the  white  men,  the  tribes  above-mentioned, 
mingle    some  of  their  old  Indian    ceremonials; 
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auch  aa  dancing  to  the  cadeRce  of  a  song  or 
ballad,  which  is  generally  done  ia  a  Iiu'ge  lodge 
provided  for  the  purpose.  Besidea  Sundays,  they 
likewise  observe  the  cardinal  holidays  of  the 
Soman  Catliolic  Church. 

Whoever  has  introduced  these  simple  forms  of 
religion  among  these  poor  savages,  has  evidently 
understood  their  characters  and  capadties,  anil 
efieeCed  a  greut  melioratiou  of  their  manners. 
Of  this  we  speak  not  merely  from  the  testimony 
of  Captam  Bonneville,  but,  likewise,  from  that 
of  Mr.  Wyeth,  who  passed  some  moutlia  in  a 
travelling  camp  of  the  Flatheads.  "  During  the 
time  I  have  beeu  with  them,"  says  he,  ■'  I  have 
never  known  an  instance  of  thefi  among  them: 
the  least  thing,  even  to  a  bead  or  phi,  is  brought 
to  you,  if  found ;  and,  often,  things  tliat  have  been 
thrown  away.  Neither  have  I  known  any  quar- 
relling, nor  lyhig.  This  absence  of  all  quarrdling 
tiie  more  surpiised  me,  when  I  came  to  eee  the 
various  occasions  that  would  have  given  rise  to  it 
among  the  whiles :  the  crowding  together  of  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  hundred  horses,  which  have  to 
be  driven  into  cnmp  at  night,  to  be  picketed ;  to 
be  packed  in  the  morning;  the  gathering  of  fuel 
iu  places  where  it  is  extremely  scanty.  All  this, 
however,  ia  done  without  confusion  or  dis- 
turbance. 

"  They  have  a  mild,  playful,  laughing  disposi- 
tion ;  and  tliis  is  portrayed  in  their  countenances. 
They  are  polile,  and  unobtrueive.  Wben  one 
speaks,  the  rest  pay  strict  attention  :  when  he  is 
done,  another  assents  by  'yea,'  or  tosents  by 
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*  no ; '  and  then  states  his  reasons,  which  are 
listened  to  with  equal  attention.  Even  the  chil- 
dren are  more  peaceable  than  other  children.  I 
never  heard  an  angry  word  among  them,  nor  any- 
quarrelling,  although  there  were,  at  least,  five 
hundred  of  them  together,  and  continually  at 
play.  With  aU  this  quietness  of  spirit,  they  are 
brave  when  put  to  the  test;  and  are  an  over- 
match for  an  equal  number  of  Blackfeet. 

The  foregoing  observations,  though  gathered 
from  Mr.  Wyeth  as  relative  to  the  Flatheads, 
apply,  in  the  main,  to  the  Skynses  also.  Cap- 
tain Bonneville,  during  his  sojourn  with  the  lat- 
ter, took  constant  occasion,  in  conversing  with 
their  principal  men,  to  encourage  them  in  the 
cultivation  of  moral  and  religious  habits ;  draw- 
ing a  comparison  between  their  peaceable  and 
comfortable  course  of  life,  and  that  of  other  tribes, 
and  attributing  it  to  their  superior  sense  of  mor- 
ality and  religion.  He  frequently  attended  their 
religious  services,  with  his  people ;  always  en- 
joining on  the  latter  the  most  reverential  deport- 
ment ;  and  he  observed  that  the  poor  Indians 
were  always  pleased  to  have  the  white  men 
present. 

The  disposition  of  these  tribes  is  evidently 
favorable  to  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization. 
A  few  farmers,  settled  among  them,  might  lead 
them,  Captain  Bonneville  thinks,  to  till  the 
earth  and  cultivate  grain ;  the  country  of  the 
Skynses,  and  Nez  Perces,  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  raising  of  cattle.  A  Christian  missionary 
or  two,  and  some  trifling  assistance  from  govern- 
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ment,  to  protect  them  from  the  predatory  and 
warlike  tribes,  might  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
Christian  people  in  the  midst  of  the  great  west- 
ern wilderness,  who  would  "  wear  the  Americans 
near  their  hearts." 

We  must  not  omit  to  observe,  however,  in 
qualification  of  the  sanctity  of  this  Sabbath  in 
the  wilderness,  that  these  tribes,  who  are  all 
ardently  addicted  to  gambling  and  horse-racing, 
make  Sunday  a  peculiar  day  for  recreations  of 
the  kind,  not  deeming  them  in  any  wise  out  of 
season.  After  prayers  and  pious  ceremonials  are 
over,  there  is  scarce  an  hour  in  the  day,  says 
Captain  Bonneville,  that  you  do  not  see  several 
horses  racing  at  full  speed ;  and  in  every  comer 
of  the  camp,  are  groups  of  gamblers,  ready  to 
stake  everything  upon  the  all-absorbing  game  of 
"  hand."  The  Indians,  says  Wyeth,  appear  to 
enjoy  their  amusements  with  more  zest  than  the 
whites.  They  are  great  gamblers ;  and,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  means,  play  bolder,  and  bet  higher 
than  white  men. 

The  cultivation  of  the  religious  feeling,  above 
noted  among  the  savages,  has  been,  at  times,  a 
convenieot  policy  with  some  of  the  more  know- 
ing traders,  who  have  derived  great  credit  and 
influence  among  them,  by  being  considered 
"  medicine  men,"  that  is,  men  gifted  with  myste- 
rious knowledge.  This  feeling  is,  also,  at  times, 
played  upon  by  religious  charlatans  ;  who  are  to 
be  found  in  savage,  as  well  as  civilized  life.  One 
of  these  was  noted  by  Wyeth,  during  his  sojourn 
among  the  Flatheads.     A  new  great  man,  says 
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he,  is  rising  in  the  camp,  who  aims  at  power  and 
sway.  He  covers  his  designs  under  the  ample 
cloak  of  religion  — inculcating  some  new  doctrines 
and  ceremonials  among  those  who  are  more  sim- 
ple than  himself.  He  has  already  made  prose- 
lytes of  one  fifth  of  the  camp ;  beginning  by 
working  on  the  women,  the  children,  and  the 
weak-minded.  His  followers  are  all  dancing  on 
the  plain,  to  their  own  vocal  music.  The  more 
knowing  ones  of  the  tribe  look  on  and  laugh, 
thinking  it  all  too  foolish  to  do  harm ;  but  they 
will  soon  find  that  women,  children,  and  fools, 
form  a  large  majority  of  every  community,  and 
they  will  have  eventually  to  follow  the  new  light, 
or  be  considered  among  the  profene.  As  soon 
as  a  preacher,  or  pseudo  prophet  of  the  kind  gets 
followers  enough,  he  either  takes  command  of 
the  tribe,  or  branches  off  and  sets  up  for  an  in- 
dependent chief  and  "  medicine  man." 
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B^^SJRO VISIONS  were  uow  growing  scanty 
n^S4l  '"  ^^^  camp,  and  Captain  Kouneville 
r-^Sil  Ibiitiil  it  necessary  lo  seek  a  new  neigh- 
borliixiii.  Taliitig  leave,  therefore,  of  his  frieuds, 
the  Sliyiises,  lis  set  off  to  the  weatwiird,  and, 
orossmg  a  low  range  of  mounfjiins,  eiicamped  on 
the  bead  waters  of  the  Ottolais.  Being 
within  thirty  miles  of  Fort  Walkb-Wallah,  the 
trading  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Compatiy,  he  sent 
a  small  detachment  of  men  thither,  to  porchase 
corn  for  the  aubsisteoce  of  his  party.  The  men 
were  well  received  at  (he  Ibrt,  but  all  supplies  for 
their  camp  were  promptly  refused.  Temptmg  of- 
fers were  made  them,  however,  if  they  would  leave 
their  present  employ,  and  enter  into  the  service 
of  the  company ;  hut  they  were  not  to  be  seduced. 
When  Captain  Bonneville  saw  his  messengers 
return  empty-handed,  he  ordered  an  instant  move, 
for  there  was  imminent  danger  of  famine.  He 
pushed  forward  down  the  course  of  the  Ottolaia 
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which  niiiB  dingonal  to  the  Columbia,  and  falls 
into  it  ubout  fifty  miles  below  tlie  Wallah-Wal- 
lah.  Hia  route  lay  tlirough  a  beautiful  uudulat- 
tng  country,  covered  wiili  borsea  belonging  to  the 
Skynees,  who  sent  them  tltere  for  pasturage. 

On  reaching  the  Columbia,  Captain  Bonneville 
hoped  to  open  a  trade  with  the  natives,  for  fish 
and  other  provisiane,  but  to  his  aurprise,  they 
kept  aloof,  and  even  hid  thenigelve.s  on  his  ap* 
proach.  He  soon  discovered  that  they  were 
uuder  the  influence  of  the  Hndaon's  Bay  Com- 
pany, who  had  Ibrbidden  them  to  trade,  or  hold 
any  commimion  with  him.  He  proceeded  along 
the  Columbia,  but  it  was  everywhere  the  same ; 
not  an  article  of  provisions  was  to  be  obtained 
from  the  natives,  and  he  was,  al  length,  obliged 
to  kill  a  couple  of  his  horees  to  sustain  his  fam- 
ishing people.  He  now  came  to  a  halt,  and  con- 
sulted what  was  to  be  done.  The  broad  and 
beautiful  Columbia  lay  before  them,  smooth  and 
unruffled  as  a  mirror ;  a  little  more  journey- 
ing would  take  them  to  its  lower  region ;  I 
noble  valley  of  the  Wallamul,  their  projec 
winter-quarters.  To  advance  under  present  C 
cumslances  would  be  to  court  starvation.  ~ 
resources  of  the  country  were  locked 
them,  by  (he  influence  of  a  jealous  and 
erful  monopoly.  If  they  reached  the  WalW 
mut,  they  could  scarcely  hope  lo  obtain  aufficien 
Boppliea  foP  the  winter;  if  they  lingBFed  i 
longer  in  the  country,  the  snows  would  gatbe 
upon  the  mountains  and  cut  off  their  i 
By  hastening  their  return,  they  wouhl  be  able  l< 
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reach  the  Blue  Mauntatus  juet  in  time  to  find 
the  elk,  the  deer,  aud  the  bighorn ;  and  afler 
they  had  supplied  themselves  with  provisions,  they 
might  piit>h  tlirough  the  mouutuiuB,  before  they 
were  entirely  blocked  up  by  auow.  Influenced 
by  these  couside rations,  Captain  JiouticvJUe  re- 
luctantly turued  hb  back  a  second  time  on  the 
Columbia,  and  set  off  for  the  Blue  Alountaina, 
He  took  hia  course  up  John  Day's  River,  so 
called  from  one  of  the  huutera  in  the  original 
Aslorian  enterprise.  As  fuuiue  was  at  Lis  heela, 
he  travelled  fast,  aud  reached  the  mountains  by 
the  1st  of  October.  He  entered  by  the  opening 
made  by  John  Day's  River ;  it  was  a  rugged 
and  difficult  defile,  but  he  and  his  men  bad  be- 
come accustomed  to  hard  scrambles  of  the  kind. 
Fortunately,  the  September  rains  had  extin- 
guished tlie  firee  which  recently  spread  over  these 
regions ;  and  the  mountains,  no  longer  wrapped 
in  smoke,  now  revealed  all  their  grandeur  and 
sublimity  to  the  eye. 

They  were  disappointed  in  their  expectation 
of  finding  abundant  game  in  the  mountains ; 
large  bands  of  the  natives  had  passed  through, 
returning  fi-om  their  fishing  expeditions,  aud 
hod  driven  all  the  game  before  them.  It  was 
only  now  and  then  that  the  hunters  could  bring 
in   sulficieut    to    keep    the    party    from    starva- 

To  add  to  their  distress,  they  mistook  their 
route,  and  wandered  for  ten  days  among  high  and 
bald  hills  of  clay.  At  length,  after  much  per- 
plexity, they  made  their  way  to  the    buuks  of 
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iwing   the    course   of  which,  1 
reach  their  place  of  deatioa- J 


Snake    River, 
they  were  sure 

It  was  the  20th  of  October  when  they  found 
ihemselpee  once  more  upon  this  noted  stream. 
The  Shoshokoes,  whom  they  had  met  with  in 
Euch  scanty  numbers  on  their  joumBy  down 
the  river,  now  absolutely  thronged  its  banks  to 
profit  by  the  abunilance  of  salraon,  and  lay  up 
n  stock  for  winter  provisions.  Scaffolds  were 
everywhere  erected,  and  immense  quantities  of 
fish  drying  upon  them.  At  this  season  of  the 
year,  however,  the  salmon  are  extremely  poor, 
and  the  travellers  needed  their  keen  sauce  of  hun- 
ger to  give  them  a  relish. 

In  some  places  the  shores  were  completely 
covered  with  a  strntiim  of  dead  salmon,  exhausted 
in  ascending  the  river,  or  destroyed  at  the  falls; 
the  fetid  odor  of  which  tainted  the 

It  was  not  ntitil  the  travellers  reached  ttiVj 
head  waters  of  the  Portneuf.  that  they  really 
found  themselves  in  a  region  of  abundance. 
Here  the  buffalo  were  in  immense  herds 
Lei'e  they  remained  for  three  days,  slaying,  and 
cooking,  and  feasting,  end  indemnifying  them- 
selves by  an  enormous  carnival,  for  a  long  and 
hungry  Lent.  Their  horses,  too,  found  good) 
pasturage,  and  enjoyed  s,  little  rest  aRer  a  Severn 
spell    f  ha  d  tra  ell  ng. 

Du  g  I  pe  od,  two  horsemen  arrived  at 
1  o  amp  who  pro  ed  to  be  messengers  sent  ex- 
p  f  suppl  ea  f  om  Monlero's  party ;  which 
h  d  b    n  0  beat  up  the  Crow  country  and 
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the  BUck  Hills,  and  to  winter  nn  the  Arkttnsns. 
They  reported  that  rII  wa'f  well  with  the  party, 
but  that  they  hud  not  heeu  able  to  accomplish 
the  whole  of  their  mis»ioii,  tiiul  were  atill  in  the 
Crow  couulry,  where  tliey  should  remain  until 
joined  hy  Captain  Buuneville  iu  the  spring. 
The  cnptain  retained  ihe  messengers  with  him  uiilil 
the  17tli  of  November,  wlien,  having  reached  the 
caches  on  Bear  River,  and  procured  thence  the 
required  supplies,  he  sent  them  back  to  their 
party;  appointing  a  rende/voua  towards  the  last 
of  June  foliowing,  on  the  forks  of  Wiad  River 
Valley,  in  tiie  Crow  country. 

He  now  remained  several  days  encamped  near 
the  cflchea,  and  having  discovered  a  small  band 
of  Shoshonies  in  his  neighl>or1iood,  pnruhased 
from  thera  lodges,  furs,  and  other  articles  of 
winter  comfort,  and  arranged  with  them  to  en- 
camp together  during  the  winter. 

The  place  designed  by  the  captain  for  the 
wintering  ground  was  on  the  upper  part  of  Bear 
River,  some  distance  off.  He  delayed  approach- 
ing it  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  driv- 
ing otF  the  buffalo,  wliich  would  be  needed  for 
winter  provisions.  He  accordingly  moved  for- 
ward but  slowly,  merely  as  tbe  want  of  game 
and  grass  obliged  him  to  ahill  his  position.  The 
weather  had  already  become  extremely  cold,  and 
the  snow  lay  to  a  considerable  depth.  To  enable 
the  horses  to  carry  as  much  dried  meat  as  possi- 
ble, he  caused  a  cache  to  be  made,  in  which  all 
the  baggage  that  could  be  spared  was  deposited. 
This  done,  ihe  party  continued  to  move  sluwly 
towards  their  winter  quarters. 
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They   were    not    doomed,  however,  to   eufifer 
frQiQ    scarcity  during  llie  present  winter.     TiiB 
people  upon  Snuke  Biver  having  chased  off  the 
biiflklo  before  the  snow  had    become    deep,  im- 
mense herds  now  came  trooping  over  the  moun- 
ttiins ;  forming  dark  masses  on  their  aides,  from 
which  their  deep-mouthed  bellowing  sounded  like 
the  low  peab  and  mutteriDgs  from  a  gathering  J 
thunder-cloud.      Id  eifect,  the  cloud  broke,  and  I 
down  came  llie  torrent  thundering  into  the  Tal-I 
ley.     Il  ia  utterly  impossible,  according  to  Cap-  ' 
tain  Bonneville,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  effect 
produced  bj  the  sight  of  such  countless  throngs 
of  animals  of  such  bulk  auil  spirit,  all  rushing 
forward  83  if  swept  on  by  a  whirlwind. 

The  long  privation  which  the  travellera  bad  1 
suffered  gave  uncommon  ardor  to  their  present  I 
hunting.  Que  of  the  Indians  attached  to 
party,  finding  himself  on  horseback  iu  the  midst  J 
of  the  buffaloes,  without  either  riile,  or  bow  and  | 
arrows,  dashed  after  a  fine  cow  that  was  passing  J 
close  by  him,  and  plunged  his  knife  into  her  side  I 
with  such  lucky  aim  as  to  bring  her  to  the  J 
ground.  It  was  a  daring  deed ;  but  hunger  bad  n 
made  him  almost  desperate. 

The  buffaloes  are  sometimes  tenacious  of  1. 
and  must  be  wounded  in  particular  parts. 
ball  striking  the  shagged  fixmllet  of  a  bull,  pro- 
duces no  other  effect  than  a  tD«e  of  the  head,  ' 
and  greater  exasperation ;  on  the  contrary,  a  ball  I 
striking  the  forehead  of  a  cow,  is  fatal.  Several  I 
instances  occurred  during  this  great  hunting  boulj  1 
of  bulls  fighting  furiously  after  having  received  I 
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mortal  wounds,  Wyeth,  also,  was  witness  to  an 
instance  of  the  kind  while  encamped  with  the 
Indians.  During  a  grand  bunt  of  tlie  buttalo, 
one  of  the  Indians  pressed  a  bull  so  closely  that 
the  animal  turned  suddenly  upon  him.  His 
horse  stopped  short,  or  started  bacit,  and  threw 
him.  Before  he  could  rise,  the  bull  rushed  furi- 
ously upon  him,  and  gored  him  in  the  chest,  Bo 
that  his  breath  came  out  at  the  aperture.  He 
was  conveyed  back  to  the  camp,  and  his  wound 
waa  dressed.  Giving  himself  up  for  slain,  he 
called  round  him  his  friends,  and  made  his  will 
by  word  of  mouth.  It  was  sometliing  like  a 
death  chant,  and  at  the  end  of  every  sentence 
those  around  responded  in  concord.  He  appeared 
no  ways  intimidated  by  the  approach  of  death, 
"  I  think,"  adds  Wyeth,  "  that  the  Indiana  die 
better  than  the  white  men  ;  perhaps,  from  having 
less  fear  about  the  future." 

The  bufl«lo  may  be  approached  very  near,  if 
the  hunter  keeps  to  the  leeward ;  but  they  are 
quick  of  scent,  and  will  take  the  alarm  and  move 
off  from  a  party  of  hunters,  to  the  windward, 
even  when  two  miles  distant. 

The  vast  herds  wliich  Jiad  poured  down  into 
the  Bear  Elver  Valley,  were  now  snow-bound, 
and  remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  camp 
throughout  the  winter.  This  furnished  the  trap- 
pers and  their  Indian  friends  a  perpetual  carnival ; 
BO  that  to  slay  and  eat  seemed  to  be  the  main 
occupations  of  the  day.  It  is  astonishing  what 
loads  of  meat  it  requires  to  cope  with  the  appe- 
tite of  a  hunting  camp. 
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The  ravens  and  wolves  soon  came  in  for  their 
share  of  the  good  cheer.  Tlie^e  eonslnnt  atteo- 
daiiCs  of  the  hunter  gathered  in  va«t  numbers  as 
ihe  winter  advanced.  They  might  be  completely 
out  of  sight,  but  at  the  report  of  a  gun  flights 
of  raveiiH  would  immediately  be  seen  hovering 
in  the  air,  no  one  kuew  whence  they  came  i  while 
the  sharp  visages  of  the  wolves  would  peep  dowa  J 
from  the  brow  of  every  iiill,  watting  for  tlie  hui 
ter's  departure,  to  pounce  upon  the  carcass. 

Beside  the  bufinloes,  there  were  other  neigl 
bors  snow-bouuil  in  the  valley,  whose  presence  1 
did  not  promise  to  be  so  advuuliigeous.  This.  J 
was  a  band  of  Eulaw  Indians,  who  we 
camped  higher  up  on  the  river.  They  are  » I 
poor  tribe,  that  in  a  scale  of  the  various  tribes  I 
inhubiting  these  regions,  would  i-ank  between  tha-f 
Shoshoniea  and  the  Shoshokoes  or  Root  Diggers  ('; 
though  more  bold  and  warlike  thau  the  lattehJ 
They  have  btit  few  rifles  among  theiu,  and  oral 
generally  armed  iviih  bows  and  arrows. 

As  this  band  and  the  Shoshoiiies  w 
deadly  I'eud,  on  account  of  old  grievances,  and  » 
neither  party  stood  in  awe  of  Ihe  other,  it  v 
feared  some  bloody  scenes  might  ensue.  Cap^l 
tain  Bonneville,  therefore,  undertook  the  otfico] 
of  pacificator,  and  sent  to  the  Eutaw  chiefs,  ii 
viting  thera  to  a  friendly  smoke,  in  order  to  | 
bring  about  a  reconciliation.  His  invitation  y 
proudly  declined;  whereupon  he  went  to  then  J 
in  person,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  a  sugpenslool 
of  hoslililies,  until  the  chiefs  of  the  two  tribes  I 
could  meet  in  council.     The  bi'aves  of  the  two  1 
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rival  campB  sullenly  acquiesced  in  the  arrange- 
ment. They  would  take  their  seals  upon  the 
hill  tops,  and  watch  their  quondam  enemies  hunt- 
ing the  buffalo  in  the  plain  below,  and  evidently 
repine,  that  their  bands  were  tied  up  from  a 
skirmiab.  The  wortliy  captain,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  through  his  benevolent  raeili- 
alion.  The  chief's  met  (  the  amicable  pipe  was 
smoked,  the  hatchet  buried,  and  peace  formally 
proclaimed.  After  this,  both  camps  united  and 
mingled  in  social  intercourse.  Private  quarrels, 
however,  would  occasionally  occur  in  hunting, 
about  the  division  of  the  game,  and  blows  would 
sometimes  be  excliatigcd  over  the  carcass  of  a 
buffalo ;  but  the  chie&  wisely  took  no  notice  of 
these  individual  brawls. 

One  day,  the  scouts,  who  had  been  ranging  the 
hiUs,  brought  news  of  several  largo  herds  of  an- 
telopes in  a  small  valley  at  no  great  distance. 
This  proiluced  a  seiisatiou  among  the  Indians,  for 
both  tribes  were  in  ragged  condition,  and  sadly 
in  want  of  those  sliii'ts  made  of  the  skin  of  the 
antelope.  It  was  determined  to  have  "  a  sur- 
round," as  the  mode  of  hunting  that  animal  is 
called.  Everything  now  assumed  an  air  of  mys- 
tic solemnity  and  importance.  The  chiefs  pre- 
pared their  medicines  or  charms,  each  according 
to  his  own  method,  or  fancied  inspiration,  gener- 
ally with  the  compound  of  certain  Hmplea;  oth- 
ers consulted  the  entrails  of  animals  wliich  they 
had  sacrificed,  and  thence  drew  favorable  augu- 
ries. Ai^er  much  grave  smoliiug  and  ileliberatiug, 
it  H-as  ut  length  procl^med,  that  ail  who  were 
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able  to  lifl  a  club,  man,  woman,  or  child,  shoald 
muster  for  "  the  surround."  When  all  had  con- 
gregated, they  moved  in  rude  procession  to  the 
nearest  point  of  the  valley  in  question,  and  there 
halted.  Another  course  of  smoking  and  delib- 
erating, of  which  the  Indians  are  so  fond,  took 
place  among  the  chiefs.  Directions  were  then 
issued  for  the  horsemen  to  make  a  circuit  of 
about  seven  miles,  so  as  to  encompass  the  herd. 
When  this  was  done,  the  whole  mounted  force 
dashed  off,  simultaneously,  at  full  speed,  shouting 
and  yelling  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  In  a 
short  space  of  time,  the  antelopes,  started  from 
their  hiding  places,  came  bounding  from  all  points 
into  the  valley.  The  riders  now  gradually  con- 
tracting their  circle,  brought  them  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  spot  where  the  senior  chief,  sur- 
rounded by  the  elders,  male  and  female,  was  seated 
in  supervision  of  the  chase.  The  antelopes, 
nearly  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  fright,  and  be- 
wildered by  perpetual  whooping,  made  no  effort  to 
break  through  the  ring  of  the  hunters,  but  ran 
round  in  small  circles,  until  man,  woman,  and 
child  beat  them  down  with  bludgeons.  Such  is 
the  nature  of  that  species  of  antelope  hunting, 
technically  called  "  a  surround." 
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AKIE  continued  to  abound  throoghout 
t!ie  winter!  and  the  camp  was  over- 
atocked  witL  provisions.  Beef  and  ven- 
humps  and  hnuitches,  buffalo  tongiiea  and 
•bones,  were  constantly  cooking  at  every 
lire ;  and  the  whole  atmoapherc  v/aa  redolent 
witb  the  savory  fumes  of  ronat  meat  It  was,  in- 
deed, a  continual  "  feast  of  fat  things,"  and  though 
there  might  be  a  lack  of  "wine  upon  the  leea," 
yet,  we  have  shown  that  a  substitute  was  occa- 
sionally  to  be  found  in  honey  and  alcohol. 

Both  the  ShoHhonies  and  the  Eiilawa  conduc- 
ted themselves  with  great  propriety.  It  la  true, 
they  now  and  then  filched  a  few  trifles  from  their 
good  friends,  the  Eig  Hearts,  when  their  backs 
were  turned ;  but  then,  they  always  treated  them, 
to  (heir  faces,  with  the  utmost  deference  and  re- 
spect;  and  good-humored ly  vied  with  the  trappers 
ill  all  kinds  of  feata  of  activity  and  mirthful  sporls. 
The  two  tribes  maintained  towards  each  other, 
also,  a  friendliness  of  aspect,  which    gave  Cap- 
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tRiu  Bonneville  renBoa  to  hope  that  all  past  an- 
imosity was  effect iially  buried. 

The  two  rivul  bands,  however,  had  not  long 
been  mingleil  in  lliis  social  mauDer,  before  their 
ancient  jealonsy  began  to  break  out,  in  a  new 
form.  The  senior  chier  of  the  Slioshnuies  was  a 
thinking  man,  and  a  man  of  obserpution.  He 
had  been  among  the  Nez  Perots,  listened  to  their 
new  code  of  morality  and  religion  received  from 
the  white  men,  and  attended  their  devotional  ex- 
ercises. He  Imd  observed  the  effect  of  all  this, 
in  elevntiiig  the  tribe  in  the  estimation  of  the 
white  men ;  and  determined,  by  the  eame  means, 
to  gain  for  his  own  tribe  a  superiority  over  their 
ignorant  rivals  the  Eutaws.  He  accordingly  as- 
sembled his  people,  and  pi'oraulgated  among  them 
the  mongrel  doctrines  and  form  of  worship  of  the 
Nez  Perciia ;  recommending  the  same  to  their 
adoption.  The  Shoahonies  were  strnck  with  the 
novelty,  at  leest,  of  the  measure,  and  entered  into 
it  with  spirit.  They  began  to  observe  Sundays 
and  holidays,  and  to  have  their  devotional  dances, 
and  chants,  and  other  ceremonials,  about  which 
the  Ignorant  Eutaws  knew  nothing ;  while  they 
exerted  their  usual  competition  in  shooting  and 
borse-raciiig,  and  the  renowned  game  of  hand. 

Matters  were  going  on  thus  pleasantly  and 
prosperously,  in  tliis  motley  community  of  white 
and  red  men,  when,  one  morning,  two  stark  free 
trappers,  ari'ayed  in  the  height  of  savage  finery, 
and  mounted  on  steeds  as  tiiio  and  as  fiery  as 
tliemaelves,  and  all  jingling  with  hawk's  bells, 
came  galloping,  with  whoop  and  hulluo,  into  the 
camp. 
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They  were  fresh  from  the  winter  enwimp- 
ment  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  in  the 
Grtien  River  Valley;  and  had  come  to  pay  their 
old  comrades  of  Captain  Bonneville's  company  a 
viait.  An  idea  may  be  fomied,  from  the  scenes 
we  have  already  given  of  conviviality  in  the 
wilderness,  of  the  manner  in  which  these  game 
birds  were  received  by  those  of  their  feather  in 
the  camp ;  what  feasting,  what  reveling,  what 
boasting,  what  bragging,  what  ranting  and  roaring, 
and  racing  and  gambling,  and  squabbling  and 
fighting,  ensued  among  these  boon  companions. 
CapUin  Bonneville,  it  is  true,  maintained  always 
a  certain  degree  of  law  and  order  in  bis  camp, 
and  checked  each  fierce  excess ;  bnt  the  trappers, 
in  their  seasons  of  idleness  and  relaxation,  require 
a  degree  of  license  and  indulgence,  to  repay 
them  for  the  long  privations,  and  almost  incred- 
ible hardships  of  their  periods  of  active  service. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  feasting  and  frolicking, 
a  freak  of  the  tender  passion  intervened,  and 
wrouglit  H  complete  change  in  the  scene. 
Among  the  Indian  beanlies  in  the  camp  of  the 
Entaws  and  Shoshonies.  the  free  trappers  discov- 
ered two,  who  had  whilom  figured  as  their 
squaws.  These  connections  frequently  take  place 
for  a  season,  and  sometimes  continue  for  years, 
if  not  perpetually ;  but  are  apt  to  be  broken 
when  the  free  trapper  starts  off,  suddenly,  on 
some  distant  and  rough  expedition. 

In  the  present  instance,  these  wild  blades  were 
anxious  to  regain  their  belles  ;  nor  were  the  latter 
lonlh  once  mtii-e  tu  come  under  their  protection. 
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The  free  trapper  combines,  in  the  eye  of  an  Li-  1 
dian  girl,  all  tliul  is  dashing  and  heroic  in  a  war-  j 
rior  of  her  own  race,  whose  gait,  and  garb,  and  1 
bravery  lie  emulates,  with  all  thai  is  galliiiit  and 
gloriouA  in  tite  while  man.     And  then  the  iDdul- 
gence  with  which  he    treats    her,  the  finery  in 
which  he  decks  her  out,  the  state  in  which  she 
moves,  Ihe  awaj  she  enjoys  over  both  his  pursa  ] 
and  person,  instead  of  being  the  drudge  and  slavo  I 
of  an  Indian  husband  ;  obliged  lo  carry  his  pack,  \ 
and  build  his  lodge,  and  make  his  fire,  and  beair  I 
his  cross  humors  and  dry  blows.  —  No  ;   there  is   I 
uo  comparison,  in  the  eyes  of  an  aspiring  belle  I 
of  the  wilderness,  between  a  free  trapper  and  an  I 
Indian  brave. 

With  respect  to  one  of  the  parties,  the  matter  J 
was  easily  arranged.     The    beanly  in    question  I 
was  a  pert  little  Eutaw  weucb,  that  had  been 
token  prisoner,  in  some  war  excursion,  by  a  Sho- 
shonie.     She  was  readily  ransomed  for  a  few  ar- 
ticles   of  trilling  value ;  and    forthwith    figured 
about  the  camp  in  fine  ai'ray,  "  with  rings  ot 
fingers,  and  bells  on  her  loes,"  and  a  tossed-up  I 
coquettish  air,  that  made  her  the  envy,  admiration,  I 
and  abhorrence  of  all  the  leathern-dreased,  hard* , 
working  squaws  of  her  acquaintance. 

As  to  the  other  beauty,  it  was  quite  a  di£fer-  I 
ent  mailer.     She  had  become  the  wife  of  a  S 
shonie  brave.     It  is  true,  he  had  anolher  n 
of  older  date  than   ttio  one  in  question:  whoi 
therefore,  look  command  in  his  household,  and 
treated  hia  new  spouse  as  a  slave  ;  but  the  latter 
was  the  wife  of  his  last  fancy,  hb  latest  caprice ; 
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and  was  predaus  in  hia  eyes.  All  attempt  to 
biirgaiu  with  him,  therefore,  was  aaelessi  the 
very  proposition  was  repulsed  with  anger  and 
disdain.  The  spirit  of  the  trapper  was  roused, 
bis  pride  wa<4  piqued  as  welt  as  his  paaaioo.  He 
endeavored  to  prevail  upon  his  quondam  mistress 
to  elope  with  him.  His  horses  were  fleet,  the 
winter  niglils  were  long  and  dark,  before  day- 
light they  would  be  beyond  the  reacli  of  pursuit ; 
and  once  at  the  encampment  in  Green  Kiver  Val- 
ley, they  might  set  the  whole  band  of  Shosbonies 

The  Indian  girl  listened  and  longed.  Her 
heart  yearned  after  the  ease  and  splendor  of  con- 
dition of  a  trapper's  bride,  and  throbbed  to  be 
freed  from  the  capricious  control  of  tlie  premier 
squaw ;  hut  she  dreaded  the  failure  of  the  plan, 
and  the  fury  of  a  Shoshoule  husband.  They 
parted  ;  the  Indian  girl  in  tears,  and  the  madcap 
trapper  more  mad  than  ever,  with  his  thwarted 

probably,  been  detected, 
and  the  jealousy  of  the  Shoshonie  brave  aroused  : 
H  clamor  of  angry  voices  was  heai'd  in  his  lodge, 
with  the  sound  of  blows,  and  of  female  weeping 
and  lamenting.  At  night,  as  the  trapper  lay 
tossing  on  his  pallet,  a  soft  voice  whispered  at 
the  door  of  his  lodge.  His  nustress  stood  trem- 
bling before  him.  She  was  ready  to  follow 
whithersoever  he  should  lead. 

lu  an  instant,  he  was  np  and  out.  He  had 
two  prime  horses,  sure,  and  swifl  of  foot,  and  of 
great    wind.     With   stealthy    quiet,    they    were 
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ind,  i 


brought  up  »ii<l  saddled  ;  i 

he  Etnd  his  priice  were  careering  over   the  sno^c,  I 

with  which  the  whole  country  vrm  covered.     In  >] 

the  eagerness  of  eiiaipe,  thej  had  made  i 

risiou  for  their  jonrney  ;  days  must  elapse  before "l 

they  could  reach  llieir  havco  of  safety,  s 

tains  and  prnlries  b«  traversed,  wrapped  in  all  the  m 

desolation  of  winter.     For  the  present,  however,  T 

they  thought  of  nothing  but  flight ;  urging  their  I 

horses  forward  over  the  dreary  wastes,  and  fancy*  J 

iug,  in  the  howling  of  every  blast,  thej  heard  tba  f 

yell  of  the  pursuer. 

At  early  dawn,  the  Shoshonle  became  aware  ] 
of  hia  loss.  Mounting  his  swiflest  horse,  he  t 
off  in  hot  pursuit.  He  soon  found  the  trwl  of  | 
the  fugitives,  and  spurred  on  in  hopes  of  o 
taking  them.  The  winds,  however,  which  Bwept<l 
the  valley,  bad  drilled  the  light  snow  into  thef 
prints  ma<le  by  the  horses'  hoofs.  In  a  little  I 
while,  he  lost  all  trace  of  them,  and  was  com-  • 
pletelj  thrown  out  of  the  chase.  He  knew,.] 
however,  the  situution  of  the  camp  toward  v 
they  were  bound,  and  a  direct  course  throngh  I 
the  mountains,  by  which  he  might  arrive  t~ 
sooner  tlian  the  fugitives.  Through  the 
rugged  defiles,  therefore,  he  urged  his  course  by.  I 
day  and  niglil,  scarce  pausing  until  he  reached..! 
the  camp.  It  was  some  time  before  the  fugitives  ■ 
made  their  appearance.  Six  days  bad  they  been  # 
traversing  tlie  wintry  wilds.  They  t 
gard  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  their  horsM  I 
faltering  under  them.  The  first  object  that  met  I 
their  eyes,  on  entering  the  camp,  wua  the  Sho- 
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shonie  brave.  He  rushed,  knife  in  hand,  to 
plunge  it  in  the  heart  that  had  proved  false  to 
him.  The  trapper  threw  himself  before  the  cow- 
ering form  of  his  mistress,  and,  exhausted  as  he 
was,  prepared  for  a  deadly  struggle.  The  Sho- 
shonie  paused.  His  habitual  awe  of  the  white 
man  checked  his  arm ;  the  trapper's  friends 
crowded  to  the  spot,  and  arrested  him.  A  parley 
ensued.  A  kind  of  crim.  con,  adjudication  took 
place ;  such  as  frequently  occurs  in  civilized  life. 
A  couple  of  horses  were  declared  to  be  a  fair 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  a  woman  who  had 
previously  lost  her  heart ;  with  this,  the  Shosho- 
nie  brave  was  fain  to  pacify  his  passion.  He  re- 
turned to  Captain  Bonneville's  camp,  somewhat 
crest-fallen,  it  is  true ;  but  parried  the  officious 
condolements  of  his  friends,  by  observing,  that 
two  good  horses  were  very  good  pay  for  one  bad 
wife. 
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winter    was  now    breaking  up,  the  J 
'WA  were  mclt^  from  the  lulls,  and  1 
_  I  IVoin  the  lower  parts  of  tlie  mouutajns,  j 

and  the  time  for  deoimpiug  had  arrived.     Csptaut 
Bonneville  di8paU;he<l  a.  party  to  the  caches,  who 
brought  away  all  the  efl^cts  concealed  there,  and 
on  the  iBt  of  April  (1835),  the  camp  was  broken  ■ 
np.  and  every  one  on  the  move.     The  while  men  4 
and  their  alhes,  the  Eutawe  and  Shoahonies,  parted  J 
with  many  regreU  and  sincere  expressions  of  good- 
will, for  their  mteroourae  throughout  the  wit 
had  been  of  the  most  ii^endly  kind. 

Captain  Bonneville  and  hb  party  passed  by 
Ham's  Pork,  and  reached  the  Colorado,  or  Green 
River,  without  accident,  on  the  banks  of  which  they 
remained  during  the  residue  of  the  spring.  During 
tliis  time,  tliey  were  conscious  that  a  bond  of 
hostile  Indians  were  hovering  alwat  iheir  vidnity, 
watching  for  an  opportunity  to  slay  or  steal ;  but 
the  vigilant  precautions  of  Captain  BotmeTiUe 
baffled  all  their  maneuvers.  In  such  daugeroui 
times,  the  experienced  mountaineer  is  never  with- 
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out  his  rifle,  even  in  camp.  On  going  from  lodge 
to  lodge  to  visit  his  comrades,  he  takes  it  with 
him.  On  seating  himself  in  a  lodge,  he  lays  it 
beside  him,  ready  to  be  snatched  up ;  when  he 
goes  out,  he  takes  it  up  as  regularly  as  a  citizen 
would  his  walking  staff.  His  rifle  is  his  constant 
friend  and  protector. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  the  party  were  a  little  to 
the  east  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  where 
they  halted  for  a  time  in  excellent  pasturage,  to 
give  their  horses  a  chance  to  recruit  their  strength 
for  a  long  journey ;  for  it  was  Captain  Bonneville's 
intention  to  shape  his  course  to  the  settlements ; 
having  already  been  detained  by  the  complication 
of  his  duties,  and  by  various  losses  and  impedi- 
ments, far  beyond  the  time  specified  in  his  leave 
of  absence. 

While  the  party  was  thus  reposing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  a 
solitary  free  trapper  rode  one  day  into  the  camp, 
and  accosted  Captain  Bonneville.  He  belonged, 
he  said,  to  a  party  of  thirty  hunters,  who  had  just 
passed  through  the  neighborhood,  but  whom  he 
had  abandoned  in  consequence  of  their  ill  treat- 
ment of  a  brother  trapper ;  whom  they  had  cast 
off  from  their  party,  and  left  with  his  bag  and 
baggage,  and  an  Indian  wife  into  the  bargain,  in 
the  midst  of  a  desolate  prairie.  The  horseman 
gave  a  piteous  account  of  the  situation  of  this 
helpless  pair,  and  solicited  the  loan  of  horses  to 
bring  them  and  their  effects  to  the  camp. 

The  captain  was  not  a  man  to  refiise  assistance 
to  any  one  in  distress,  especially  when  there  was 
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a  woman  in  the  case ;  horses  were  unmediately 
dispatched,  with  an  escort,  to  aid  the  unfortunate 
couple.  The  next  day,  they  made  their  appear- 
ance with  all  their  effects :  the  man,  a  stalwart 
mountaineer,  with  a  peculiarly  game  look ;  the 
woman,  a  young  Blackfoot  beauty,  arrayed  in  the 
trappings  and  trinketry  of  a  free  trapper's  bride. 

Finding  the  woman  to  be  quick-witted  and 
communicative,  Captain  Bonneville  entered  into 
conversation  with  her,  and  obtained  from  her 
many  particulars  concerning  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  her  tribe ;  especially  their  wars  and  hunt- 
ings. They  pride  themselves  upon  being  the 
"  best  legs  of  the  mountains,"  and  hunt  the  buffalo 
on  foot.  This  is  done  in  spring  time,  when  the 
frosts  have  thawed  and  the  ground  is  soft.  The 
heavy  buffalo  then  sink  over  their  hoofs  at  every 
step,  and  are  easily  overtaken  by  the  BJackfeet; 
whose  fleet  steps  press  lightly  on  the  surface.  It 
is  said,  however,  that  the  buffalo  on  the  Pacific 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  fleeter  and  more 
active  than  on  the  Atlantic  side ;  those  upon  the 
plains  of  the  Columbia  can  scarcely  be  overtaken 
by  a  horse  that  would  outstrip  the  same  animal 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Platte,  the  usual  hunt- 
ing ground  of  the  Blackfeet.  In  the  course  of 
further  conversation,  Captain  Bonneville  drew 
from  the  Indian  woman  her  whole  story;  which 
gave  a  picture  of  savage  life,  and  of  the  drudgery 
and  hardships  to  which  an  Indian  wife  is  subject. 

"  I  was  the  wife,"  said  she,  "  of  a  Blackfoot 
warrior,  and  I  served  him  faithfully.  Who  was 
so  well  served  as  he  ?     Whose  lodge  was  so  well 
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provided,  or  kept  so  dean  ?  I  brought  wood  in 
the  moniing.  and  placed  water  always  at  hand. 
I  watched  for  hia  coming ;  and  he  found  his  meat 
cooked  aud  ready.  If  ha  rose  to  go  forth,  there 
was  nothiQg  to  delay  him.  I  searched  the  thought 
that  was  in  his  heart,  to  save  him  ttte  trouble  of 
speaking.  When  I  went  abroad  on  errands  for 
him,  the  chie&  and  warriors  smiled  upou  me,  and 
the  young  braves  spoke  soft  things,  in  secret ;  but 
my  teet  were  in  the  straight  path,  and  my  eyes 
could  see  nothing  but  him. 

"  When  he  went  out  to  hunt,  or  to  war,  who 
aided  to  equip  him,  but  I?  Whea  he  returned, 
I  met  him  at  the  door  ;  I  took  his  gun  ;  and  he 
entered  without  further  thoughL  While  he  sat 
and  smoked,  I  unloaded  his  horses ;  tied  them,  to 
the  stakes ;  brought  in  their  loads,  aud  was  quickly 
at  hia  feet.  If  hia  moccaains  were  wet,  I  took 
them  ofF  and  put  on  others  which  were  dry  and 
I  dressed  all  the  skins  he  had  taken  in 
the  chase.  He  couM  never  aay  to  me,  why  is  it 
not  done  F  He  hunted  the  deer,  the  antelope,  and 
the  buffolo,  and  he  watched  for  the  enemy.  Every- 
thing eke  was  done  hy  me.  When  our  people 
moved  their  camp,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
away ;  free  as  though  he  bad  iallen  from  the  skies. 
He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  labor  of  the  camp  ; 
it  was  I  that  packed  the  horses,  and  led  them  on 
the  journey.  When  we  halted  in  the  evening, 
aad  he  sat  with  the  other  braves  and  smoked,  it 
was  I  ihat  pitched  his  lodge ;  and  when  he  came 
to  eat  and  sleep,  his  supper  and  his  bed  were 
ready. 
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"I  served  him  faithfully;  and  what  was  my 
reward  ?  A  cloud  was  always  on  his  brow,  and 
sharp  li^tning  on  his  tongue.  I  was  his  dog ; 
and  not  his  wife. 

"  Who  was  it  that  scarred  and  bruised  me  ?  It 
was  he.  My  brother  saw  how  I  was  treated. 
His  heart  was  big  for  me.  He  begged  me  to 
leave  my  tyrant  and  fly.  Where  could  I  go? 
If  retaken,  who  would  protect  me  ?  My  brother 
was  not  a  chief;  he  could  not  save  me  from  blows 
and  wounds,  perhaps  death.  At  length  I  was 
persuaded.  I  followed  my  brother  from  the 
village.  He  pointed  the  way  to  the  Nez  Perces, 
and  bade  me  go  and  live  in  peace  among  them. 
We  parted.  On  the  third  day  I  saw  the  lodges 
of  the  Nez  Perces  before  me.  I  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  had  no  heart  to  go  on  ;  but  my  horse 
neighed,  and  I  took  it  as  a  good  sign,  and  suf- 
fered him  to  gaUop  forward.  In  a  little  while  I 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  lodges.  As  I  sat  silent  on 
my  horse,  the  people  gathered  round  me,  and  in- 
quired whence  I  came.  I  told  my  story.  A  chief 
now  wrapped  his  blanket  close  around  him,  and 
bade  me  dismount.  I  obeyed.  He  took  my  horse  to 
lead  him  away.  My  heart  grew  small  within  me. 
I  felt,  on  parting  with  my  horse,  as  if  my  last 
friend  was  gone.  I  had  no  words,  and  my  eyes 
were  dry.  As  he  led  off  my  horse,  a  young  brave 
stepped  forward.  '  Are  you  a  chief  of  the  people  ? ' 
cried  he.  '  Do  we  listen  to  you  in  council,  and 
follow  you  in  battle?  Behold!  a  stranger  flies 
to  our  camp  from  the  dogs  of  Blackfeet,  and  asks 
protection.     Let  shame  cover  your  face !     The 
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stranger  is  a  woman,  and  alone.  If  she  were  a 
warrior,  or  had  a  warrior  by  her  side,  your  heart 
would  not  be  big  enough  to  take  her  horse.  But 
he  is  yours.  By  the  right  of  war  you  may  claim 
him ;  but  look  ! '  —  his  bow  was  drawn,  and  the 
arrow  ready  1  — '  you  never  shall  cross  his  back ! ' 
The  arrow  pierced  the  heart  of  the  horse,  and  he 
fell  dead. 

"  An  old  woman  said  she  would  be  my  mother. 
She  led  me  to  her  lodge :  my  heart  was  thawed 
by  her  kindness,  and  my  eyes  burst  forth  with 
tears ;  like  the  frozen  fountains  in  spring-time. 
She  never  changed ;  but  as  the  days  passed  away, 
was  still  a  mother  to  me.  The  people  were  loud 
in  praise  of  the  young  brave,  and  the  chief  was 
ashamed.     I  lived  in  peace. 

"  A  party  of  trappers  came  to  the  village,  and 
one  of  them  took  me  for  his  wife.  This  is  he. 
I  am  very  happy  ;  he  treats  me  with  kindness, 
and  I  have  taught  him  the  language  of  my  peo- 
ple. As  we  were  travelling  this  way,  some  of 
the  Blackfeet  warriors  beset  us,  and  carried  off 
the  horses  of  the  party.  We  followed,  and  my 
husband  held  a  parley  Ysdth  them.  The  guns 
were  laid  down,  and  the  pipe  was  lighted;  but 
some  of  the  white  men  attempted  to  seize  the 
horses  by  force,  and  then  a  battle  began.  The 
snow  was  deep;  the  white  men. sank  into  it  at 
every  step;  but  the  red  men,  with  their  snow- 
shoes,  passed  over  the  surface  like  birds,  and 
drove  off  many  of  the  horses  in  sight  of  their 
owners.  With  those  that  remained  we  resumed 
our  journey.     At  length  words   took  place  be- 
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tmeeu  the  leader  of  the  party  and  my  husband. 
He  took  away  our  horses,  which  had  escaped  in 
the  battle,  and  turned  us  from  his  camp.  My 
husband  had  one  good  friend  among  the  trappers. 
That  is  he  (pointing  to  the  man  who  had  asked 
aaaistance  for  them).  He  is  a  good  man.  His 
heart  ts  big.  When  he  came  in  from  hunting, 
and  found  that  we  had  been  driven  away,  be 
gave  up  all  his  wages,  and  foUowed  us,  that  he 
might  apeak  good  words  for  us  to  the  white  cap- 
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^gjnP^N  the  22(1  of  Jtine,  Captain  Bonneville 

l^Sjfl  '"'^'^^'^  ^  camp,  and  moyed  to  tlie  fcrks 
l^"^^!  of  Wind  Rirer ;  the  appointed  place 
of  rendezvons.  In  a  few  dayg,  be  was  joined 
there  by  tlie  biTgade  of  Monl*ro,  which  hitd 
been  sent,  in  the  precetiing  year,  to  beat  up  the 
Crow  country,  and  afterwards  proceed  to  lie  Ar- 
bansuB.  Montero  had  followed  Che  early  part  of 
his  inEtrucdons  ;  after  trapping  npon  Rome  of  the 
upper  Htreame,  he  proceeded  to  Powder  River. 
Here  he  feU  in  with  the  Crow  villages  or  bands, 
who  treated  him  witb  luiusutd  Itinduess,  and  pre- 
T^ed  upon  him  to  take  up  hia  winter-quartera 
among  them. 

The  Crows,  at  that  time,  were  atruggling  al- 
most for  esistenca  with,  their  old  enemies,  the 
Blackfeet ;  who,  in  the  past  year,  had  picked  off 
the  flower  of  their  warriors  in  varioua  engage- 
ments, and  among  the  rest,  Arapooish,  the  friend 
of  Ibe  white  men.  That  sagacious  and  magnati- 
i  chief  had  beheld,  with  grief,  the  ravages 
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which  war  was  making  in  his  tribe,  and  that  it 
was  declining  in  force,  and  must  eventnally  be 
destroyed,  unless  some  signal  blow  could  be 
struck  to  retrieve  its  fortunes.  In  a  pitched  bat- 
tle of  the  two  tribes,  he  made  a  speech  to  his 
warriors,  urging  them  to  set  everything  at  haz- 
ard in  one  furious  charge ;  which  done,  he  led 
the  way  into  the  thickest  of  the  foe.  He  was 
soon  separated  from  his  men,  and  fell  covered 
with  wounds,  but  his  self-devotion  was  not  in 
vain.  The  Blackfeet  were  defeated;  and  from 
that  time  the  Crows  plucked  up  fresh  heart,  and 
were  frequently  successful. 

Montero  had  not  been  long  encamped  among 
them,  when  he  discovered  that  the  Blackfeet 
were  hovering  about  the  neighborhood.  One 
day  the  hunters  came  galloping  into  the  camp, 
and  proclaimed  that  a  band  of  the  enemy  was  at 
hand.  The  Crows  flew  to  arms,  leaped  on  their 
horses,  and  dashed  out  in  squadrons  in  pursuit. 
They  overtook  the  retreating  enemy  in  the  midst 
of  a  plain.  A  desperate  fight  ensued.  The 
Crows  had  the  advantage  of  numbers,  and  of 
fighting  on  horseback.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Blackfeet  were  slain  ;  the  remnant  took  shelter 
in  a  close  thicket  of  willows,  where  the  horse 
could  not  enter ;  whence  they  plied  their  bows 
vigorously. 

The  Crows  drew  off  out  of  bow-shot,  and 
endeavored,  by  taunts  and  bravadoes,  to  draw  die 
warriors  out  of  their  retreat  A  few  of  the  best 
mounted  among  them,  rode  apart  from  the  rest. 
One  of  their  number  then  advanced  alone,  with 
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that  martial  air  aod  equestrian  grace  for  which 
the  tribe  is  noted.  When  within  an  arrow's 
flight  of  the  thicket,  he  loosened  his  rein,  urged 
his  horse  to  full  speed,  threw  his  body  on  the 
opposite  side,  so  as  to  hang  by  but  one  leg,  and 
present  no  mark  to  the  foe;  in  this  way,  he 
swept  along  in  front  of  the  thicket,  launching 
his  arrows  from  under  the  neck  of  his  steed. 
Then  regaining  his  seat  in  the  saddle,  he  wheeled 
round,  and  returned  whooping  and  scoffing  to  his 
companions,  who  received  him  with  yells  of  ap- 
plause. 

Another  and  another  horseman  repeated  this 
exploit ;  but  the  Blackfeet  were  not  to  be  taunted 
out  of  their  safe  shelter.  The  victors  feared  to 
drive  desperate  men  to  extremities,  so  they  for- 
bore to  attempt  the  thicket.  Towards  night  they 
gave  over  the  attack,  and  returned  all-glorious 
with  the  scalps  of  the  slain.  Then  came  on  the 
usual  feasts  and  triumphs ;  the  scalp-dance  of 
warriors  round  the  ghastly  trophies,  and  all  the 
other  fierce  revelry  of  barbarous  warfeje.  When 
the  braves  had  finished  with  the  scalps,  they 
were,  as  usual,  given  up  to  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  made  the  objects  of  new  parades  and 
dances.  They  were  then  treasured  up  as  in- 
valuable trophies  and  decorations  by  the  braves 
who  had  won  them. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  scalp  of  a  white 
man,  either  through  policy  or  fear,  is  treated  with 
more  charity  than  that  of  an  Indian.  The  war- 
rior who  won  it  is  entitled  to  his  triumph  if  he 
demands  it.     In  such  case,  the  war  party  alone 
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dance  round  the  scalp.  It  is  then  taken  down, 
and  the  shagged  frontlet  of  a  buffalo  substituted 
in  its  place,  and  abandoned  to  the  triumphs  and 
insults  of  the  million. 

To  avoid  being  involved  in  these  guerillas,  as 
well  as  to  escape  from  the  extremely  social  inter- 
course of  the  Crows,  which  began  to  be  oppres- 
sive, Montero  moved  to  the  distance  of  several 
miles  from  their  camps,  and  there  formed  a  win- 
ter cantonment  of  huts.  He  now  maintained  a 
vigilant  watch  at  night.  Their  horses,  which 
were  turned  loose  to  graze  during  the  day,  under 
heedful  eyes,  were  brought  in  at  night,  and  shut 
up  in  strong  pens,  built  of  large  logs  of  cotton- 
wood. 

The  snows,  during  a  portion  of  the  winter, 
were  so  deep  that  the  poor  animals  could  find 
but  little  sustenance.  Here  and  there  a  tuft  of 
grass  would  peer  above  the  snow ;  but  they  were 
in  general  driven  to  browse  the  twigs  and  tender 
branches  of  the  trees.  When  they  were  turned 
out  in  the  morning,  the  first  moments  of  freedom 
from  the  confinement  of  the  pen  were  spent  in 
frisking  and  gamboling.  This  done,  they  went 
soberly  and  sadly  to  work,  to  glean  their  scanty 
subsistence  for  the  day.  In  the  meantime,  the 
men  stripped  the  bark  of  the  cotton-wood  tree 
for  the  evening  fodder.  As  the  poor  horses 
would  return  towards  night,  with  sluggish  and 
dispirited  air,  the  moment  they  saw  their  owners 
approaching  them  with  blankets  filled  with  cot- 
ton-wood bark,  their  whole  demeanor  underwent 
a  change.     A  universal   neighing  and   capering 
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took  place ;  they  would  rush  forward,  smell  to 
the  blankets,  paw  the  earth,  snort,  whmny  and 
prance  round  with  head  and  tail  erect,  until  the 
blankets  were  opened,  and  the  welcome  proven- 
der spread  before  them.  These  evidences  of 
intelligence  and  gladness  were  frequently  re- 
counted by  the  trappers  as  proving  the  sagacity 
of  the  animal. 

These  veteran  rovers  of  the  mountains  look 
upon  their  horses  as  in  some  respects  gifted  with 
almost  human  intellect.  An  old  and  experienced 
trapper,  when  mounting  guard  about  the  camp  in 
dark  nights  and  times  of  peril,  gives  heedful  at- 
tention to  all  the  sounds  and  signs  of  the  horses. 
No  enemy  enters  nor  approaches  the  camp  with- 
out attracting  their  notice,  and  their  movements 
not  only  give  a  vague  alarm,  but  it  is  said,  will 
even  indicate  to  the  knowing  trapper  the  very 
quarter  whence  danger  threatens. 

In  the  day-time,  too,  while  a  hunter  is  engaged 
on  the  prairie,  cutting  up  the  deer  or  buffalo  he 
has  slain,  he  depends  upon  his  faithful  horse  as 
a  sentinel.  The  sagacious  animal  sees  and  smells 
all  round  him,  and  by  his  starting  and  whinny- 
ing, gives  notice  of  the  approach  of  strangers. 
There  seems  to  be  a  dumb  communion  and  fel- 
lowship, a  sort  of  fraternal  sympathy,  between 
the  hunter  and  his  horse.  They  mutually  rely 
upon  each  other  for  company  and  protection ; 
and  nothing  is  more  dijficult,  it  is  said,  than  to 
surprise  an  experienced  hunter  on  the  prairie, 
while  his  old  and  favorite  steed  is  at  his  side. 

Montero  had  not  long  removed  his  camp  from 
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the  vicinity  of  the  Crows,  and  fixed  himself  in 
his  new  quarters,  when  the  Blackfeet  marauders 
discovered  his  cantonment,  and  began  t6  haunt 
the  vicinity.  He  kept  up  a  vigilant  watch,  how- 
ever, and  foiled  every  attempt  of  the  enemy, 
who,  at  length,  seemed  to  have  given  up  in  des- 
pair, and  abandoned  the  neighborhood.  The 
trappers  relaxed  their  vigilance,  therefore,  and 
one  night,  after  a  day  of  severe  labor,  no  guards 
were  posted,  and  the  whole  camp  was  soon 
asleep.  Towards  midnight,  however,  the  light- 
est sleepers  were  roused  by  the  trampling  of 
hoofe ;  and,  giving  the  alarm,  the  whole  party 
were  immediately  on  their  legs,  and  hastened  to 
the  pens.  The  bars  were  down ;  but  no  enemy 
was  to  be  seen  or  heard,  and  the  horses  being  all 
found  hard  by,  it  was  supposed  the  bars  had 
been  left  down  through  negligence.  All  were 
once  more  asleep,  when,  in  about  an  hour,  there 
was  a  second  alarm,  and  it  was  discovered  that 
several  horses  were  missing.  The  rest  were 
mounted,  and  so  spirited  a  pursuit  took  place, 
that  eighteen  of  the  number  carried  off  were  re- 
gained, and  but  three  remained  in  possession  of 
the  enemy.  Traps,  for  wolves,  had  been  set 
about  the  camp  the  preceding  day.  In  the 
morning,  it  was  discovered  that  a  Blackfoot  was 
entrapped  by  one  of  them,  but  had  succeeded  in 
dragging  it  off.  His  trail  was  followed  for  a 
long  distance,  which  he  must  have  limped  alone. 
At  length,  he  appeared  to  have  fallen  in  with 
some  of  his  comrades,  who  had  relieved  him  from 
his  painful  incumbrance. 
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These  were  the  leading  incidents  of  Montero's 
campaign  in  the  Crow  country.  The  united 
parties  now  celebrated  the  4th  of  July,  in  rough 
hunters'  style,  with  hearty  conviviality ;  after 
which  Captain  Bonneville  made  his  final  arrange- 
ments. Leaving  Montero  with  a  brigade  of 
trappers  to  open  another  campaign,  he  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  residue  of  his  men,  and 
set  off  on  his  return  to  civilized  life.  We  shall 
not  detail  his  journey  along  the  course  of  the 
Nebraska',  and  so,  from  point  to  point  of  the 
wilderness,  until  he  and  his  band  reached  the 
frontier  settlements  on  the  2  2d  of  August 

Here,  according  to  his  own  account,  his  caval- 
cade might  have  been  taken  for  a  procession  of 
tatterdemalion  savages ;  for  the  men  were  ragged 
almost  to  nakedness,  and  had  contracted  a  wild- 
ness  of  aspect  during  three  years  of  wandering 
in  the  wilderness.  A  few  hours  in  a  populous 
town,  however,  produced  a  magical  metamor- 
phosis. Hats  of  the  most  ample  brim  and  long- 
est nap  ;  coats  with  buttons  that  shone  like  mir- 
rors, and  pantaloons  of  the  most  ample  plenitude, 
took  place  of  the  well-worn  trapper's  equipments ; 
and  the  happy  wearers  might  be  seen  strolling 
about  in  all  directions,  scattering  their  silver  like 
sailors  just  from  a  cruise. 

The  worthy  captain,  however,  seems  by  no 
means  to  have  shared  the  excitement  of  his  men, 
on  finding  himself  once  more  in  the  thronged 
resorts  of  civilized  life,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
have  looked  back  to  the  wilderness  with  regret 
"  Though  the  prospect,"  says  he,  "  of  once  more 
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tasting  the  blessings  of  peaceful  society,  and  pass- 
ing days  and  nights  under  the  calm  guardianship 
of  the  laws,  was  not  without  its  attractions ;  yet 
to  those  of  us  whose  whole  lives  had  been  spent 
in  the  stirring  excitement  and  perpetual  watch- 
fulness of  adventures  in  the  wilderness,  the 
change  was  far  from  promising  aft  increase  of 
that  contentment  and  inward  satisfaction  most 
conducive  to  happiness.  He  who,  like  myself 
has  roved  almost  from  boyhood  among  the  chil- 
dren of  the  forest,  and  over  the  unfurrowed 
plains  and  rugged  heights  of  the  western  wastes, 
will  not  be  startled  to  learn,  that  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  fascinations  of  the  world  on  this  civi- 
lized side  of  the  mountains,  I  would  &in  make 
my  bow  to  the  splendors  and  gayeties  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  plunge  again  amidst  the  hardships 
and  perils  of  the  wilderness." 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  affairs  of  the 
captain  have  been  satisfactorily  arranged  with  the 
War  Department,  and  that  he  is  actually  in 
service  at  Fort  Gibson,  on  our  western  frontier ; 
where  we  hope  he  may  meet  with  further  oppor- 
tunities of  indulging  his  peculiar  tastes,  and  of 
collecting  graphic  and  characteristic  details  of  the 
great  western  wilds  and  their  motley  inhabitants. 


We  here  close  our  picturings  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  their  wild  inhabitants,  and  of  the 
wild  life  that  prevails  there ;  which  we  have 
been  anxious  to  fix  on  record,  because  we  are 
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aware  that  this  singular  state  of  things  is  full  of 
mutation,  and  must  soon  undergo  great  changes, 
if  not  entirely  pass  away.  The  fur  trade,  itself^ 
which  has  given  life  to  all  this  portraiture,  is 
essentially  evanescent.  Rival  parties  of  trappers 
soon  exhaust  the  streams,  especially  when  com- 
petition rendA-s  them  heedless  and  wasteful  of 
the  beaver.  The  fur-bearing  animals  extinct,  a 
complete  change  will  come  over  the  scene :  the 
gay  free  trapper  and  his  steed,  decked  out  in 
wild  array,  and  tinkling  with  bells  and  trink- 
etry ;  the  savage  war  chief,  plumed  and  painted, 
and  ever  on  the  prowl;  the  traders'  cavalcade, 
winding  through  defiles  or  over  naked  plains, 
with  the  stealthy  war  party  lurking  on  its  trail ; 
the  buffalo  chase,  the  hunting  camp,  the  mad 
carouse  in  the  midst  of  danger,  the  night  attack, 
the  stampado,  the  scamper,  the  fierce  skirmish 
among  rocks  and  cliffs,  —  all  this  romance  of 
savage  life,  which  yet  exists  among  the  moun- 
tains, will  then  exist  but  in  frontier  story,  and 
seem  like  the  fictions  of  chivalry  or  fairy  tale. 

Some  new  system  of  things,  or  raUier  isome 
new  modification,  will  succeed  among  the  roving 
people  of  this  vast  wilderness ;  but  just  as  oppo- 
site, perhaps,  to  the  habitudes  of  civilization. 
The  great  Chippewyan  chain  of  mountains,  and 
the  sandy  and  volcanic  plains  which  extend  on 
either  side,  are  represented  as  incapable  of  culti- 
vation. The  pasturage,  which  prevails  there 
during  a  certain  portion  of  the  year,  soon  with- 
ers under  the  aridity  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
leaves  nothing  but  dreary  wastes.     An  immense 
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'  belt  of  rocky  mountains  and  volcanic  plains, 
several  hundred  miles  in  width,  must  ever  remain 
an  irreclaimable  wilderness,  intervening  between 
the  abodes  of  civilization,  and  affording  a  last 
refuge  to  the  Indian.  Here  roving  tribes  of 
hunters,  living  in  tents  or  lodges,  and  following 
the  migrations  of  the  game,  may  Itad  a  life  of 
savage  independence,  where  there  is  nothing  to 
tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  white  man.  The 
amalgamation  of  various  tribes,  and  of  white 
men  of  every  nation,  will  in  time  produce  hybrid 
races  like  the  mountain  Tartars  of  the  Caucasus. 
Possessed  as  they  are  of  immense  droves  of 
horses,  should  they  continue  their  present  pred- 
atory and  warlike  habits,  they  may,  in  time,  be- 
come a  scourge  to  the  civilized  frontiers  on  either 
side  of  the  mountains ;  as  they  are  at  present  a 
terror  to  the  traveller  and  trader. 

The  facts  disclosed  in  the  present  work,  clearly 
manifest  the  policy  of  establishing  military  posts 
and  a  mounted  force  to  protect  our  traders  in 
their  journeys  across  the  great  western  wilds, 
and  of  pushing  the  outposts  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  singular  wilderness  we  have  laid  open,  so 
as  to  maintain  some  degree  of  sway  over  the 
country,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  kind  of  "  black 
mail,"  levied  on  all  occasions  by  the  savage  "  chiv- 
alry of  the  mountains." 
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NATHANIEL  J.  WYETH,  AND  THE  TRADE  OF  THE  FAR 

WEST. 

We  have  brought  Captain  Bonneville  to  the  end 
of  his  western  campaigning ;  yet  we  cannot  close  this 
work  without  subjoining  some  particulars  concerning 
the  fortunes  of  his  contemporary,  Mr.  Wyeth ;  anec- 
dotes of  whose  enterprise  have,  occasionally,  been 
interwoven  in  the  party-colored  web  of  our  narrative. 
Wyeth  effected  his  intention  of  establishing  a  trad- 
ing post  on  the  Portneuf,  which  he  named  Fort  HalL 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  American  flag  was  un- 
furled to  the  breeze  that  sweeps  the  great  naked 
wastes  of  the  central  wilderness.  Leaving  twelve 
men  here,  with  a  stock  of  goods,  to  trade  with  the 
neighboring  tribes,  he  prosecuted  his  journey  to  the 
Columbia ;  where  he  established  another  post,  called 
Fort  Williams,  on  Wappatoo  Island,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Wallamut.  This  was  to  be  the  head  factory 
of  his  company ;  whence  they  were  to  carry  on  their 
fishing  and  trapping  operations,  and  their  trade  with 
the  interior ;  and  where  they  were  to  receive  and 
dispatch  their  annual  ship. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Wyeth  appears  to  have  been  well 
concerted.  He  had  observed  that  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Fur  Company,  the  bands  of  fi:ee  trappers,  as 

well  as  the  Indians  west  of  the  mountains,  depended 
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for  their  supplies  upon  goods  brought  from  Su  IiOuU; 
nbich,  in  consequence  of  ibe  expenses  and  risks  uf 
a  long  land  earriage,  were  lurnished  them  at  an  im- 
mense advance  on  first  cost.     He  had  an  idea  that 
they  might  be  much  more  cheaply  supplied  from  the 
Pacific  side.     Horses  would  cost  much  less 
borders  of  the  Columbia  than  at  St.  Louis :  tb 
portation  by  land  was  much  shorter,  and  through  a 
country  much  more  safe  from  the  hostility  of  savi    ~' 
tribes,  which,  on  the  route  from  and  to  Sl  Louis, 
nually  cost  the  livts  of  many  men.      On  this  idea, 
grounded  his  plan.     He  combined  the  salmon  fishi 
with  the  fur  trade.     A  fortiSed  trading  post  was  to 
be  established  on  the  Columlua,  to  carry  on  a  trade 
with  the  natives  for  salmon  and  [leltries,  and  to  fish 
and  trap  on  their  own  accooat.     Once  a  year,  a  ship 
was  to  come  from  the  United   States,  to  bring  atit 
goods  for  the  interior  trade,  and  to  take  home  the 
salmon  and  liira  which  have  been  collocted.      Pan  of 
the  goods,  tlius  brought  out,  were  to  be  dispatched 
the  mountains,  to  supply  the  trapping  compaoies 
the  Lidian  tribes,  in  exchange  for  their  ftira: 
were  to  be  brought    down  to  the  Columbia, 
sent  home  in  the  next  annual  ship:  and  thus 
nual  round  was  to  be  kept  up.     The  profits  od 
salmon,  it  was  expected,  would  cover  all  the 
of  the  ship;  Eo  that  the  goods  brought  out,  and 
furs  carried  home,  would  cost  nothing  as  to  froij ' 

His  enterprise  was  prosecuted  with  a  spirit, 
ligence,  and  peraeverance,  that  merited  success, 
the  details  that  we  have  m«t  with,  prove  him 
no  ordinary  man.  He  appears  to  have  the  mu 
conceive,  and  the  energy  to  execute  exteuaivt 
striking  plans.  He  bad  once  more  reared  the 
ican  flag  in  the  lost  domains  of  Astoria ;  and  I 
been  enabled  w  maiutiiin  the  fooling  be  had 
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lantly  effected,   he  ntigbt    have   regained   for  his   . 
coimtry  the  opulent  trade  of  the  Coliiiiibia,  of  whith 
i  npglifietitlj'  Buffered  us  to  be  il\s- 


ess  to  go  into  a  detail  of  the  VBriety 
of  oecidenti  and  cross-purposes,  which  caueed  the 
failure  of  hia  soheme.  They  were  such  as  all  under- 
takings of  the  kind,  involving  combined  operations 
by  sea  and  land,  are  liable  to.  Wbat  he  moat 
wanted,  was  sufficient  cajrital  to  enable  him  to  en- 
dure incipient  obstacles  and  losses;  and  to  hold  on 
until  success  had  time  to  spring  up  fhini  the  midst 
of  disastrous  experiments. 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  we  !eam  that  be  has  re- 
cently been  compelled  to  dispose  of  his  establishment 
nt  Wnppatoo  Inland,  to  the  HudKtn's  Bay  Company  ; 
who,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  have,  according  to  his 
own  account,  treated  him  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  enterprise,  with  great  fairness,  friendship,  aiid  lib- 
erality. That  company,  therefore,  still  mMutains  an 
unrivaled  sway  over  the  whole  country  washed  by 
the  Columbia  and  its  tribataries.  It  has,  in  lact,  as 
far  as  its  chartered  powers  permit,  fblloweii  out  the 
splendid  scheme  contemplated  by  Mr.  Astor,  when 
he  founded  hia  establishment  at  the  mooch  of  the 
Columbia.  From  their  emporium  of  Vancouver, 
companies  are  sent  forth  in  every  direction,  to  supply 
the  interior  posts,  to  trade  with  the  nativee,  and  to 
trade  upon  the  various  streanw.  These  thread  the 
rivers,  traverae  the  plains,  penetrate  to  the  heart 
of  the  mountains,  extend  their  enterprise  northward, 
to  the  Russian  possessions,  and  southward,  to  the 
cotiflnea  of  Calilbmia.  Their  yearly  supplies  are  re- 
cdived  by  sea,  at  Vancouver;  and  thence  tbeir  fiira 
and  peltries  are  shipped  to  London.  They  likewise 
maintain    a  considerable    commerce,  in    wheat    and 
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lumber,  with  the  Pacific  islands,  and  to  the  north, 
with  the  Russian  settlements. 

Though  the  company,  by  treaty,  have  a  right  to  a 
participation  only,  in  the  trade  of  these  regions,  and 
are,  in  fact,  but  tenants  on  sufferance ;  yet  have  they 
quietly  availed  themselves  of  the  original  oversight, 
and  subsequent  supineness  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, to  establish  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  river 
and  its  dependencies  ;  ^d  are  adroitly  proceeding  to 
fortify  themselves  in  their  usurpation,  by  securing  all 
the  strong  points  of  the  country. 

Fort  Greorge,  originally  Astoria,  which  was  aban- 
doned on  the  removal  of  the  main  factory  to  Van- 
couver, was  renewed  in  1830  ;  and  is  now  kept  up  as 
a  fortified  post  and  trading  house.  All  the  places 
accessible  to  shipping  have  been  taken  possession  of, 
and  posts  recently  established  at  them  by  the  com- 
pany. 

The  great  capital  of  this  association ;  their  long 
established  system ;  their  hereditary  influence  over 
the  Indian  tribes  ;  their  internal  organization,  which 
makes  everything  go  on  with  the  regularity  of  a  ma- 
chine ;  and  the  low  wages  of  their  people,  who  are 
mostly  Canadians,  give  them  great  advantages  over 
the  American  traders :  nor  is  it  likely  the  latter  will 
ever  be  able  to  maintain  any  footing  in  the  land,  un- 
til the  question  of  territorial  right  is  adjusted  between 
the  two  countries.  The  sooner  that  takes  place,  the 
better.  It  is  a  question  too  serious  to  national  pride, 
if  not  to  national  interest,  to  be  slurred  over ;  and 
every  year  is  adding  to  the  difficulties  which  envi- 
ron it. 

The  fiir  trade,  which  is  now  the  main  object  of  en- 
terprise west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  forms  but  a 
part  of  the  real  resources  of  the  country.  Beside  the 
salmon  fishery  of  the  Columbia,  which  is  capable  of 
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btiing  rendered  a  considerable  eource  of  prolit ;  tlie 
great  valleys  of  the  lower  countrj-,  below  the  elevated 
volcanic  plateau,  are  calcalateU  to  give  sustenance  to 
countleBs  flocks  and  herds,  and  to  giiatacn  a  great 
population  of  graziers  and  agriculturists. 

Such,  for  instance,  is  tbe  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Wallamut;  from  which  the  establishment  at  Van- 
couver drawii  most  of  its  supplies.  Here,  the  com- 
pany holds  mills  and  farms ;  and  has  provided  for  eome 
of  its  superannuated  officera  and  servants.  This 
valley,  above  the  ialls,  is  about  fifty  miles  wide,  and 
extends  a  gre,tt  distance  to  tiie  south.  TiiB  climate 
is  mild,  being  sheltered  by  lateral  ranges  of  mountains ; 
irhile  the  soil,  for  richness,  bas  been  equaled  to  tbe 
best  of  the  Missouri  lands.  The  vallej  of  tlie  river 
Des  Chutes,  is  also  admirably  calculated  tor  a  great 
grazing  country.  All  the  best  horses  used  by  tlie 
company  for  the  mountains,  are  raised  there.  The 
valley  is  of  such  happy  temperature,  that  grass  grows 
there  throughout  the  year,  and  cattle  may  be  lull  out 
to  pasture  during  the  winter.  These  valleys  must 
form  the  grand  point*  of  commencement  of  the  iiiture 
settlement  of  the  country ;  but  there  must  be  many 
such,  enfolded  in  the  embraces  of  these  lower  ranges 
of  mountains,  which,  though  at  present  they  lie  waste 
and  uninhabited,  and,  ta  the  eye  of  the  trader  and 
trapper,  present  but  barren  wastes,  would,  in  the 
hands  of  skillful  agriculturists  and  husbandmen,  soon 
assume  a  diflerent  aspect,  and  teem  with  waving 
crops,  or  be  covered  with  flocks  and  herds. 

Tlie  resources  of  the  (tountry,  too,  while  in  the 
hands  of  a  company  restricted  in  its  trade,  can  be  but 
partially  called  forth ;  but  in  tbe  hands  of  Americana, 
enjoying  a  direct  trade  with  the  East  Indies,  would 
be  brought  into  quickening  activity,  and  might  soon 
realize  the  dream  of  Mr.  Astor,  in  giving  rise  to  a 
flourishing  commercial  empire. 
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WRECK   OF    A    JAPANESE    JTJNK    ON    THE    NORTHWEST 

COAST. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  whicli  we  re- 
ceived, lately,  from  Mr.  Wyeth,  may  be  interesting, 
as  throwing  some  light  upon  the  question  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  America  has  been  peopled. 

"  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact,  that  in  the  winter  of 
1833,  a  Japanese  junk  was  wrecked  on  the  northwest 
coast,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Island ; 
and  that  all  but  two  of  the  crew,  then  much  reduced 
by  starvation  and  disease,  during  a  long  drift  across 
the  Pacific,  were  killed  by  the  natives  ?  The  two  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and 
were  sent  to  England.  I  saw  them,  on  my  arrival 
at  Vancouver,  in  1834." 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  CAPTAIN  BONNEVILLE  FROM  THE 
MAJOR-GENERAL  COMMANDING  THE  ARMY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Head-quarters  of  the  Army.  ) 
Washington,  August  3, 1831.  J 

Sir,  —  The  leave  of  absence  which  you  have  ^ked, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  you  to  carry  into  execution 
your  design  of  exploring  the  country  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  beyond,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  several  tribes  of 
Indians  inhabiting  those  regions  ;  the  trade  which 
might  be  profitably  carried  on  with  them ;  the  qual- 
ity of  the  soil,  the  productions,  the  minerals,  the 
natural  history,  the  climate,  the  geography  and  topo- 
graphy, as  well  as  geology,  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
country  within  the  limits  of  the  territories  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  between  our  frontier  and  the 
Pacific,  —  has  been  duly  considered  and  submitted  to 
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the  War  Department  for  approval,  and  has  been 
sanctioned.  You  are,  therefore,  authorized  to  be  ab- 
sent from  the  army  until  October,  1833.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  government  is  to  be  at  no  expense  in 
reference  to  your  proposed  expedition,  it  having  orig- 
inated with  yourself ;  and  all  that  you  required  was 
the  permission  from  the  proper  authority  to  under- 
take the  enterprise.  You  will,  naturally,  in  preparing 
yourself  for  the  expedition,  provide  suitable  instru- 
ments, and  especially  the  best  maps  of  the  interior  to 
be  found. 

It  is  desirable,  besides  what  is  enumerated  as  the 
object  of  your  enterprise,  that  you  note  particularly 
the  number  of  warriors  that  may  be  in  each  tribe  or 
nation  that  you  may  meet  with ;  their  alliances  with 
other  tribes,  and  their  relative  position  as  to  a  state 
of  peace  or  war,  and  whether  their  friendly  or  warlike 
dispositions  towards  each  other  are  recent  or  of  long 
standing.  You  will  gratify  us  by  describing  their 
manner  of  making  war  ;  of  the  mode  of  subsisting 
themselves  during  a  state  of  war,  and  a  state  of  peace  ; 
their  arms,  and  the  effect  of  them ;  whether  they  act 
on  foot  or  on  horseback ;  detailing  the  discipline  and 
maneuvers  of  the  war  parties ;  the  power  of  their 
horses,  size,  and  general  description  ;  in  short,  every 
information  which  you  may  conceive  would  be  useful 
to  the  government. 

You  will  avail  yourself  of  every  opportunity  of  in- 
forming us  of  your  position  and  progress,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  your  leave  of  absence,  will  join  your 
proper  station. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
Your  obt.  servant, 

ALEXANDER  MACOMB, 
Major-  General,  commanding  the  Army, 

Capt.  B.  L.  E.  Bonneville, 

1th  Regt.  oflnJaiUry,  New    York. 
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